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Tus book must be preceded by an apology and an explanation. 

The apology is for the long delay in its appearance: the 
explanation is that I found I had to make of it a separate book, 
not merely a second volume. 

The preceding volume had as sub-title “The Nineteenth 
Century.” This book cannot be called simply ‘‘ The Twentieth 
Century,” for in places I have had to return to the Nineteenth 
that the Twentieth may be understood. The title Insurrection 
versus Resurrection implies that the main theme of the book is 
the Modernist movement set against the Catholic Intellectual 
Revival. There is, of course, an organic connection between 
the two volumes which is best explained by a letter from Arthur 
Balfour written after reading the early part of Wilfrid Ward’s 
Reminiscences : 


‘“‘T have read with very deep and genuine interest the auto- 
biographical chapter which you sent me for comment. It is 
written with admirable vividness, and would, I think, be eagerly 
read by all who like the autobiographical form, or who value the 
development of thought as it manifests itself in the concrete 
human being. 

“I do not know whether I misinterpret a phrase in one of 
your letters as indicating that the climax of the autobiography 
from this last point of view would be an account of your mature 
attitude towards modernist controversies. If so, I agree with 
you in thinking that this story of your early religious impres- 
sions would be an absolutely necessary part of the completed 
work. Whether the scale on which you develop it be exactly 
what the balance of the whole work requires cannot, of course, 
be estimated till the work itself is finished. I greatly hope that 
you are going on with it.” 

But while the Reminiscences and the nature of their education 
cast a light on my father’s and mother’s outlook in the world of 
Church and State, they do not go very far in explaining how that 
world came to be what they found it. 


Vv 


vi FOREWORD 


Great as was the mass of material for the first volume of 
The Wilfrid Wards and the Transition, it consisted chiefly of my 
father’s Reminiscences and correspondence. It embraced a wide 
circle of people and of ideas, but it did not carry me outside 
England nor very deep into the causes of things. 

But when I came to my father’s political contacts in England, 
Ireland and on the Continent, and still more when I came to the 
Modernist crisis, I found that to escape hopeless inadequacy in 
my treatment I must do a great deal of reading, especially in 
French history. For the French Church chiefly produced both 
Modernism and its antidote. I am not a student by taste or 
habits, and at first I wrote down notes and lost them, read a 
book in New York or Paris and omitted to write down its publisher 
or date. 

All this meant much work going over again, verifying and 
re-noting. At the end of all things my bibliography is probably 
badly made, but it does represent books read and worked on. 
If in one or two cases J have not read every line, in more instances 
I have read the book twice and parts of it many times. And I 
had no idea before what fun students must have pursuing a fact 
or an idea from book to book. The views on the teaching of 
philosophy of men trained in Rome, Paris, England and Ireland 
over half a century coming together into one pattern ; the effect 
of the relations between von Hiigel, Loisy, Tyrrell and my father 
seen respectively from the angles of each of them ; the confirma- 
tion of an idea formed by reading von Hiigel’s letters and then 
comparing the relative passages in Loisy’s Mémoires, Maude 
Petre’s My Way of Faith and my father’s own letters—all this 
is exciting to a degree. It is hard to do such work in between 
looking after children, lecturing and publishing, travelling and 
moving house. It has meant concentration on the subject for 
some months, then a long gap, and then fresh concentration. 

There is I believe one gain in this odd way of working. It is 
hard to assimilate a mass of material without giving it time to 
grow into the mind. The whole history of the Church in Europe 
is in one sense involved in the Modernist movement. 

Much as I wish my father had lived to write the book that 
Arthur Balfour envisaged, it would, I think, have been almost 
impossible at that date to set the movement in its place in 
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Church history. I am obviously far less fitted than he for the 
task, but I have the advantage of a thirty-years’ perspective 
instead of less than ten. Yet again and again I have felt in 
labour of mountains. I hope it will not be judged that the last 
part of the line is verified. 
MAISIE WARD. 
54, CASTLEBAR Roan, 
EALING. 
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INSURRECTION 
VERSUS 


RESURRECTION 


CHAPTER I 
NEW-CENTURY STOCKTAKING 


TIME’S revenges are often curious, and nothing could be more 
startling than to turn from the story of Cardinal Newman, 
suspected by the orthodox because he suggested that it might 
be possible for the Church to exist without the Temporal Power, 
to a little book which has lately received the imprimatur, in 
which the Temporal Power is described as the ‘“‘gnawing worm”’ 
of the Catholic Church.? 

The book itself is of no great importance, but it is symptomatic 
ofa change in outlook among Catholics. While the author has not 
completely lost the old bad habit of personal abuse—Renan, for 
instance, is “‘le rat nourri de pain béni’’—he is far more inclined 
than were his predecessors of the last generation to criticise 
Catholics themselves and to find in the conduct of the orthodox 
reasons if not excuses for the terrible national and universal 
apostasy of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. “‘ Imagine,”’ 
reads one paragraph, “‘ what our age would have been had the 
Church kept the majority of her children: if she had had in 
Veltaire her most brilliant controversialist, in Renan her keenest 
Scripture critic, in Balzac, France and Zola great Christian 
novelists. The face of the world would have changed.” 

Wilfrid Ward had ended the Nineteenth Century on a note 
of tempered optimism, and indeed there was much, especially 
in Leo XIII’s long reign, to encourage optimism. There was 
renewed vigour in the Church’s internal life and great increase 


1 L’Heure H, by Jules Jacques. 
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in her missionary activity. Then, too, this great Pontiff had 
done so much in approaching the age, so much from the Church's 
side to break down barriers between her and the world, that 
Wilfrid Ward was tempted to think that the siege under which 
the Church had been for the three hundred years since the 
Reformation was now at last lifted. 

Yet even had the world been ready to meet him half way, it 
is certain that Leo XIII could not count on the majority of 
Catholics ridding themselves immediately of the intellectual 
results of the protracted siege state. When the City is relieved, 
Wilfrid Ward reminds us, it is much if you find in the garrison 
a keen esprit de corps, a fighting spirit, a fine state of military 
discipline. You cannot expect to find the normal life of a city 
in peace time. The museums, the picture galleries, the arts 
and studies that flourish in a time of peace will have few adepts 
when all able-bodied men have been drafted into the ranks. 

And even after the siege has been raised the garrison will be 
slow to realise—especially if the siege has been prolonged— 
from how abnormal a state they are issuing. One thing espe- 
cially will make the necessary adjustments difficult—the need 
for free criticism of the existing state of things. While the 
enemy are at the gates any criticism of the internal administra- 
tion of the city, of fellow members of the garrison, above all of 
leaders, can easily spell treachery. Yet in time of peace it is 
an absolute necessity in the interests, not merely of progress, 
but of a true Conservatism. If you want to keep a white post 
white, Mr. Chesterton reminds us, you must keep re-painting 
it. And he is a true patriot who points out that it is getting 
black. 

One result then of the siege was the idealising—not indeed 
of the supernatural content of the Church’s Revelation which 
is eternal and divine—but of methods and ideas which had in 
reality come in with an abnormal condition and were no part 
of the Church’s ordinary life and development. 

It is easy to-day in violent reaction to condemn whole genera- 
tions. ‘‘ While the enemy,” gloomily remarks L’Heure H of the 


+ Wilfrid Ward’s phrase, “‘ a state of siege,’’ was beginning to be widely 
used. I have found it in several books about the end of the century— 


at it is almost a commonplace in discussion of the post-Reformation 
period. 
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Nineteenth Century, ‘‘ was sowing the cockle, what were those 
of the household doing—they were sleeping.” 
It is better to try to understand. 


I 


There are two major difficulties in understanding a recent 
period of history. The first arises from the normal human 
tendency to reaction. It is not only at elections that a swing of 
the pendulum is seen. Very few people are willing to see any 
wisdom in their immediate ancestors, and history of the far 
past is written in more balanced fashion than that of the imme- 
diate past. Then, too, the question of proportion—difficult in 
all history—is especially difficult in dealing with recent history. 
There is such an enormous amount that we are inclined to take 
for granted and therefore not mention, yet the historian should 
try to record it and understand it. For it is just the things we 
take for granted whose significance may most easily elude us. 

I have felt all this very strongly in reading what has been 
written of the life of the Church in the Nineteenth Century. 
Political happenings, external pressure, internal quarrels fill 
most of the canvas until sometimes you feel a sense of unutter- 
able weariness as you wonder what it was all about. In some 
few books, notably my father’s own biographies, things are a 
little better, for there is a real attempt to show forth a philo- 
sophy of what was happening and to give a background of 
Catholic thinking. Especially is this the case with the chapter 
on Catholic Continental Thought in W. G. Ward and the Catholic 
Revival—the chapter to which he devoted a year’s work. Yet 
even here there is, I think, a silent taking for granted of one 
particular thing which should find a definite expression, precisely 
because it is the essential thing for which all the rest exists. I 
mean the devotional life of Catholics. 

In one non-Catholic history 1 of the French Church in the later 
Nineteenth Century, out of 332 pages only ten are given to the 
Church’s devotional life, and her missionary work. Of those 
ten pages, one and a half are devoted to the impostor Leo Taxil, 
about half a page to the ‘‘alleged’’ apparitions at Lourdes—the 


1 The Church in France, 1848-1907, by C. S. Phillips. 
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‘alleged’ miracles are not discussed at all—half a page to 
Montmartre: the Curé d’Ars is not mentioned nor Ste. Thérése 
of Lisieux. 

Lecanuet’s four volumes ! give a far juster proportion, yet even 
he does not adequately link the Church’s devotional with her 
intellectual life. Abbot Butler in his two volumes on Archbishop 
Ullathorne crowds into two pages the pastoral work of many 
years. Catholics because they take it for granted, non-Catholics 
because they do not understand it, fail alike to give true pro- 
portion and significance to the basis and background of the 
Church’s thought and the Church’s struggles by showing some- 
thing of her inner and essential life. A Catholic philosophy of 
history starts from the Incarnation. God became man that He 
might deify man, and the Church is His instrument for this’ 
transformation. Therefore it is the Church’s spiritual work 
that is the one essential: It is not a primary test of the Church’s 
well-being that she should be ill or well organised: or that her 
thinkers should be active and untrammelled. What is vital is 
that her members should love, serve and worship God. Intel- 
lectual and political conflicts within the Church are of import- 
ance only in so far as they subserve this primary need. To write 
a history of these subordinate matters as though they were the 
whole matter is to misconceive the Church’s nature entirely. 

I am not writing here a history of Catholicism in the Nine- 
teenth Century: I should be ill-qualified for so great a task, but 
to place any human life in perspective—especially a life that 
was involved in contemporary movements—there must be a 
glance over the historical scene, and there must be some attempt 
to show by what philosophy that history was interpreted. And 
here the Catholic is doubly unfortunate, for while the serious 
historian does not adequately survey the devotional scene, the 
books that do survey it are beyond words depressing and inade- 
quate. Handbooks and records of pilgrimages, devotional 
guides may give facts in plenty (though these would often need 
sifting), but they may also give nothing but the expression of a 
devotion written in bad grammar, untheological, and irritating 


1 L’Eglise de France sous la Tvoisiéme République; Les Premiéres 
Années du Pontificat de Léon XIII; Les Signes avant Coureurs de la 
Séparation ; La Vie de l’Eglise sous Léon XIII. 
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to the educated, who have to remember that they are usually 
written not only for the uneducated, but by the uneducated, and 
should be placed intellectually in the same field as much writing 
on sport or the cinema. The largest proportion of writing in a 
“literate’’ age is certain to be illiterate, and this applies to 
religious as well as secular literature. 

Thus devotional history tends to be left unrecorded or unphilo- 
sophised. But actions and words look very different when they 
are thrown on to a philosophic background, so that a biographer 
fails or succeeds to a large extent by success or failure in this 
projection. 

I would say then that to understand the life of the Wilfrid 

Wards—to say nothing of the life of the Church as a whole— 
you have to understand Lourdes and Montmartre, you have to 
understand the Curé d’Ars and Ste. Thérése, you have to under- 
stand a reading of history in which these things and people may 
easily be not only more important than Emperors or Concordats, 
but even more important than the intellectual expression of 
Catholicism. 

“ L’église recommence,’’ said de Maistre at the beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century, but he only meant that the world was 
beginning again to look at her. Now to look at the Church in 
action is to discover the Gospel, and since the Gospel makes 
great claims on human nature, it is simpler to turn away again 
than to go on looking till you can no longer deny those claims. 
I want for a moment then to look at the devotional life of the 
Catholic Church in the Nineteenth Century in terms of the 
Gospel of the First Century. 

What in these terms was the meaning of Montmartre ? 

At a cost of millions of francs the Catholics of France fulfilled 
a national vow to build a basilica on the heights of Montmartre 
dedicated to the Sacred Heart—dedicated that is to say to the 
love of God expressed in the Incarnation through a Human 
Nature. On the cross a soldier “‘ with a spear opened His side 
and immediately there came out blood and water,’”’ and from 
St. Augustine onwards innumerable have been the mystical 
allusions to this opened side wherein the Christian might enter 
to enclose himself in the very heart and the very love of God. 

The object of the vow was an act of reparation for the sins 
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of France. Like St. Paul, who filled up in his body what was 
wanting of the sufferings of Christ, Christians have always felt 
this urge to offer Reparation. That Christ’s love and Christ’s 
death should be spurned or ignored by so many for whom He 
died has always struck them with sorrowful amazement. Members 
of Christ’s Mystical Body must suffer with Christ: “Are ye not 
members of Christ,’ St. Paul asked, and St. Bernard many 
centuries later exclaimed : ‘‘ It would be a shame to be delicate 
members of a thorn-crowned Head.” 

No sooner was the basilica built than a custom, not new but 
steadily growing in this century, began to take greater shape 
and form around Montmartre. This custom was that of con- 
tinuous adoration of the Blessed Sacrament—trelays of worship- 
pers so that It is never left alone by day or night. Christ had 
taken bread and said: “‘ This is my body,” Christ had said: 
“Lo, I am with you all days.’’ Catholics, believing Him, have 
always adored the Blessed Sacrament as the Presence of God 
Incarnate. Fresh forms of devotion arise in every age since the 
Church is living, growing, developing, and each development 
has in it at once something fresh and a re-assertion of the eternal 
Truth revealed in the Gospels. 

Thus Montmartre—the centre of Reparation and dedication 
expressing belief in the Church, Christ’s Mystical Body—became 
too the rallying spot for this constantly increasing Eucharistic 
devotion. Visit the dormitories where the men who watch at 
night take a brief rest between the night of prayer and the day 
of work—for many groups are labourers. Others are tradesmen 
or clerks or professional men, others are down and outs, ragged 
and hungry. By day the watching is done by women. Groups 
all over France are associated with Montmartre in this offer of 
unceasing adoration. Religious communities had already made 
it the centre of their lives, but this spreading among the laity 
is comparatively new. Nor is it confined to France. In Eng- 
Jand, too, in Ireland, in America, in all countries where groups 
of Catholics can inaugurate it, may be found night and day 
watching and prayer, special days of Exposition, the Holy 
Hour—prayer of at least an hour before the Blessed Sacrament 
in commemoration of the Agony in the Garden. Christ in 
Gethsemane asked the Apostles: ‘‘ Could you not watch one 
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hour with me,” and Christians of the Nineteenth Century flocked 
to answer that divine request : “‘ Watch and pray.” 

Montmartre is one Nineteenth Century expression of the truth 
that God Incarnate still lives and is realised in His Church. 

Another is Lourdes, known to all though rivalled as a place of 
pilgrimage by shrines ancient and modern in Portugal, Poland, 
Italy. 

Christianity has always been at once universal and curiously 
local. God became Man in an Incarnation—one single human 
nature. He was born in one little village, lived long in another, 
taught in one narrow slip of country where He healed a few 
dozens of the world’s multitudinous sufferers. Yet no longer in 
Jerusalem or Gerizim were men to worship exclusively, for the 
Father sought those in every country who through Jesus should 
worship in spirit and in truth. This union of localisation and 
universality finds expression in the miracle of tongues on Whit 
Sunday and to-day in the language and liturgy which unites at 
one altar men severed by national languages and national 
interests. 

‘“Why at Lourdes and not at Leeds,” asks the Hyde Park 
heckler who is told of our Lady appearing to Bernadette in the 
nook in the Pyrenees and of the miracles that followed the 
apparitions. But none asks this who has been to Lourdes on a 
great pilgrimage. Just after the war I drank at the fountain 
in company with Belgian and German pilgrims: while at the 
Grotto, and at the great moment of benediction outside the 
Church, went up the Gospel prayers in English, French, German, 
and Latin. 

“ Lord, he whom Thou lovest is sick 
Lord, if Thou wilt Thou canst make me whole 
Lord, that I may hear 


Lord, that I may see 
Lord, that I may walk.” 


Materialists make at once too much and too little of the 
miracles at Lourdes. They think if we were properly spiritual 
we should not want miracles. They are scornful over the immense 
number of pilgrims and the small number of cures. But the 
Catholic feels (or so he hopes) like the Apostles in Palestine. 
He rejoices in God’s tender compassion when He lays His hand 
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on the sick and cures them. As the priest rests the Monstrance 
carrying the Blessed Sacrament on the head of a sick man, that 
man hopes for a cure. But far more he cares that Christ thus 
touches him. ‘‘ They found the Child,” says the Gospel, “ with 
Mary His Mother.’’ And “ There stood at the foot of the Cross 
His Mother.’”’ Mary appeared to Bernadette at Lourdes, and 
as men flock to the shrine of Mary they find Christ with His 
Mother. And as at Cana, so to-day she says: ‘‘ Whatsoever 
He shall say to you do ye.” 

Lourdes, like Palestine, matters most because it is a localisa- 
tion of the supernatural which spreads from it in widening 
circles. We rejoice at a miracle with the sick man who is cured, 
but more because we hope that this miracle may prove the 
supernatural to those who do not believe. We hope, we are not 
certain. Zola witnessed a miracle, but when he wrote of Lourdes 
he distorted the facts and described a relapse where history tells 
us none occurred. The supernatural had to knock hard at the 
door of Nineteenth Century materialism. 

Lourdes then means primarily the supernatural, next the 
miracles, proving God’s real intervention in the lives of His 
creatures. Those who hate and reject Lourdes are perilously 
near to rejecting the Gospels, and indeed the same methods of 
criticism are usually applied by those who cannot believe in a 
personal God incarnate in a human nature. 


Devotion is dogma in action. ‘ Until a truth has gone down 
into the heart and burns there like fire and breathes there like 
air it is dead.’’ Most of us are half dead on the spiritual side, 
and the real effect of Christian teaching and devotion can only 
be seen in those fully alive—that is in the saints. Viewing the 
Church as a supernatural Society, whose end is to prepare men 
for heaven by giving them divine truth and divine life, it becomes 
obvious that nothing is more important in Church History than 
the lives of those who have made fullest use of these gifts. It is 
around these lives, lived on the confines of the supernatural 
world, that the battle between good and evil, between a personal 
God and a personal devil becomes most acute and most visible. 

There is a story that an English priest, good and conscientious, 
but not cast in heroic mould, hearing of the Curé d’Ars, who had 
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changed Ars from “the wickedest village in France” into a 
school for Saints and a resort of pilgrims, went there to see him. 

“T wish,’ he said, “‘ I could produce in my parish the same 
results as you. What methods do you use with your people ° 
I have tried everything without much success.” 

“ Have you fasted for them on bread and water ? ’’ Vianney 
asked him. ‘ Have you slept on a plank ? Have you scourged 
yourself to blood for them ? ”’ 

The English priest went home slightly depressed. 

A man who lived on a couple of cold potatoes, who slept about 
two hours each night, who worked and prayed for twenty-two 
hours out of each twenty-four might well be counted out of 
reach for imitation. Yet he remained an ideal. Every year 
something like 100,000 pilgrims came to Ars, made their confes- 
sion and renewed or began a life shaped by the supernatural. 
Like his divine Master, John Baptist Vianney contended with 
the devil, worked miracles whereby to feed the little company 
at his orphanage; his sermons were like those assigned by 
tradition to St. John the Evangelist in their utter simplicity : 
“Little children, love one another.’ Yet Lacordaire came to 
sit at his feet and learn. Like his divine Master, after a day 
thronged by the multitude he passed the whole night in the 
prayer of God. 

The Church has set him as patron of the secular clergy— 
for by a secular priest she does not mean a worldly priest. In 
St. John Baptist Vianney was seen not personal sanctity only, 
but the power of the Sacraments. His words were something, 
his life was very much, but chiefly because by his words and by 
his life he drew men to make use of those floods of divine life 
whose source is on Calvary, where every priest daily stands and 
joins Christ in offering the one Eternal Sacrifice. 


There are elements in Catholic devotion to which the term 
childish is scornfully applied. And it may at times be deserved. 
Yet often enough it is simply an unfortunate or unlovely expres- 
sion that gives an air of childishness to what is in essence child- 
like and so worthy of reverence, for “‘ unless ye become as little 
children ye shall not see the Kingdom of God.”’ 

Thérése of Lisieux is the great portent of the Nineteenth 
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Century. It was a century unspiritual, materialist, “ prac- 
tical,’’ measuring even virtue by its observable material results. 
In such a world God took a child and set her in the midst to 
renew the teaching of the Gospel. Childlike she was in utter 
abandonment to Him, in realisation of her own powerlessness, 
in obedience and in love. But none can read the Histoire d'une 
Ame and think that childlike means childish. For it is a book of 
real genius and profound mystical thought. Her “little way ” 
is steep and terrible in all its external surroundings—a life of 
constant prayer and penance and intense suffering heroically 
borne, entered upon at the age of fifteen, terminated by a pro- 
longed and most painful illness at twenty-four. How much 
she has meant to the Christian world may be partly gauged by 
the fact that her book has sold several million copies in French 
besides translations into almost all the languages anyone reads. 

St. John of the Cross said that one act of pure love was worth 
more to the Church than all external activities, and this child 
made of her whole life one prolonged act of love, feeding the 
flame with constant minute sacrifices, constant little kindnesses 
and services doing selfishness to death. And as she acted she 
thought and prayed. Absorbed one day in an intensity of 
divine love she longed to be able to give it every possible expres- 
sion. She envied the office of the priesthood—yet also the 
humility which led St. Francis to refuse it. She longed for 
martyrdom, but could not be content with “ but one death.” 
She wanted a thousand deaths by multitudinous tortures. To 
appease this strange torment she turned to the New Testament, 
and there read St. Paul’s words about the Church as the Mystical 
Body of Christ, ending with the outbreak: “‘ But be ye zealous 
for better gifts. . . . I show you a more excellent way.” 

Yes, the body lived through the heart’s blood and love was 
the secret of Christ’s mystical body—the heart was her place 
and the place of all true contemplatives ; without them the 
external energies of the body would cease. As a child she had 
put aside missionary records. They made her burn to be a 
missionary, but for her that was a ‘‘ temptation.’’ She had to 
be a contemplative, and by prayer reach out to the ends of the 
earth. 

If the Church is really in the world to unite men with God— 
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to deify mankind—is not such a life a great event in Church 
_history ? And we only know of it because Thérése was com- 
manded to write. The things that are not bring to nought the 
things that are, and many lives that to the world simply ave not 
live in God’s presence in even the most materialistic of ages. 


The Saints, the miraculous, prayer, the supernatural; we 
are still in the Gospel atmosphere, but something else is seen 
as needed for its fulness. “‘Go ye and teach all nations” ; 
the great ages of the Church’s spiritual life have ever been those 
of widest missionary activity. 

That this was so in the Nineteenth Century probably few 
realise, for the Eighteenth Century ended and the Nineteenth 
began in missionary deadness. The suppression of the Jesuits, 
the European wars, the contests between Catholic and Pro- 
testant in the mission field had all done a deadly work. Yet 
such a sketch as Georges Goyau’s Missions et Misstonnaires, 
with its rich documentation, brings home an amazing fact. 
From 1830 to 1930 may be counted the Church’s greatest hundred 
years of missionary work since the first ages of Christianity. 

The beginning must be traced to the internal impetus towards 
a missionary energy of the entire Church first formulated by 
Pauline Marie Jaricot in her Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. Asa child she, too, had wanted to be a missionary, but 
living earlier than Ste. Thérése she learnt that the mission field 
had no place in it for women. Yet she must help, by work as 
well as prayer. ‘‘ Very well,” said her brother, a small boy who 
had just repudiated her request to go to be a missionary with 
him, “‘ You can collect money, you can send us out the things 
we need.” 

So she started a collection of halfpennies; her first offering 
to the missions had mounted to 1,500 francs, and after a century 
the sous collected by the Society were half a milliard a year. 
With every gift went a prayer from the poorest Catholics, whose 
sous had often been given at real cost. The whole of the Church 
had begun to get behind the Church’s missions. Other similar 
societies for the support of missionaries grew up in great numbers. 
But most significant of all was the great number of religious 
orders which were either founded in this century purely for 
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mission work, or else, founded earlier, now added this to their 
other works, White Fathers, Fathers of the Holy Ghost, Pic- 
puciens, Marists, Oblates of Mary Immaculate, Salesians, 
Oblates of St. Francis de Sales, Fathers of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary, Pious Society of the Missions, St. Joseph’s Mill 
Hill Missionaries, founded at a date when England itself still 
counted as a Missionary country, Maryknoll in America, St. 
Columban in Ireland. The older orders took a fresh missionary 
impetus, colleges were opened at Rome for special missionary 
training by Franciscans, Capuchins, Lazarists and Trinitarians. 
Quite a new move was the rush of women to the mission field ; 
and a new mobilising of the Brothers, societies of men under 
vows but not priests. 

While in the early part of the century the great mass of mis- 
sionary activity had come from France, in the latter half Italy, 
Holland, Germany, Belgium, Ireland, England are increasingly 
represented. But the effect of this fresh activity, its relations 
with the older missions, especially those of Spain and Portugal, 
its policy and methods needed a directing mind. In nothing has 
papal policy been so uniform, in nothing the value of a single head 
to a universal Church so manifest as in this matter of missions. 

“Teach all nations’’—but what when the teachers them- 
selves are of many nations? How great the danger of State 
rivalries, of a progress slowed up because different nationalities 
will not work together, of checks to the development of native 
churches in the countries evangelised. Rome has seen this 
clearly. Propaganda was founded to unify missionary effort, 
to work against national rivalries, and the Popes from Gregory 
XVI to Pius XI especially have urged unceasingly the need 
for the quickest possible establishing of a native priesthood. 
Native bishops, native priests, nuns, catechists were to be 
the structure of a Church that as soon as possible should be 
self-supporting. And then the European missionary could pass 
on to countries not yet evangelised. Had Japan been treated 
thus three hundred years ago, it might to-day have great tracts 
of native Christianity. Had the Apostles acted like many 
European missionaries, the Popes ceased not to declare, Chris- 
tianity could never have become rooted in Europe. 

Goyau is anxious to point out that this consistent papal 
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policy of the Nineteenth Century—native Christian clergy and 
peoples in China, in India, in Africa—was directed not against 
France, but against the ancient missionary conquests of Spain 
and Portugal. He “doth protest too much,” but in truth the 
papal utterances were directed against a spirit that belongs to 
humanity in whatever race it be found. Actually, although 
each Pope in turn complained of its slow growth, native organisa- 
tion has been one of the most striking elements of the last hundred 
years, and native colleges in Rome, in Japan, China, India, and 
Africa have found European support, especially in the Société de 
Saint Pierre Apétre, founded by two Frenchwomen who poured 
their livelihood and their lives into this work, and had the honour 
of adopting a Japanese boy who became the first native Bishop 
of Japan. 

If all this meant immense progress in the mission field, in 
numbers of conversions and the spread of Christianity, the usual 
price had to be paid—martyrdom. In ey age the Church 
expects saints, she expects martyrs. 

“The Canonisation of the Jee Maite ” Wilfrid Ward 
wrote in his Life of Wiseman, “ was one of those events in Catholic 
history which startle the secular world. When Pius IX had been 
driven to Gaeta, and all the world supposed he must be fully 
occupied with diplomatic negotiations for his restoration, he 
issued his letter on the Immaculate Conception. And now he 
chose the moment when his secular fortunes seemed again at 
their lowest, for a great universal demonstration of homage to 
the heroic martyrs of Japan.”’ 

The Nineteenth Century, too, had its martyrs, in Corea, 
China, Africa. Baunard speaks of 11g in a century, of whom 95 
were French. But this is not to count the masses of native 
Christians wiped out, for instance, in the Boxer rebellion (prob- 
ably 8,000), or indeed the martyrs of Uganda. During the 
tragic ““Annamite Vespers’’ 50 priests were slain and 50,000 
native Christians. The French administration might have saved 
them, and Lecanuet draws a moving picture of an old missionary 
going on his knees to the anticlerical Paul Bert, who turned his 
back and walked away. Paul Bert died as Governor-General of 
Cochin China, shortly after pontificating in an Annamite temple, 
and offering incense to idols. The foes of the French missionary 
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of the Nineteenth Century were certainly those of his own house- 
hold. 

Nor does the figure of martyrdoms count those who fell from 
disease—about 600 of the White Fathers are numbered between 
Lavigerie’s foundation and the end of the century, while Father 
Damien was not alone in confronting the terrors of leprosy. 
No one can be at all in touch with missionary nuns, especially 
in Africa, without realising the terrible toll that disease takes 
year by year of which little record is kept. One sister’s name 
replaces another in the letters which thank the worker behind 
the lines. The ranks are closed at once, and the missionary 
army goes forward. 


If 


I have chosen certain more splendid manifestations of the 
living Catholicism of the Nineteenth Century ; one could multiply 
them almost endlessly ; and if it be remembered that alongside 
them there were large areas of spiritual deadness, it must also 
be remembered that the Church is working in that most difficult 
of all materials, human nature. That great numbers of Catholics 
should be little wrought upon by the divine mysteries is, alas, 
normal enough in the Church’s history. 

What is far beyond the normal is the great multitude of those 
whose spiritual vitality approached or transcended the heroic. 
Against this background of intense activity in the Church’s 
essential life, the intellectual problems which came to such bitter 
prominence in the early years of the Twentieth Century are seen 
in a better proportion. Before continuing the story of my 
parents’ lives, which were so much involved in these problems, 
it is necessary to turn once more to the background: for with 
all this splendid vigour of Catholic life, there was one activity 
which lagged behind the rest. 

Education in the Middle Ages had been in the Church’s hands 
—with the widest possible circumference, religion had been its 
centre. Since the Renaissance secular society had taken hold of 
it. The buildings set up by Catholics had been snatched from 
them, the Church as teacher had been dethroned. The Nine- 
teenth Century saw the Church gradually regaining her position 
in the teaching field, and one great proof of her success was the 
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very large number of schools and colleges opened in Syria, China, 
_ Japan, and the Indies, receiving not Christian pupils only, but 
those of all religions, ‘‘ putting them in touch with a high cul- 
ture in a Christian atmosphere.”’ 

Often out of four hundred pupils fewer than a hundred would 
be Christians, for the general education given by Catholic masters 
was prized highly. To a large extent the same thing was visible 
in Europe. When my father investigated the figures he was 
amazed and delighted at the huge proportion of examination 
successes scored by Christian Brothers’ schools and other Catholic 
secondary schools in Ireland. The opening of the Catholic 
Universities of Lille, Toulouse and Paris, the struggle for a 
Catholic University in Ireland, the success of Catholics at last 
_allowed to go to Oxford and Cambridge, showed the same trend 
in the field of higher studies. 

Catholics in the Nineteenth Century were eager and successful 
in learning, teaching, thinking. But were they always thinking, 
learning, teaching as Catholics ? Had they to any extent accepted 
the new secular orientation of studies? Were they merely 
teaching the same things as well as or better than the secular 
educationists around them? Or was religion still the centre 
and all else radiating from it ? 

The question first arises in the foreign missionary colleges 
from some figures given by Goyau. Of nearly three hundred 
pagan pupils @ year in one college, about thirty became Chris- 
tians in the course of twenty years,! i.e., between one and two 
a year. Now, granted that such a college could not be directly 
missionary in scope it still seems strange that the eighty Catholic 
pupils, that the Fathers teaching there, should not have had 
a greater effect on the religion of the pagan pupils. The numbers 
baptised in the mission fields of these same countries are always 
immensely—out of all proportion—higher among the less 
educated. , 

If we compare such figures with the testimony of a few of the 
numerous young Frenchmen who having left the Church after 
a Catholic education returned to her in later life, we shall I 
think reach the conclusion that there was something definitely 
lacking in the Catholic education of the Nineteenth Century, 
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however successful the secular education given by Catholics. 
It may have been in part that a Catholic atmosphere was rated 
too high, not as re-inforcing, but as replacing instruction. 
“A high culture 7 a Christian atmosphere,” says Goyau—he 
does not say “ A Christian culture.” 

‘‘T must ask the Marianite fathers who educated me,”’ Francois 
Mauriac writes, ‘“‘ to forgive me if I affirm that . . . their reli- 
gious instruction was practically non-existent ; it consisted of 
less than two hours a week, and neither the masters nor the 
boys attached much importance to it. . . . On the other hand, 
however, the masters had perfected the art of surrounding us 
with an other-worldly atmosphere which infused holiness into 
every moment of the day: they formed not Catholic intelligences, 
but Catholic sensibtlities.”” + 

Henri Ghéon ? complains of the terrible duilness of Christian 
doctrine as taught at his school, and suggests that the boys 
would have found greater interest and inspiration in the lives 
of the saints. But he forgets that saints’ lives at that date were 
not written by Henri Ghéon! In my own youth I suffered much 
from the scruple of whether it was wicked to dislike St. Aloysius 
as much as I did, and I puzzled over the question whether one 
could choose one’s friends in Heaven and be merely civil to the 
less agreeable saints. But doctrine, as taught by my mother, 
was never dull for an instant, and there must be something 
fantastically bad in teaching that makes dull the most thrilling 
subject in the world. 

The intellectual difference seems small between a Ghéon or a 
Mauriac coming from Catholic schools, and a Jacques Maritain 
or a Psichari who came from a Protestant or an unbelieving 
education, in their search for Catholic truth. The Nineteenth 
Century saw indeed a great revival in the life of the Church, in 
saints, in missionary work, in profound Catholic life. But why 
did it all mean little or nothing to a mainly pagan world ? 

The numbers to whom the Church had brought the good news 
of salvation grew smaller and smaller in proportion to the growth 
of the world’s inhabitants. Even countries nominally Catholic 
held but a small proportion who lived by the supernatural ; 
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while the trend of thought, when not definitely hostile to the 
Church’s teaching, simply ignored it. And sadder still, but a 
- question that must be faced, why was the Church not only not 
gaining more swiftly, why was she actually losing so many of her 
children ? 

Closely bound up with this problem, indeed actually a part of 
it, is the origin and growth of what in the present century was 
first named Modernism. For what began as an attempted solu- 
tion became an added difficulty in the path of the Catholic 
thinker. 

Very much has been written on the subject both from the 
Modernist and the Catholic standpoint, especially admirable 
being Jean Riviere’s Modernisme dans l’Eglise. I have tried in 
a later chapter to show what Modernism meant and what were 
its infiltrations from Naturalistic thought outside the Church. 
In this chapter I want, very diffidently, to approach another 
problem, no less important to the understanding of my subject 
and period, but which no Catholic so far as I know has directly 
handled. What were the internal causes in current Catholicism 
which led to it? Maude Petre in Modernism repudiates “‘ non- 
Catholic Modernism ’’ with some contempt, and seems to claim 
it as an essentially ‘“‘ Catholic”? growth. And indeed the out- 
standing Modernists began as Catholics and as priests. On the 
other hand, much thought now recognised as distinctly Catholic 
was at the time branded as Modernism. Riviére instances 
Batiffol and Lagrange, and Lecanuet in his admirable La Vte 
de l’Eglise sous Léon XIII adds Blondel and Duchesne. Riviere 
seems to prove his assertion that ‘ Catholic’? Modernism 
took its rise in France and was by far most powerful in that 
country, which makes Lecanuet’s book the more valuable for a 
study of the period. For there is no doubt that the seeds of 
Modernism were sown by the last quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century, and that by the ‘nineties it was already a plant of 
sturdy growth. 

The important questions we have to answer are: Why was 
it necessary that Modernism should be dealt with by methods 
of court martial rather than by reasoned discussion? Why 
was it so hard to distinguish friend from foe? Why were 
loyal Catholics saddened by being called Modernists, why 
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did outstanding Modernists continue to claim the name of 
Catholic ? 

And here I should like to avoid the facile answer that all this 
was due to ‘‘ Modernist treachery.” That there was about 
many of the Modernists a very great lack of honour and loyalty 
cannot be denied; it will emerge in the course of my story. 
But that there were causes inside the Church which led inevitably 
to some sort of trouble I think Lecanuet’s books and the mass of 
literature on the period leave no doubt. One pregnant sentence 
of Cardinal Newman’s sums up the answer to these questions 
and invites further analysis: ‘‘ We are living on the intellect 
of a former age.” 

During the siege period Catholics had for the most part for- 
gotten how to think as Catholics. Because Christ has promised 
that He will never forsake His Church, the deposit of Faith has 
remained inviolate, but the members of the Church preserved 
it for their descendants rather like the martyrs who died for it 
than like the schoolmen who unfolded and explained it. When 
thought began again within the Church, there came with it the 
certainty of suspicion, the danger of heresy. 

It may be felt that I am putting this re-ccommencement of 
Catholic thought far too late when I speak of it as barely showing 
at the end of the Nineteenth Century and not really widespread 
before the second decade of the Twentieth. 

My father had called one of his books W. G. Ward and The 
Catholic Revival, and there is no doubt he saw this “ revival ” 
as largely an intellectual one. Yet he also showed it in his study 
of Continental Catholicism as a brief interlude dying down in 
France by the middle of the century, while in England it prob- 
ably reached its peak soon after the Oxford Movement. In 
Germany, too, there was a pretty wide gap between the genera- 
tion of Moehler and the host of Catholic writers that the Twentieth 
Century has produced. 

My father showed in his analysis of the French thinkers the 
way in which their followers exaggerated and ultimately des- 
troyed their leading ideas, but I think it is much easier to-day 
to see how this attempt at a movement was bound by its very 
nature to issue in sterility. In an intellectual movement it is 
very dangerous for the flowers of art and literature to precede 
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the thinking on which they should depend. A romance may be 
beautiful as are J Promesst Spost and Sintram: it can at best 
give but an impression of Catholicism. 

“JT finished Manzoni’s novel, not without many tears,” Wilfrid 
Ward quotes Macaulay. “If the Church of Rome were really 
what Manzoni represents her to be, I should be tempted to follow 
Newman’s example.” 

But where were the books—theological and philosophical— 
to convince Macaulay that indeed she was? The Catholic art of 
this period makes Heine’s gibe almost comprehensible. ‘‘ They 
went on pilgrimage to Rome,” he says of his convert fellow 
countrymen, “‘ where the Vicar of Christ was to reinvigorate 
consumptive German art with asses’ milk.’”’ Whatever the 
treatment the art remained consumptive. 

In the analysis of de Maistre’s and de Bonald’s thought we 
come upon something far more important, thinking which was 
vitally necessary—yet could not of its nature engender further 
thought. 

De Maistre’s Du Pape is a book on the philosophy of authority. 
For this there was a threefold necessity. The Reformation had 
been a heresy against authority. The French Revolution seemed 
in the cry ‘“‘ Liberty and equality ’’ to be based on the same heresy, 
even if, as some Catholics have held, there might be in the ideal 
of “fraternity ’’ a basis of agreement between a free State and 
a free Church. And in France Gallicanism threatened the unity 
of the Church as well as its freedom. The Papacy was the great 
hope for religion, for its freedom as well as its unity and effective- 
ness, and a philosophy of the Pope’s authority was a necessity 
of the hour. But such a philosophy, necessary, valuable as it 
was, such a re-assertion of one doctrine could lead no further. 
Former heresies had led to endless discussion and fresh develop- 
ments. A heresy on authority could only be defeated. Its 
defeat was not of itself and necessarily productive of further 
thought. 

De Bonald’s traditionalism had in it something of the same 
element. In its exaggerations by his followers—especially de 
Lammenais—it was condemned. As put forth by de Bonald 
himself it was a valuable analysis of the place of tradition in 
intellectual life, a defence of the “‘ reason of the race’’ against 
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the unchecked speculations of the individual mind. Something 
more must be said later of this line of de Bonald’s, for it is of 
especial interest in relation both to his time and our own. But 
by his followers it led on the one hand to a highly dangerous 
depreciation of reason, which could hardly encourage its further 
exercise, on the other to an exaggeration of the value of detailed 
pious traditions such as the Bollandists already and Abbé 
Duchesne and Father Thurston later have done so much to 
reduce to just proportions. Like de Maistre, de Bonald had no 
real intellectual heir. 

Cardinal Newman was the one great creative thinker of the 
Church of the Nineteenth Century. 

Anyone reading the apologetic works of the period will 
see why Newman could say that we were living on the 
intellect of a former age. There is hardly any thought in 
most of these books. They are aiming only at repeating what 
has been said by the great thinkers of the past, and if the authors 
had sat down to copy out the pages of St. Thomas Aquinas 
they would have done something a great deal more useful. 
Repetition of thought by a man who is not himself a thinker is 
almost always useless, because having failed to seize the thought, 
he repeats it inaccurately. A striking example of this is a little 
book called The God of Philosophy, by Dr. Aveling. I remember 
it particularly because of a curious incident which is almost 
dramatic in the light of what followed. Dr. Aveling lunched 
with us one day, and my father lost all that suavity of manner 
which should distinguish a host in his attitude towards a guest 
and a layman in his attitude towards a priest as the 
two men fought about the foundations of belief and the 
philosophy of religion. My mother and I tried to keep the 
peace, and after our visitor’s departure, as we drew a long 
breath of relief, my father said: “‘ Well, if I had to base 
my faith on the grounds put forward by Dr. Aveling, I should 
leave the Church.’”’ Dr. Aveling did leave the Church a few 
years later. 

But even where the works of modern Catholic Apologetic 
were good, even where the arguments were sound and were 
clearly set out, they were only too liable to fall on unheeding 
ears. My father was never tired of stressing the fact that minds 
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needed a certain preparation before they could receive a truth 
which was new to them. He would quote again and again 
Newman’s saying: ‘‘ Novelty is often error for those who are 
unprepared for it, from the refraction with which it enters into 
their conceptions.’ It was not in fact truth that they received. 
It was a lot of little splinters which might pierce minds instead 
of illuminating. Or again the truth might pass by the man to 
whom it was uttered and make no impression whatever if there 
had not been at least some preliminary study of the science of 
psychology. In theory psychology was almost an invention of 
the Nineteenth Century, but practically my father held that 
St. Thomas Aquinas in adopting the methods of argument preva- 
lent in the Universities of his own day had shown a profound 
and sure psychology, which his modern admirers were largely 
neglecting. 

One of the first things that has to be done to secure the accept- 
ance by any mind of the truth that we want to offer to it is to 
find out what premises that mind will accept: what are its 
existing first principles. I remember a story that used to amuse 
my father of a discussion between Cardinal Manning and Mr, 
Gibson (now Lord Ashbourne) who had recently become a 
Catholic. He announced that he had done so on Comtist prin- 
ciples, and that he did not believe it possible to prove the exist- 
ence of God in the scholastic fashion. Cardinal Manning said 
to him: “ Now, Mr. Gibson, I will undertake to prove to you 
by argument four-square the Existence of God, but first you must 
give me my premises: do you admit that you yourself exist ? ”’ 
After an instant’s hesitation, Mr. Gibson answered: ‘“‘ Not in 
any sense that would be of controversial advantage to your 
Eminence.’ Cardinal Manning’s sense of humour was not keen, 
but this did tickle him enormously, and a couple of years later, 
at one of his receptions, seeing the rather striking figure of Mr. 
Gibson in the distance, he beckoned him to approach and 
remarked : ‘‘ Well, do you exist yet ?”’ 

Cardinal Newman and Wilfrid Ward both saw that if the vital 
truth is to be got into men’s minds and to give them life, there 
must be a preliminary study of the mind, there must be an 
attempt to get hold of some point in the mind to which the 
doctrine can somehow be attached. In Martin Chuzzlewitt, 
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when Tom Pinch bought a piece of steak, the butcher, seeing 
with pain his clumsy attempts to get it into his overcoat pocket, 
begged to be allowed to do it for him: “ for meat,” he said with 
some emotion, ‘‘must be humoured, not drove.” It was the 
attempt to dvive truth into the mind that seemed to Newman, 
and seemed to my father, singularly unsuccessful. 

I suppose the perfect formula would be (a) study the truth, 
(b) study the mind. The Modernists, like Cardinal Newman 
and like Wilfrid Ward, were urgent that the mind of the modern 
man should be studied. They asked also, as did Newman, for 
a large measure of charity in that study. One cannot but feel 
that a great many of the old-fashioned apologists took refuge 
from their own lack of success in converting the moderns by 
very unfair abuse of them. It is much easier to tell a man he 
is in bad faith than it is to work hard at understanding why 
you are not helping him. But the Modernists, while they laid 
this enormous stress on the mind, seemed to forget that it was 
after all subsidiary to the truth. No amount of humouring the 
parcel into his pocket would have satisfied Tom Pinch if, when 
he got home, he found that the butcher had put gristle instead 
of meat into the parcel. 

To change the metaphor, the Modernists saw, as did Neen 
that an enormous amount of old-fashioned apologetic had 
become valueless, but in their ardour to get rid of it they “‘ emptied 
out the baby with the bath-water,”’ losing divine truth in their 
dissatisfaction with its Nineteenth Century expression. 

Then, too, there was a danger in the stress laid on the mind 
if it was not continually balanced by the effort to see more 
deeply into revealed truth. It was already realised by the more 
intelligent Catholic thinkers of the later Nineteenth Century 
how much harm had been done to Catholic thought by the 
Protestant Controversy. 

Placing themselves as Lecanuet well puts it “at the same 
angle of vision and meeting the opposition point by point and 
detail by detail,’ Catholic apologists had become far too con- 
troversial and had lost their view of Catholic truth as one great 
whole. Catholic theology itself had become polemical, says the 
great Sulpician Father Hogan.! Its apologists laid stress on 
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those doctrines only which were being attacked and had almost 
ceased to meditate on the deeper and more life-giving truths of 
~ Catholicism. 

Yet the very men who saw this most clearly were in danger 
of making the same mistake in relation to the science and criti- 
cism of their own age. They were inclined to meet it rather in 
a friendly than in a hostile spirit—but they were still allowing 
an outside element to direct the current of thought that should 
spring from the well of Catholic truth and rush forward, creating 
its own river-bed deep and wide, that from its waters might come 
the healing of the nations. 

If we are to understand not Modernism alone, but the loss of 
faith that preceded and accompanied it, if we are to understand 
the great Catholic movement that is following it, we must also 
understand that there were legitimate causes for intellectual 
dissatisfaction with the recent expression of Catholicism. 
Jacques Riviére, the child of Catholic parents, brought up by 
his mother “ in a close intimacy with God,” had wandered away 
like Ghéon, like Mauriac, like Claudel himself who was now 
trying to bring him back. But so little had Riviére ever heard of 
an intellectual basis for Catholicism that he feared Claudel’s 
interpretation was but his own fancy. 

“Are you certain,’ he wrote,? ‘that you possess the true 
meaning of Christianity—not simply the meaning it had for 
its founders but the meaning which its representatives still give 
to it? Who else understands dogmas in your sense? What 
pope, what Saint has held as true the admirable interpretation 
you offer? What would it signify that you and you only had 
preserved the genuine tradition of Jesus; if those who are 
Christians had forgotten it ? What could one make of a religion 
that is misunderstood by all its members save one ? How can I 
believe that a dogma is divine which has been indefinitely 
deformed in transmission? I know that you will reply ‘ The 
Church gives the same interpretation of the doctrine as I.’ 

“In that case, I implore you, give me the evidence. Show me 
that for Her the Redemption, Hell, the Crucifixion have the 
same meaning as for you. And then explain why none of the 
faithful hold them in this same true meaning.”’ 

Claudel reassured him, sent him to the Gospels, to St. Thomas, 
to Pascal—but of modern writers to none save Newman ! 


Correspondance, 1907-1914, Pp. 14. 
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III 


The inadequacy of modern Catholic books mattered less, 
however, than the inadequate training in the seminaries. The 
clergy are the natural leaders of the Church’s thought, and their 
learning or lack of learning affects more than anything the quality 
of religious instruction received from the pulpit and in the school- 
room. 

Pére de Grandmaison, in his contribution to La Vie Catho- 
lique dans la France contemporaine, notes among the causes of 
Modernism “ the feeling of a need for revitalising the higher 


levels of the teaching of religion ’’ ; and he is but one of many 
witnesses to this special need of the age in which his own work 
began. 


One of the best brief accounts of how this came to be I have 
found in a work, from which I have already quoted, Clerical 
Studies (now out of print), by J. B. Hogan, a distinguished 
American Sulpician. Fr. Hogan taught for many years at St. 
Sulpice in Paris, and was later President of St. John’s Seminary 
at Boston. He published his book in 1808. 

He sketches briefly that decay in scholastic philosophy which 
followed the age of St. Thomas during which “ no great thinker 
emerges, no powerful synthetic mind. . . . It would seem to be 
almost a law of human development that periods of especial 
brilliancy in any direction should be followed by a term of 
powerlessness and sterility ’’ (p. 46). 

As a result of this sterile period came a reaction against 
scholastic philosophy itself and a time when it was scarcely to 
be found in Catholic seminaries. In 1832 he notes in “the 
general directions given to the professors of philosophy of the 
Society of Jesus, we find a recommendation which has all the 
appearance of a concession, that at least the future students 
of theology should be taught the meaning of the scholastic 
terms they were likely to meet.” } 

What then had taken the place of Scholasticism in Catholic 
seminaries? ‘‘Fragments from Descartes, Malebranche, 
Leibnitz, Balmés, Rosmini. . . a sort of eclecticism, not very 
deep, or systematic, or strong ”’ (p. 38). 


1 Pachtler Ratio Studiorum, quoted in Hogan, p. 38. 
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With this agrees Newman’s description of what he heard in 
Rome immediately after his conversion : 


“We heard in Milan that Rosmini’s one zdea was to make a 
positive substantive philosophy instead of answering objections 
in a petty way and being no more than negative. He seemed to 
think that the age required a philosophy, for at present there 
was none. Several things of the same kind which he said struck 
me as good. What we hear here, though we have just begun to 
hear, confirms this. Hope told me we should find very little 
theology here, and a talk we had yesterday with one of the 
Jesuit fathers here shows we shall find little philosophy. It 
arose from our talking of the Greek studies of the Propaganda, 
and asking whether the youths learned Aristotle. ‘Oh, no,’ he 
said, ‘ Aristotle is in no favour here—no, not in Rome—nor St. 
Thomas. I have read Aristotle and St. Thomas and owe a great 
deal to them, but they are out of favour here and throughout 
Italy. St. Thomas is a great saint—people don’t dare to speak 
against him ; they profess to reverence him, but put him aside.’ 
I asked what philosophy they did adopt. He said none. ‘ Odds 
and ends—whatever seems to them best—like St. Clement’s 
Stromata. They have no philosophy. facts are the great 
things, and nothing else. Exegesis, but not doctrine... .’’’! 


Louvain—to become later a great centre of the Thomistic 
revival—was no exception to the general rule. It was in 1880 
that Leo XIII requested the Belgian bishops to create there a 
school of Thomistic philosophy open to all. Its vicissitudes 
before that date are described by Georges Goyau : 


“The studies in Philosophy as carried on at that time at 
Louvain, did not put the students in possession of a system of 
philosophy : at the most they suggested the need of having one, 
and this need was accompanied and tinged by a certain amount 
of apprehension. 

“ For Louvain in the middle of the nineteenth century had a 
school of philosophy authentically native to it, and really original 
in a certain way, and Louvain had its troubles. Of these, 
Professor Ubaghs, a very grave and holy man, had been the 
chief. Rendered anxious over the assaults on the faith made by 
rationalism, he had felt a certain pleasure—a vengeful pleasure 
—at seeing men like Lamennais, de Bonald, and Bautain humiliat- 
ing mere reason, and making tradition the sole or principal source 
of moral and metaphysical truths. But it was not pleasing to 
Rome that the human reason should be despised too much. 


1 Life of Newman, 1912, Vol. I, pp. 166-7. 
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In spite of the peril of rationalism, Rome impartially and 
generously stood up for human reason against the attacks made 
by traditionalism. Ubaghs then took up the cudgels again, but 
more discreetly ; he upheld de Bonald’s theory that the individual 
reason, physically dependent on society and Revelation, neces- 
sarily took from them its first certitudes on God, on the soul, 
and on moral obligations ; but he added as a concession to the 
Holy See—that once provided with this initial knowledge or 
borrowing it from these sources, reason was capable of proving 
to herself the legitimacy of the faith she professed. This con- 
cession did not satisfy Rome; a warning in 1843, and a con- 
demnation in 1864, cut short the hopes aroused by the Ubaghs 
school; Louvain had flattered herself that she was making an 
offer to Rome of weapons against the human reason: Rome 
broke them up. And as sometimes happens after these catas- 
trophes to schools of thought, a generation of philosophers had 
succeeded who were a little afraid of having any system, or even 
a reputation of having one; they were good technicians in 
debate, but by no means good builders.” 1 


It would be an exaggeration to say that Scholasticism had 
been wholly abandoned even at this period, but when Mer. 
d’Hulst wrote an article in which he called Scholasticism “ The 
Christian Philosophy ”’ he was attacked vigorously by no less a 
person than Mgr. Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans: “ I say with- 
out fear,’’ wrote the Bishop, “ that that is a false and dangerous 
school which claims to pin down the immense domain of philo- 
sophical and religious truth within the meagre propositions of 
one system.” And M. Besse says that Scholasticism “ lived 
its life apart, shamefaced and despised.” It is certain, however, 
that it was creeping back before the great decree of Leo XIII. 
It is of the later years of Pius IX that Lecanuet writes when he 
criticises in L’Eglise de France sous la Troistiéme République the 
quality of the teaching staffs, of the general studies and of the 
scholastic manuals in use. 


“What are the studies in the Major Seminary ? They do a 
year or two of scholastic philosophy. The manuals given to the 
students are for the most part in an obscure barbarous Latin— 
ad mentem S. Thomae, say their authors, according to the mind 


* Quoted from Georges Goyau in The Life of Cardinal Mercier, by 
Henri Louis Dubly. 

* Baudrillart Vie de Mgr. d’Hulst, Vol. I, pp. 312-3. 

3 In Deux centres du Mouvement Thomiste, Rome et Louvain. Quoted by 
Lecanuet Vie de l’Eglise sous Léon XIII, p. 466. 
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of St. Thomas . they treat contemporary philosophers—of 
whom they probably know nothing—with lofty disdain; and 
_ even of the great Catholic doctor whose disciples they claim to 
be they give but an incomplete and distorted idea.” 


Too often, he says, important posts are given to untrained 
teachers after a year in the noviceship. 


“They are given chairs quite beyond their capacity, And 
there are deplorable gaps in the curriculum ! In most seminaries 
there is no course in the Sciences to prepare the students to meet 
scientifically the objections against revelation: no course in 
Civil Law or Canon Law. The most incredible thing of all one 
hardly dares to write: in many seminaries there is no course in 
Church History. Scripture means only an hour or two a week 
given to a running commentary—from the point of view of 
piety—upon the Psalms or the Gospels. It would be held 
scandalous to introduce the students to the Historical Criticism 
which, for a century, has been gnawing away at the foundations 
of our sacred books and our Christian traditions. Historical 
Criticism is the heresy of heresies. . . .”’ 1 


W. G. Ward taught philosophy and theology at Ware about 
the same time, and he felt it to be of ‘‘ quite unspeakable import- 
ance ’’ to form the mind of a single priest. But he writes of their 
studies : 


“The whole philosophical fabric which occupies our colleges 
is rotten from the floor to the roof. Nay; no one who has not 
been mixed up practically in a seminary would imagine to how 
great an extent it zntellectually debauches the students’ minds.” 2 


And again 


“ They grow up half consciously, with the conviction that there 
is something argumentatively rotten at the foundation; and 
that the only safe way of keeping the faith is the resolute blinding 
of the reason.”’ 

«Tt seems to me,” wrote Newman, “ that what is to be aimed 
at, is to lay a Catholic foundation of thought—and no foundation 
is above ground.”’ 

The only possible foundation for a revival of Catholic thought 
was laid by Leo XIII when he decreed the return not to Scho- 
lasticism merely, but to its sources—especially St. Thomas. 


1 T’Eglise de France sous la IIIme République, I, 293. 
2 Quoted in Acton and His Circle, Gasquet, p. Xxxvii. 
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Not merely to ‘‘ the mind”’ of the great doctor as interpreted 
by later and inferior thinkers, but to the Master himself. 

But many of those who most enthusiastically welcomed the 
Encyclical Aeternt Patris were apt to forget Newman’s words. 
Where the Pope was laying a foundation they expected a finished 
edifice. Or, to change the metaphor, where Leo was planting 
an acorn they looked for a full-grown oak tree. The Thomist 
revival had to develop by the normal laws of growth. 

“Tt took more than a century,” writes Fr. Hogan, “ to ripen 
and diffuse the Philosophy of the Schools, when first it came to 
light. We must not wonder if it takes more than a generation 
to accommodate it to its new environments. . . . Free discus- 
sion and thorough ventilation can alone give it a permanent 
hold on the minds of men. Secondly, success must depend on the 
avoidance of the faults which proved so harmful in the past.’ ? 

One obstacle in many countries to the Thomist revival is 
pointed out by Lecanuet in relation to France. To gain degrees 
of any value in the eyes of the State, the methods and curri- 
culum of the Université had to be followed and this was anything 
but scholastic. But a far greater difficulty lay in the men who 
had most enthusiastically embraced the movement, and “se 
sont improvisés Thomistes au petit bonheur.” 

To such men were often given chairs in philosophy at the 
seminaries with the worst results. 

Even as late as 1913 Pierre Duhem wrote of some leading 
neo-Thomists: ‘‘ It is my strong impression that they do not 
understand the questions you are raising. They have got the 
trick of a sort of verbiage, of playing with formularies borrowed 
from St. Thomas or others with which they think they are 
answering all when in fact they answer nothing at all . . . our 
neo-Thomists are giving us a pseudo-Aristotle, a pseudo-St. 
Thomas, a pseudo-Scholasticism. They understand nothing of 
that great intellectual movement of the Middle Ages of which 
they boast, and which is indeed admirable but has no resemblance 
to their account of it.’’ 2 

More mildly Fr. Hogan remarks that later Medieval Scho- 
lasticism was confessedly encumbered and endangered by subtle- 


1 Clerical Studies, J. B. Hogan, pp. 59, 60. 
* Quoted Lecanuet Vie de l’Eglise, pp. 478-9. 
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ties and refinements of the schools, yet ‘‘ an attempt is positively 
made in our day to bring them back. . .. The numberless 
possible forms of the syllogism, the various degrees of the materia 
prima, the entities, entelechies, and quiddities in which our 
forefathers revelled’’ (p. 66) were not of the essence of Scho- 
lasticism ; and as he noted, could only be a hindrance to begin- 
ners in philosophy—which seminarians necessarily are. 

The deeper minds in the movement saw clearly enough that 
to waste time on these things was to frustrate Leo XIII’s idea 
and not to fulfil it. 

But too many seemed to think that a Thomist revival 
meant mere repetition ; whereas it meant an attempt to under- 
stand St. Thomas and thus strengthened to go forward into fresh 
regions and further develop Catholic thought. Thus Fr. Rickaby 
wrote to my father in 1903: 


“In reply to your interesting question about St. Thomas, 
this occurs to me. Thomism, i.e. Christianised Aristotelianism 
(not Aristotelianism pure and simple) may be taken either as 
materia prima or as materia signata. If you take it the latter 
way, you identify Thomism with a complex system of philosophic 
truth, so that to meet any philosophic difficulty—e.g. those 
connected with modern biology or dynamics—you only have to 
quote, or at most to expand St. Thomas. All my experience as 
a student tells me that that is not sufficient. Nor do I think 
Leo XIII meant it. But if you take him as materia prima, you 
study him, get to know what he did say, frequently agree, differ 
with reluctance, but still differ where new aspects of Science seem 
to necessitate new philosophy. To say what Thomas would 
have said is often to unsay what he did say. How far this process 
is to be carried is matter of great discretion and great labour. 
But, to vary the metaphor, you have not in the thirteenth- 
century house of St. Thomas a building supplied with every 
philosophic convenience for all time. St. Thomas did not write 
and think to save posterity from all further necessity of thinking, 
and leave us nothing to be done but quote him. The man who 
faced Averroism, and silently followed ‘the Commentator’ in 
many things, while vigorously opposing him in others, would 
have faced Evolution in the same way. What J think Leo XIII 
warns us against is such a philosophy as that of Descartes, which 
turns its back upon Aristotle, Plato, Greek philosophy and 
scholasticism (which is the outcome of all these) and adopts 
crude and hasty theories built on shallow experience. I think 
he means to say: Know your St. Thomas, and then philosophise. 
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There is a great rage for Aristotle now among the best minds in 
Oxford—-and Aristotle is taking them back to Aquinas. Except 
where his ignorance of physical science and history threw him 
out, I don’t think the human mind will ever progress on other 
than Aristotelian lines—and that is the belief of many here.” 


But the later development of the movement belongs rather 
to the present day in which the building is seen rising from the 
foundations which in the Nineteenth Century were still below 
ground. Here it is merely necessary to note that for the moment 
the Thomist revival seemed to make little or no difference in 
the teaching which so insufficiently prepared the clergy either 
for the crisis they were soon to meet or for the Catholic education 
of their own people. 

It was not likely that many among the professors would be 
outstanding philosophers ; and the facility with which Thomism 
can be learnt and taught as mere memory-work made its early 
application hardly an improvement on what had preceded it. 

Thus Father Hogan says after many years’ experience in two 
continents : 


“The student commits to memory and recites, when required, 
a set form of words, definitions, theses, proofs; he answers 
objections in the prescribed form, but with only the haziest 
notion of what it is all about. Ask him to state the same thing 
in other terms, or to put in plain English what he so glibly throws 
off in Latin, he is powerless to do it. Clearly he knows nothing, 
and is learning nothing but words. . . . It has been the experi- 
ence of the writer for many years that, of those who have been 
taught Philosophy and especially Scholastic philosophy, only 
in Latin, not more than one in half a dozen had brought away 
with him much more than a set of formulas, with only a very 
imperfect notion of their meaning, though not unfrequently 
accompanied by a strong determination to cling to them all, 
indiscriminately and at any cost.”’ } 


Lecanuet, too, gives the impression that in many cases the 
“revival’’ of Scholasticism had worked for a greater wooden- 
ness and not a mental enlargement. In his Vie de l’Eglise he 
speaks of the manuals still continuing ad mentem S. Thomae, in 
which modern philosophers were indiscriminately cursed and 
everything described as Kantism, except perchance the actual 


1 Pp. 68, 70, Edition of 1898. 
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teaching of that philosopher ; while questions that were “ agitat- 
ing and even agonising ’’ men’s consciences were left untouched 
and no help given to deal with them. 

He quotes a book anonymously published in 1890 by Abbé 
Latty, later Bishop of Chalons, which caused something of a 
sensation in France: naturally, since, however much the learning 
of the French clergy had “ shrunk,”’ it does seem a pity for even 
one of their own number to call them a “‘ racefuneste!’’ “ Incap- 
able,’ Mgr. Latty continues, “‘ of defining any dogma, they see 
dogmas everywhere,” so as to “ cause despair in Christians of 
good will and drive away the tepid and indifferent.” 

Extreme language is always unfortunate, but if people have 
something very much at heart they are inclined to fall into it, 
and Mer. Latty had deeply at heart the reform of clerical studies. 

For there was another side to the question besides that of a 
somewhat formal and wooden reception of Scholasticism by the 
docile student. There was the real mental trouble caused to the 
mind that could not so readily live on the exercise of memory 
alone. ‘‘ The Pope,’ Father Hogan well says concerning the 
Encyclical, ‘‘ knows that outside the region of religious belief 
and of evident truth the mind is essentially free, and cannot, 
even if it would, bind itself to what has failed to satisfy it.”’ 

That all professors did not realise this was a tragedy of the 
Scholastic Revival in its earlier stages. 

A very different type from Fr. Hogan was Walter Macdonald, 
D.D., author of Reminiscences of a Maynooth Professor. 

I have heard of Macdonald the most varying descriptions. 
The impression made by the book is of a rather striking per- 
sonality, deadly honest, perhaps a little quarrelsome, acute, 
but with a lack of co-ordination in his ideas that is usually the 
mark of the self-educated. But the importance of what he has 
to say has very little relation to his personality—it arises entirely 
from his ecclesiastical position. For thirty-two years he was 
prefect of the Dunboyne Establishment at Maynooth, where he 
had earlier carried out his studies for the priesthood and gained 
his Doctorate of Divinity. 

He describes the days when he himself was a student. None 
of his class possessed a text-book, but were lucky if they had 
“a good manuscript’; by which was meant “ a record more or 
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less verbally faithful of lectures given in old times and handed 
down from one generation of students to another.” His Pro- 
fessor’s one notion of teaching 


‘“ was to keep us to a dead grind of some old traditional statements 
of doctrine, proofs, and answers to objections; all very bald 
and imperfect—very unlike what one meets in the real world. 
Darwin was then revolutionizing thought; but we overturned 
him in two or three brief sentences. Kant was a name of which 
we read in a paragraph of our books with Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel, all visionaries. Following in the wake of Darwin, in 
England, there was a school of Materialistic or Agnostic thought, 
captured by Huxley and Spencer; who, however, troubled 
Mr. Hackett very little. We were educated in a fool’s paradise 
as if we were still in the eighteenth, or even the sixteenth, century. 
. . . We were behind our time; slaying foes that had been 
disabled or killed long ago, and unaware of, or closing our eyes 
to, the new method of attack; with the result that, while we 
were not in the least danger of joining the Anglican or the Irish 
Protestant Church, some of us were painfully disturbed when we 
could no longer keep our eyes closed to the arguments of the 
Rationalists.”” 1 


With this might be compared Canon Dimnet’s account of his 
Seminary experience in My Old World : 2 


“We were told drily that our two volumes contained the 
‘ official philosophy ’ of the Church and we had to take it or 
leave it. Our professor was a young Vincentian of barely 
twenty-four, and a convert, unbending as the young and converts 
generally are, and obviously on his guard against the few of us 
who had had a smattering of what was called philosophte universi- 
tative. Before the first month was over he made a stern speech 
at us in which the frequently repeated admonition: Optio vobis 
datur left no doubt that if we did choose we might choose at our 
peril. We were referred to as Cartestant which I soon discovered 
was an insult. For neither our young professor nor our text- 
books had the least respect for the greatest names in the history 
of philosophy. The phrases abverrat, delirat, toto caelo distat were 
coolly applied to powerful thinkers by an obscure writer, to-day 
buried in oblivion, who thought he possessed what he called 
‘true philosophy !’”’ 3 


1 Reminiscences of a Maynooth Professor, pp. 43, 53. 

2 My Old World, p. 128. 

3 Houtin, however, who later on apostatised, relates in his reminiscences, 
how the professor at his college used to teach him from a Scholastic Manual, 
while the old Superior told him privately afterwards that he himself pre- 
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Dr. Macdonald describes his own keen sufferings as a result 
of the inadequate teaching he.received and his efforts to try to 
think : 


“My nerves were shaken, with the further result that I 
became timorous as regards the foundations of faith, as also with 
regard to errors and contradictions in the Bible. These fears 
also have haunted and troubled me all my life, making it at times 
such a torture, as those only can realize who may have gone 
through the ordeal. Those who have been spared it—who have 
been and are satisfied with the traditional defence of the Catholic 
position—may well thank God for having escaped the anguish 
of suspicion, and fear, and doubt, which I have gone through, 
but—and this thought, perhaps, should make them modest as 
well as thankful—as they have not fought with lions, they did 
not realize the lion’s strength. It is all very well to say that this 
or that is the traditional Catholic view, and hence must be 
satisfactory, until its unsatisfactoriness has been burned into 
you, when you may not be so ready to insist on every letter of 
the tradition. Dr. Murray and Dr. MacCarthy, who taught us 
at Maynooth, knew—or seemed to know—but one side of these 
questions, which strikes one very differently when one realizes 
the other side. I say now, very solemnly, that the conservatism 
in which I was trained very nearly drove me out of the Church 
on many occasions, or into a mad-house, and that the good, 
easy men who, for the honour of God would in the interest of 
religion insist on these traditional views—making dogmas of 
what are but school traditions—are tormenting souls and driving 
them out of the Church.” + 


Dr. Macdonald from having been a student became a teacher. 
He wrote various treatises, whose orthodoxy was criticised, and 
he puts out a strong appeal for discussion such as used to take 
place in the Middle Ages with a view to the clarifying of 
thought : 


“ As if the heavens would fall if two or more professors 
disagreed! Are, then, the sciences of philosophy and theology 
so weak and puny, as compared to other sciences, that there can 
be no live, whole-hearted discussion of the former, without 


ferred Descartes to all the Scholastics. Loisy speaks of the text-book 
used in his Seminary as being “ pénétré d’un cartésianisme mitigé.’’ For, 
Scholasticism, though so strongly urged by Rome, was not yet enforced. 
The text-books in Seminaries, the pronouncements of bishops, were, of 
course, affected by the Pope’s decree, but “‘an intellectual movement 
must be an affair of gradual growth.” 

1 Reminiscences, p. 75. 


I.R. D 
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danger of—who knows what? Or is it that theologians are 
incapable of calm and gentlemanly discussion, such as we find 
on questions, say, of physics or biology? . . . Here I may be 
reminded that theology is not like either physical science or 
history, but does best when it makes no progress: when it just 
discerns the mind of the Schoolmen and takes their authority as 
decisive of any question that may arise. This—however it may 
be denied when put so bluntly—is, I honestly believe, at the back 
of all the objections that are raised to the new developments that 
some of us have advocated in theological science, as well as to the 
means which we have recommended as calculated to lead to 
further progress now undreamt of. Theology is regarded as an 
unprogressive science ; or if it did make progress at one time, 
that was long ago—in the earlier or later medieval schools, 
wherein the science reached its full stature; dwindling later 
except in so far as it is preserved in books, so that the best 
theologian is he who is best acquainted with the school tradition 
and is most ready to accept that as true. 

“Tf, indeed, you do not wish for progress, in theology and 
philosophy—if what you desire most is to have us know as much 
as St. Thomas knew—then indeed you are consistent in denying 
us the use of any other language than his.1 But, oh! how he 
would scorn you and your stagnation—he whose whole life was 
spent in pressing forward the confines of both sciences, which he 
loved and served so well.”’ 


Wiltrid Ward had no sense of bitterness like Dr. Macdonald, 
for his own faith had never been troubled by the inadequacy 
of its official exposition ; he never expressed himself quite as 
vehemently as his father, yet he has left on record after studies 
at two different seminaries the same realisation.2 He always 
looked back to his days as a student as having given him some- 
thing of priceless value in the living reality of Catholicism 
brought home by the liturgy and by the practical application 
to daily life of its great other-worldly principles. He valued 
intensely the “ priestly character ’’ as he had seen it formed in 
college life, and often tried to show that where the world did 
appreciate the results, it fought shy of the supernatural means 


1 This referred to his plea for the teaching of philosophy and theology 
to be given in English instead of Latin. Fr. Hogan held the same view. 
Cardinal Mercier. established at Louvain the teaching of philosophy in 
French, but met with a good deal of opposition in so doing. In the Pre- 
face to the Tvaité Elementaire de Philosophie he defends his action as a 
check on the laziness of professors, who are inclined to bandy Latin 
technical terms rather than to think. 

2 The Wilfrid Wards, Vol. I, Chap. IV. 
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to achieve them. No one who has read it will easily forget the 
description in The Wish to Believe of the grave ardent reverence 
of the young priests praying and meditating and of the impres- 
sion the agnostic gathers of the unseen reality inspiring them. 
But on the sheerly intellectual side there were, he felt, grave 
defects: ‘“‘The bad seminary training,’ his friend and con- 
temporary, Canon Barry wrote to him ‘‘—all vocables and 
abstractions or waste of time—is at the root of our difficulties.” 
Wilfrid’s record of his own experience in Rome is given in full 
in his Reminiscences. Some of his sentences are exactly the same 
as Fr. Hogan’s, and confirm the distinguished Sulpician’s view. 


““We were taught the various philosophical positions as the 
“right view ’ and if any of us did not find those positions convincing 
we were accounted heterodox. Thus philosophy which professed 
to prove the rational duty of accepting Theism and revelation was 
not really enforced by reason but by authority. It was really 
learnt by rote and by sheer memory. Those students were best 
thought of who learnt best by heart. Genuine philosophic 
thought annoyed our Professors. ...A Catholic rightly 
surrenders himself in great measure to the recognised channels of 
authority ; and the Church rightly guards philosophy from 
serious error ; but the point which the medieval schoolmen felt 
so keenly, that reason must be convinced on fundamentals, is 
being in practice almost entirely lost sight of.” * 


One could multiply testimonies,? yet these perhaps are suff- 
ciently unanimous and cover a wide enough field ; a French 
historian; a French bishop; an Irishman who was for thirty- 
two years prefect of the Dunboyne Establishment at Maynooth ; 
an American who taught in a seminary in France and was head 
of a seminary in America for many years; my grandfather, who 
taught Dogmatic Theology at the seminary of the Archdiocese 
of Westminster; my father who, educated both in Rome and 
at Ushaw, was asked by the authorities at Ushaw to return and 
teach philosophy as soon as he should be ordained. 

Two points seem to emerge pretty clearly from these and other 

1 The Wilfrid Wards, Vol. I, pp. 66-7 

2 Thus as late as 1906 the Dominican, Fr. Hugh Pope could write in the 
Dublin Review of the “ obloquy ’”’ under which the scholastic handbooks 
had fallen, while in 1908 the Franciscan, Fr. David Fleming, wrote to my 


father from Rome, “ the subjectivists and the neo-scholastics have done 
all the mischief.’’ 
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witnesses to the defects of the philosophical and theological 
teaching in the seminaries of the Nineteenth Century. First, 
contemporary non-Catholic thought was scorned and abused 
without being studied. Secondly, Scholasticism itself was taught 
in a routine fashion without being understood. When Newman 
has been absurdly accused of being the father of Modernism, it 
has been largely through a misunderstanding of his attitude on 
both these points. He held that it was of quite immense import- 
ance to understand how minds actually worked and what were 
the ideas in possession if the Christian revelation was to regain 
possession of men’s minds to-day. He believed, too, that the 
ideas of the great thinkers in the Church’s past were being 
actually lost by a process of unintelligent repetition. 


IV . 


Even if the majority of those in possession of a pulpit or of a 
seminary chair had been—as they were not—equal to so immense 
a task as the reconciliation of Catholicism with the science of the 
age, the time was not yet ripe for such a reconciliation. 

There was too much of sheer naturalism and materialism in 
the thought of an age whose philosophy essentially affected its 
historical and scientific conclusions. Two fields in which 
Catholic thought of necessity touched the thought of the 
period were historical and Biblical criticism, and in both these 
fields philosophical pre-suppositions were vitiating scientific 
research. The dogma that “‘ miracles cannot happen” was 
preventing a really honest investigation of the documents, so 
that texts were wildly discarded which have been recognised by 
later criticism as quite clearly part of the original documents.1 

There was at this moment a quite special risk of which 
Modernism is the proof. It was a risk that scholars were obliged 
to take, and if the Church lost a Loisy she kept a Lagrange, a 
Grandmaison, a Prat and many others. Loisy had been the 
pupil of Renan and the greater part of the exegetes of the hour 
shared Renan’s outlook to a greater or less extent. (Only Renan, 
more frank than many, admitted having yielded to the tempta- 


1 See, especially, Grandmaison—Jesus Christ, Vol. 11I—Resurrection 
Narratives. 
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tion to “‘solliciter les textes’ 
answers he was looking for.) 1 

Catholic students and critics were already at work slowly and 
carefully sifting the evidence, and their work was a first neces- 
sity. But, as Leo XIII said to Mgr. d’Hulst,? they, too, must be 
allowed the extremely human quality of fallibility—they, too, 
might make mistakes. Were those mistakes to be handed out 
to ecclesiastical students, to the mass of the faithful, before 
time had done its work in correcting or confirming the conclu- 
sions? “‘ You cannot,” Pére Lecanuet wisely observes, ‘‘ impro- 
vise a great intellectual movement.” 

It might have been possible to foster and encourage it in a 
Catholic direction, as for the most part the older generation 
failed to do. When it is remembered that Abbé Duchesne was 
suspended for two years from teaching at the Institut Catholique 
(nominally a voluntary retirement) because his historical 
researches had convinced him that St. Mary Magdalen did not 
land in Provence, we realise that the Catholic scholar had a 
difficult row to hoe. 

Bishops p tested against his “‘ attack ’’ on a chief glory of 
the Church of France ; and the head of one seminary exclaimed : 
“ He will next attack Scripture itself.”’ 

These suspicions were increased tenfold by the fact that men 
like Loisy and Houtin continued to speak and write as Catholics 
when (we may now clearly see by their memoirs) both had ceased 
to believe in the Incarnation or the miraculous. One cannot, 
in the light of what followed, sympathise with Mgr. d’Hulst’s 
indignation when the head of St. Sulpice withdrew his seminarians 
en bloc from Loisy’s lectures at the Institut Catholique. But he 
had withdrawn them ten years earlier from those of Abbé 
Duchesne, and in fact Mgr. d’Hulst was able to maintain Loisy 
longer than Duchesne with the French hierarchy. Mgr. d’Hulst 
himself, having written on Renan an article which, while deeply 
deploring his apostasy, gave tribute to Renan’s abilities and 
regretted the weakness in Catholic education that had con- 
tributed to his loss of faith, was attacked by Abbé Moniquet in 
the Univers in a way that gives a good idea of the mental con- 


when they would not give the 


‘ 


1 See Lagrange Renan’s Life of Jesus. 
2 Life of Mgr. d’Hulst, Vol. I, p. 456. 
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fusion of the moment. For in a single paragraph Mgr. d’Hulst 
on Renan, Duchesne on history, and Loisy on Scripture, are 
brought together as exemplifying a dangerous Rationalism among 
Catholics, 

It was amazingly difficult for minds unaccustomed to deal 
with these questions to distinguish at a glance between legiti- 
mate research, new but necessary, and the infiltrations of 
naturalism vitiating nominally Catholic work. 


‘““At a moment,’’ Pére Lebreton writes, ‘‘ when many theolo- 
gians were still unaware of the danger, while others, panic- 
stricken, spread panic about them and saw traitors everywhere ; 
Pére de Grandmaison was keenly aware of the danger yet trusted 
his comrades in arms and foresaw the certain victory of Faith 
and the destruction of its adversaries with their own weapons. 
All these new sciences—the history of religions, the philosophy 
of religion, the highér criticism—were now ranged like hostile 
batteries against the traditional theology : but they would most 
surely become the strongest defences of the City of God.” 4 


But that time was not yet. For there was, as we have seen, 
an impediment to reconciliation graver still than any that arose 
from the special nature of the science of that day. 

To reconcile two systems you must understand them both. 
Many of those who talked of ‘‘ reconciling ’’ Catholic teaching 
with modern science understood but little of either. A revival 
of Catholic Theology and of Scholastic Philosophy, the work of 
the best minds available in these subjects was the primary need 
of the hour and the necessary preliminary to all else. On the 
side of modern science, Biblical and historical excesses had to 
be abandoned and apparent discoveries reduced to their true 
proportion, while Catholics had to learn to distinguish between 
real attacks on their faith and things in no way essential. But 
on the side of Catholic teaching much had also to be done. 

The Catholic University (later the Institut Catholique) of 
Paris, while duplicating many of the subjects already taught at 
the Sorbonne with a view to Catholicising the teaching of history 
and science, scandalised the Pope by its delay in establishing a 
chair of Theology. This delay had been caused in part by the 
bishops’ fear of competition with their seminaries. Neither was 


1 Recherches, October, 1927. 
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there in early days a chair of Philosophy. ‘‘ Obtruncatum 


corpus,” said the decree from Rome of a University with no 
theological faculty, and for some time the Pope refused it the 
title of a Catholic University. 

The Catholic scientific congresses of the period were established 
with a view to aiding the reconciliation between the Church and 
Modern Science. But they were to avoid the discussion of any 
purely theological subjects. 

It seemed almost to be thought that knowledge of Catholic 
doctrine came by instinct. Only science need be studied. 

It was not merely because historical and still more Biblical 
criticism was at a tentative and even dangerous stage that the 
Catholic mind could not effect a reconciliation between it and 
the Church. It was largely because the Catholic mind itself 
had lost touch with its own depths. In the siege period, stress 
had been laid only or chiefly on the doctrines of fighting value. 
Sanctifying Grace, the Mystical Body, the work of the Holy 
Ghost in the soul—these profound truths were largely lost sight 
of. An impoverished and diminished Theology, an impoverished 
Scholasticism, how could these capture the minds of the growing 
generation? How much less would be the “leakage’’ even 
to-day, when our advantages are so immeasurably greater, if 
the average Catholic layman understood the teaching of the 
Church in all its power and majesty. And how much less would 
have been the risk in entering the field of criticism. 

The present Pope has signalised as the most tragic fact of the 
Nineteenth Century the way in which the Church lost the pro. 
letariat. Was not the fault in great part the neglect to preach 
Catholic doctrine in its heights and depths? So Manning 
thought ? ; and his witness is confirmed by Cardinal Mercier : 


“ How many times when I was at the Catholic University of 
Louvain did I not come back after listening to certain special 
preachers with my mind empty and my heart disappointed ! 
The authorities were accustomed to engage preachers of renown 
twice a year, at Advent and during Lent. What kind of sermons 
were they for young men, Christian certainly, but exposed in an 
atmosphere of profane studies to the impulses of the passions and 
pride natural to their age of twenty, to the possibilities of for- 
getting the faith of their baptism and family traditions ? More 


1 See my first volume, pp. 211-3. 
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often than not they preached about the proofs of the existence 
of God, the foundations of the natural moral law, the immor- 
tality of the soul and a few notions of evolution, a few practical 
exhortations on self-respect and avoiding occasions of sin, now 
and then giving proofs of the Divinity of Christ and delivering 
conferences on apologetic but of the revealed Mystery, of the true 
God and Christ whom He sent to us, of all this real living matter 
which, in our Lord’s words, is eternal life, nothing or next to 
nothing.” 1 

Preachers, adds Lecanuet, only too often practically abandoned 
the theological field to talk of science, of the “‘ reconciliation of 
Catholicism with modern society,” even of patriotism and the 
role of France. These things took the place of the supernatural 
message of the Church. Catholics who remained faithful, whether 
learned or simple, lived on the supernatural content of the faith, 
but they understood but little of its meaning. And how they 
feared sometimes to face their own difficulties! M. Icard of St. 
Sulpice told his seminarians to make the sacrifice of intellectual 
curiosity and to avoid reading the works of modern philosophers. 
If the future priests did not dare even to read, is it wonderful that 
the laity often asked tremulously whether they could refute? If 
in the text-books Hegel could be overthrown in a sentence, why 
was it so dangerous to read his works ? Surely it was dangerous 
simply because no Catholic work of the date was in its turn 
plumbing the depths with the sure line of the Supernatural. 


Blondel, after the first attacks launched on his own works, 
said he had realised the need of a twofold conversion—one for 
the unbelieving and one for the Catholic mind of the day: “ It 
is long since snow has fallen on the high peaks of Christian 
thought, and many minds which would once have been given 
to theology are turned towards the sciences and the conquest 
of this world.” 

“ Time will punish, thought must triumph,’’ my mother makes 
the Comte d’Etranges exclaim in her novel Out of due Time”: 

“Tt will reach the mass of Catholics at last. And this is how 
it will be brought home to them. They will see all the active 
young minds, the men they expect to become the pillars of the 


Church turning round upon them. They will see these men 
demanding answers to the questions we thinkers are forbidden 


1 From The Life of Cardinal Mercier, by Henri Louis Dubly, pp. 37-38. 
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to put now. And if we are not allowed to adjust modern thought 
and Catholic thought to ‘ make one music as before’ these young 
_men will find no answers ready and will turn away—it is so easy 
to turn away, in the pride and strength of youth—to find else- 
where the mental food their Mother has denied to them.”’ 


For there was another side, seen keenly by men like my father, 
Mer. d’Hulst, Mgr. Le Camus and others, as it had before been 
seen by Newman. Writing to the Bishop of Limerick, Wilfrid 
Ward says: “ The thoughtful young man suffers far greater 
danger to faith from an impression that the Church cannot 
candidly face modern research, than from hearing speculations 
which are at variance with hitherto received theological views.”’ 

The Church’s wisdom could indeed face the thought of this 
or any other age, could reconcile what was best in it with her 
own eternal thought, could baptise the natural and super- 
naturalise it. But to do this she must again make that thought 
available to her own children. 

I have dwelt chiefly on the needs in philosophy and theology 
as the most urgent and striking, but it was not in these fields 
alone that Catholic thought was needed. Always they must 
come first, but Leo XIII was laying the foundation, too, of other 
Catholic thought which the next generation was to develop. 
Biblical and sociological studies he urged in two famous ency- 
clicals. He inspired the Avcana Det issued by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Seculars and Regulars in which a more supernatural 
style of preaching was urged on the clergy. He threw open the 
Vatican archives to all scholars and urged truth rather than 
edification as the aim of Catholic historians. As long as Catholic 
scholarship was truly Catholic he protected it beneath his mantle. 

“There are some uneasy and carping spirits,’ he said to Mgr. 
d’Hulst, “who urge the Roman Congregations to pronounce 
on matters that are still doubtful. I oppose this ; I stop them 
for scholars must not be prevented from working. They must 
be free to stumble and even to make mistakes. Religious truth 
will only gain through their labours. The Church always inter- 
venes in time to set them on the right road.”’ 

Much was already coming of Leo’s wide and wise initiative 
until it was thrown back by Modernism. Here were scholars 
who would not learn from the Church, but were committed and 
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enslaved to the spirit of the Age. “‘Ot.sommes nous ? ot allons 
nous?’’ my father reports the Pope as saying in his old age. 
For the moment his work was thrown back, but he has seen its 
accomplishment in Eternity. 

Even had Modernism not thus cut across his work, the greatest 
of initiators could give only a first impulse and a general direction 
to a great movement. Lecanuet has traced admirably the 
various stages of the scholastic revival, but in the Nineteenth 
Century foundations only were laid “‘ and no foundation is above 
ground,” 

But I should like to return for a moment to de Bonald. While 
on the negative side the French thinker might suggest a dangerous 
depreciation of the power of the intellect to reach truth, he had 
yet a positive line of great value especially to the century in 
which he lived. To his period “ reason’ so often meant merely 
‘my reason,” and against this he sounded a warning note. 

“The man who cuts himself off,’’ Wilfrid Ward summarises, 
“ from the accumulated wisdom of society may think actively 
for a time; but his thought grows sterile and dries up, and 
if others pursue a similar course, barrenness and death will be 
widespread.”’ 

The application of this to the siege period is clear. It was a 
time when active thought was little, but Catholics were living 
on the Church’s mind, they had with them even if not always 
consciously the wisdom of the race. 

The difficulty is to make that wisdom fully available at any 
given moment. Rebuking the modernist outlook for impatience, 
my mother used the words, “ the very attitude of patience implies 
that there is something to be patient about.”’ 


V 


There must be patience while the results of the siege period 
passed away and the full stream of vigorous intellectual life 
returned to the Church. But I do not think that either of my 
parents, except perhaps in moments of special trial, were inclined 
to over-estimate the degree to which intellectual vigour mattered 
in the internal life of the Church. For winning those outside it 
did indeed matter, but for Catholics themselves my father loved 
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to repeat: ‘‘ Life is deeper than thought and thought is deeper 
than its analysis by thinkers.’’ 

And there is a sense in Catholicism in which the life and the 
thought are one thing. Even if a layman knew little theology 
he went to Mass, he received Holy Communion. Great was the 
loss when he did not read in a Missal the marvellous words of 
the liturgy—but he had the essentials of doctrine in the great 
Act by which his soul lived. 

Even if a priest gave no very adequate account to his people 
of the doctrine of the Church Christ’s Mystical Body, if he 
preached by preference on the reconciliation between Chris- 
tianity and Science, the doctrine was always there in the words 
of the Missal which he at least must use and in his Breviary. 
If we study those two books, we realise how much of the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the Church is enclosed in them, how theology, 
Scripture in its most mystical applications, Church history and 
philosophy are all embodied in the prayers and the lessons that 
the priest reads daily. 

Beautifully does Mgr. d’Hulst speak of his seminary life as 
“des journées pleines devant Dieu.’”’ He indeed was at St. 
Sulpice at one of those moments that will come at the worst 
of periods, when a group of distinguished men lift the level of 
an institution. St. Sulpice of Paris, at the time of Hogan and 
Le Hir, is a proof indeed of true traditionalism, for the learning 
ever available in the bosom of the Church came to life in their 
hands and was by them communicated. But even apart from 
such as it were accidental advantages the seminaries kept and 
fulfilled their chief ambition. In the life of d’Hulst, of Claude 
Bouvier, even of apostates like Loisy and Houtin, there lingers a 
fragrance of the seminary days when the unum necessarium was 
indeed the whole-hearted aim: ‘“ La necessité surnaturelle,’’ 
says Bouvier, “ d’une formation de caractére et d’une trempe 
d’ame a acquerir.”’ 

“ There was at St. Sulpice,”’ he tells us, ‘‘ a much envied little 
room from which a glimpse could be caught of the tabernacle. 
Here it was easier to work, to pray, to embrace God’s will.”’ 1 

A seminarian may have been only bored by learning theology 


1 L’Abbé Claude Bouvier, H. Bouvier, p. 125. 
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and philosophy by rote, but they soaked into him in his prayers. 
In like manner the educated layman must have in every age 
great contact with the Church’s thought through the Church’s 
prayers which are Her life and his. 

The expression of that thought will be clearer to the world 
around in one age than in another. To-day no thinking man 
can wholly escape it. But even when it is not plain to the 
passer-by it is there for the Catholic whose faith is his life. 


CHAPTER II 
THE WILFRID WARDS 


In order that those who have not read The Wilfrid Wards and 
the Transition—1oth Century may be able to understand this 
volume as a separate book a brief chapter is here necessary. 

Of the period covered by my father’s life Christopher Dawson 
says: “It really was a low water mark in the Christian world— 
the age of Combes and Signor Nathan and Giolitti: an age of 
anti-clericalism and materialism and Fabian socialism, without 
any great movement on the Catholic side to compensate.”’ 

This applies I think even more to the earlier part of the Nine- 
teenth Century, when the forces of secularism were still more 
optimistic, still more apparently triumphant. The Oxford 
Movement was a partially successful reaction against these 
forces. It was born of an intense desire for the supernatural. 
It was the work of men who realised that the triumphant world 
of materialism was riding triumphantly towards its own 
destruction. 

Both my parents were children of the Oxford Movement. 

William George Ward by his book, The Ideal of a Christian 
Church, was the first among the leaders to demand submission 
of the National Church to Rome as the one condition for its 
restoration to the fulness of Catholicism. He and his wife were 
almost the first converts of the movement. 

James Hope, my mother’s father, came a few years later 
together with Manning. His conversion was the result of the 
Gorham judgment which allowed Baptismal Regeneration to be 
held an open point in the Church of England. He married first 
Sir Walter Scott’s grand-daughter and took the name Hope- 
Scott. After her death he married Victoria Howard. Of this 
marriage my mother, Josephine Hope, was born. Both the 
parents died before she was nine years old, and she was brought 
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up by her grandmother, the Duchess of Norfolk, sharing her 
lessons and play with her two sisters and the younger among a 
large family of aunts. 

Both Wilfrid Ward and Josephine Hope were educated in 
almost exclusively Catholic surroundings by enthusiastic con- 
verts. Wilfrid has detailed in his Reminiscences! the daily 
life of himself and his brothers and sisters: very happy, very 
peaceful, too full of devotional practices many of them conti- 
nental in origin. Yet my father always felt he had gained much 
from the atmosphere in which he was educated with its unworldly 
outlook and concentration on the highest. ‘“‘ All these early 
habits and enthusiasms,”’ he said, “‘ stamped indelibly on us the 
main ideals of a Catholic.”’ 

He also felt, however, that he was not being educated for life 
in the world. The ideal that all the sons of the family should be 
priests and all the daughters nuns was inculcated from the first, 
and Wilfrid, who had no vocation for the priesthood, accepted 
the ideal as though it had been a vocation. He studied at two 
ecclesiastical colleges: the English College at Rome and Ushaw 
near Durham. 

Rome, he relates in his Reminiscences, did much for his 
development as a Catholic by showing him the greatness of the 
Church, both historically and to-day. ‘‘ No other corporate 
religious body appealed to me as even bearing comparison with 
the Church in the width and depth of its spiritual influence for 
good.”’ 

And at Ushaw he saw what specially appealed to him—the 
putting into practice of the Church’s ideals in typically English 
fashion. For Ushaw is par excellence the heir of the old English 
Catholic tradition the lineal descendant of Douai, the college of 
Challoner, the college of Lingard and of Wiseman. All his life 
my father loved Ushaw. 

Yet both in Ushaw and Rome he began to be aware of the fact 
that the intellectual equipment offered to the students left much 
to be desired. His own successes did not blind him to this fact. 
He took at Ushaw two prizes for theological essays, and he was 
invited to return there after ordination as a professor of philo- 
sophy. An interesting letter to his father before he had decided 


1 See Wilfrid Wards and the Transition, Vol. I. 
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that he had no vocation expresses his feeling that he could not 
do this with the text-books and methods of the period. 

“It was not what was taught,’ he wrote of his Roman 
experience, ““ but the way of teaching that was a difficulty to 
me. He had not sufficient confidence in his own powers to 
attempt what Cardinal Mercier accomplished at Louvain. 
When some years afterwards Wilfrid was asked to return to 
Ushaw and give some lectures on modern infidelity, he wrote : 

“ Tam particularly anxious not to tread any really new ground, 
but to show that there is within the recognised Catholic books 
all the material, only its application is fresh. To write simply 
from one’s own head, though unsatisfactory, is easier; or to 
tread simply in the beaten track of a text-book is easier, but the 
combination of new form with old matter is difficult.” 

It is hardly surprising that as almost a boy he had shrunk from 
what this attempt would have involved, not as a visiting lecturer, 
but on the far larger scale of a professor. But this return 
visit to Ushaw after the longer period spent there as a student 
much stimulated Wilfrid’s keenness for one side of what was to 
be his life work: making Catholics understand the world which 
they had to influence. His primary desire at this stage was to 
get teachers and students alike to take cognizance of the problem 
of modern infidelity—not merely as an abstract problem but 
as one affecting immense numbers of souls, that they might 
learn to approach them with sympathy and understanding. The 
medieval scholastics had done this he believed, the moderns 
were largely failing in doing so. He wrote in his notebook: 
“If a man says, ‘ the argument does not convince me,’ it is of 
no use repeating the argument.”’ 

This attempt to reach the mind was no less necessary for helping 
Catholics than those outside the Church. For Catholics were 
leaving the Church in part because they did not understand her 
teaching, in part because they misconceived the whole nature of 
authority. Submission is of its nature difficult, and Fr. Cuthbert 
sees Wilfrid Ward as a philosopher of the Church’s constitution, 
analysing the nature of authority and the claims of obedience. 
Such an analysis was as much needed as the explanation of more 
fundamental doctrine. It was a vital part of the preparation 
for faith, it was often urgent to make its retention possible. 
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If Catholics were to reach and help the outside world they must 
be conscious of the principle that underlay their own submission 
to the Church. 

The years between these two Ushaw periods and the years 
which followed the second were immensely stimulating to the 
other side of his work, in which he found in his wife an ardent 
helper and sympathiser. Wilfrid Ward and Josephine Hope 
were married in 1887 and entered together a world exceedingly 
different from the Catholic one of their childhood. He was then 
aged thirty-one, she twenty-three. 

Both had made Newman their chief study, and their worship 
of the great Cardinal was one of the elements that drew them 
together. From Newman they learnt those principles of psy- 
chology which enabled them to attempt not merely to make 
Catholics understand the viewpoint of those outside, but also 
to induce non-Catholics to look at the Church without hostility 
in their gaze. 

Among their closest friends in early married life were the 
Tennysons and the Huxleys. Mrs. Huxley voiced her feelings 
as to what her mother’s amazement would have been at her 
knowing “‘ an actress or a Roman Catholic ”’ while both Huxley’s 
and Tennyson’s conception of God remained that terrible Cal- 
vinist view from which their escape had been made in youth. 

Delving into the minds of these men, my father found much 
latent religion. Other friends were more definitely alienated 
from the content of faith. Of my parents, as of George Sutcliff 
in Out of Due Time, it may be said that they “‘ had sounded the 
depths of a soul without hope in this world or the next.’”’ And 
they had recognised the intellectual gulf that had somehow come 
about, so that they “‘ might as well read Shakespeare to a Red 
Indian as talk religion ’’ to cultured English people, upon whom 
“it never even dawned that there could by any possibility be 
any rational side to Christianity.” 

This was a fact, and yet Catholics ‘“‘ sat at home at ease in 
faith and plenty.’’ Wilfrid and his wife could not do so: they 
must always be attempting something “to bridge the gulf 
between the very rich in spiritual gifts and the very desolate.” 
This is the key to their lives. 

My father’s first book was Witnesses to the Unseen, a collection 
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of philosophical essays dealing chiefly with the psychology of 
the approach to belief. 

Next came William George Ward and the Oxford Movement, 
1889, followed in 1893 by William George Ward and the Catholic 
Revival. We was then asked to undertake the biography of 
Cardinal Wiseman, which appeared in 1897, the same year as 
my mother’s novel, One Poor Scruple. 

Other activities had marked these years. Placed on the 
Commission Directrice of the Catholic Congress of 1888 my 
father had made it an opportunity for them both to see something 
of Catholic life and work on the Continent. On this visit intro- 
ductions from von Hiigel were an open sesame in intellectual 
circles, while on subsequent visits letters from the Duke of Norfolk 
gave them contacts in the diplomatic world and Vatican circles. 
The earlier visit inspired Wilfrid’s treatment of his father’s life. 

In 1894-95 Wilfrid Ward was instrumental in winning for 
Catholics permission to attend the National Universities. In 
1896 he founded with Arthur Balfour the Synthetic Society for 
the discussion of theology and philosophy which included in its 
membership the great Martineau (then over ninety), Haldane, 
Sir Oliver Lodge, Bishops Gore and Talbot, and lived to welcome 
G. K. Chesterton many years later. 

It will be seen in the next chapter how his appointment as 
Examiner in Mental and Moral Philosophy to the Royal 
University of Ireland brought before Wilfrid Ward other aspects 
of the need to win the world to the Church, of the need to teach 
Catholics how to show forth the full beauty of the Church’s 
teaching. But all was grist to that mill in which my father 
ground the thoughts and the events of a life-time. 

Meanwhile the family lived at Eastbourne for nine years, 
during which my mother brought into the world one book, and 
five children. 

With the end of the century came the move to “ Lotus,” a 
little house standing on the hills that surround Dorking. Here 
was to be our home for many years. Here in middle life with 
their powers fully developed, my parents were to bear their 
part in the struggles of an unquiet period in Church history and 
to do their share in preparing for a greater age to come. From 
1900 to 1914 we are still in the Transition. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE IRISH UNIVERSITY—AN EDUCATIONAL 
QUESTION 


WILFRID WARD’S first contact with University matters in Ireland 
was a disappointment, one reason of which I imagine he only 
knew twenty years later. In 1882 he stood for a Fellowship in 
Mental and Moral Philosophy at the Royal University of Ireland, 
supported by testimonials from Lord Tennyson, Cardinal 
Newman, Cardinal (then Bishop) Vaughan, R. H. Hutton, 
Father Clarke, and Father Felton of Ushaw. All assumed that 
this Fellowship would carry with it (as in other universities) a 
teaching office. ‘‘I believe,’’ wrote his old professor, Father 
Felton, ‘“‘ that he cannot fail to impress his pupils by his ardent 
and engaging manner.’’ The University statute made some vague 
mention of teaching ; but in fact the Fellowship would only have 
meant examination work: and in further fact, the Fellowships 
were distributed in strict rotation among professors at Catholic 
University College, the Queen’s Colleges and Magee Presbyterian 
College. Their principal raison d’étre was that they formed an 
indirect endowment for these three colleges! I cannot make 


out whether my father knew this and hoped to obtain a Pro-' 


fessorship at Catholic University College, or whether (like the 
public at large) he was, until the Royal Commission of 1901-2, 
in ignorance of this ingenious arrangement of the British Govern- 
ment for doing indirectly what they did not venture to do 
directly—endow a Catholic University College—and believed 
the Fellowship open to competition. The Fellowship was given 
to one of the Jesuits already teaching in the College, but nine 
years later my father was appointed Examiner in Mental and 
Moral Philosophy to the Royal University. 


Two octogenarian Englishmen—Newman and Tennyson— 
had been my father’s chief supporters when he applied for the 
50 
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Fellowship. Two octogenarian Irishmen—Lord Emly and 
Aubrey de Vere—were his chief friends when he was actually 
examining in Ireland. It is most probable that one of them, 
Lord Emly, who was on the Senate of the Royal University, 
had nominated him for the examinership. Like so many of my 
parents’ friends, these two old men belonged largely to a former 
age. Lord Emly was one of Newman’s most intimate friends, 
and left an immense collection of his letters. He had intended 
giving them to my father, but after his death his son refused to 
let anyone publish them, and unpublished they remain. 

Aubrey de Vere, like Lord Emly, was one of the few Irish 
converts of the Oxford movement period, and twelve years later 
my father was to have the writing of his memoir. 

The examinership involved residence in Dublin only for a few 
weeks at the end of each term. Before and after the actual 
periods of examination, life in Ireland was extraordinarily 
pleasant. Letters show him staying with the Kenmares, the 
Bellinghams, the Vere O’Briens, Lord Emly, Sir John Ross of 
Bladensburgh. ‘It is endless,’’ he writes to my mother, and, 
urging her to come when her health is better: ‘‘ you could make 
a complete tour of the country staying in people’s houses.” 

But it was not only in visits to country houses that Wilfrid 
Ward at this period gathered all those elements of knowledge 
of Irishmen and Irish life which were to be so valuable to him 
later on, both in his work on the Royal Commission and in his 
writing of the Memoir of Aubrey de Vere and of the chapters in 
the Newman Biography that concerned university education in 
Ireland. 

In Dublin he met the professors at Trinity College. He 
had colleagues from Queen’s College, Belfast and Catholic 
University College on the Examining Board. He met, too, 
many of the leading Irish ecclesiastics and exchanged views with 
people from all political camps. In one way Ireland suited him 
extraordinarily well, for the Irish are a race with a genius for the 
kind of good talk at which my father excelled. There is nearly 
always some underlying idea in an Irishman’s gossip. Probably 
the best picture of this early period of Irish contact and the way 
in which it prepared my father for his later work is given by his 
letters to my mother. Hardly any of these are dated, so one can 
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only guess from the localities in what sort of order they should 
be arranged. 


‘“T have had quite a pleasant afternoon with Dr. Malloy— 
though A.B. tells me he is a ‘ most dangerous man.’ He drove 
me for 24 hours and the views about Dublin are quite lovely. 
He knows everyone in Ireland and is a very clever and amusing 
man. He was for seventeen years Professor of Theology at 
Maynooth and is very able in that line, and an endless talker. 
He was at Maynooth when Huxley stayed there.”’ 


“Last night Clarke! dined with me and was very pleasant— 
though I don’t think him able. Newman writing to Clarke some 
time since on Home Rule, etc. said: ‘ Yet if I were an Irishman 
I am sure I should be a rebel at heart.’ 

“Clarke gave me a most amusing account of his Irish pupils. 
It is of no use putting anything on rules or justice, but if you 
appeal to their feelings they will do anything. He told them it 
was against the rule to be late for lectures—the consequence was 
they were always late, but when he said it was unkind to him 
and disrespectful to the class, the peccant members dissolved 
into tears and were punctual ever after. I have had some amusing 
experiences examining. There are some old farmers who want 
to get a degree and come up every year and are plucked. They 
treat the examiners to a good deal of autobiography and an 
appeal ad misericordiam but they can’t answer the questions 
Duties 


‘The remains of me have arrived safely here. Most of my 
consciousness and brains were destroyed by the vile passage this 
morning, and I can hardly write straight as I still feel the hideous 
see-saw of the boat. . . . I wish Ireland could be got at without 
this torture.”’ 


ce 


... We had a nthilist for examination this morning. We 
asked for the distinction between motive, tendency and intention 
in an act. He said: ‘If a person were to try and blow up the 
train in which the German Emperor travels, my motive would 
be philanthropy, my intention to kill the Emperor, the tendency 
of the act the happiness of the human race.’ ”’ 


“The men whom we plucked last year, who came in last year 
with bright hopeful faces, come in now careworn, grave and 
anxious. We had another appeal ad musericordiam— I am 
under the doctor and very ill.’”’ 


1 This was not the Fr. Robert Clarke (Vol. I, pp. 48, 356) whom my 
father so much admired, but Fr. Richard Clarke, S.J. 
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“T had a painfully interesting talk after our work to-day 
with my colleague X. I fancy he has some disease—he evidently 
does not expect to live long, though only 53—and he would, I 
think, give much to believe more. His account of Belfast, where 
he is Professor, is very painful. No belief, hardly, though strict 
Presbyterianism is the profession. The shock which pretty well 
destroyed fis belief was finding in private conversation that a 
preacher who had much helped him was really an unbeliever. 
One point encouraged me—that he showed me how entirely the 
line I take in Witnesses and elsewhere is the right line. I must 
try and keep up with him. I think he has a glimmering of sus- 
picion that Catholics may be right. One thing is plain, that he 
wishes to do all he can to see things better. . . .” 


“Bishop O’Dwyer lunched to meet me. He is a regular little 
fighting cock, and very amusing . . . darling, a visit is to mea 
penitential process, but everyone is most kind.” 


“T think Tervoe was a real success. We kept Emly’s 80th 
birthday with pomp on Wednesday, and in the evening the 
picture was quite a memorable one. We sat in the Music Room 
which they have made really beautiful, with furniture from Lady 
Emly’s French Chateau. Bishop Healy, a huge wild Celt telling 
Irish legends, pagan and Christian, and Aubrey de Vere and 
Emly on each side of him listening, looked more Irish than words 
can tell, Emly taking snuff as he drank in each word, and de 
Vere the picture of refinement dressed better than usual, but 
exactly as our grandfathers dressed, fired by the poetry of the 
legends but a little startled at the uncouthness of the narrator, 
who is out and out Celtic barbarian. . . .” 


“T add this to my last after a talk with O’Dwyer, Bishop of 
Limerick and Canon Ryan of Thurles, a friend of Archbishop 
Croke. The thing which will amuse you is that O:Dwyer was 
saying that Parnell’s guilt was publicly known all along in 
Ireland, whereas of course the only excuse for Croke & Co. was 
their professed conviction of his innocence. Canon Ryan kept 
saying that he had been amazed at Parnell’s conviction, etc. 
and the Bishop, as if he didn’t hear him, went on ‘ It was well 
known to us all. Irish members used to go with him as far as 
Holyhead, and find a carriage for him and Mrs. O’Shea and leave 
them there together, etc.’ Ryan did not at all like it. 

“ Also the O’Gorman Mahon when asked if he thought Parnell’s 
conduct ought not to be resented in a member of the House of 
Commons replied: ‘Not at all; morality isn’t at all the line 
of the House of Commons.’ ”’ 
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“Evergreen Emly is here in great force. There is probably 
to be a great revolution in the University in which event I shall 
be practically principal examiner in Philosophy with only one 
colleague. ...I1 spent yesterday afternoon with Professor 
Dowden, the great Shakespearean. I felt towards him as so 
many people feel towards me—dislike of himself but the greatest 
interest in his mind. This was long your attitude towards me. 
He is a most remarkable thinker, and also naturally pleased me 
by his great interest in my book. .. .” 


“Did you see O’Dwyer’s letter to Dillon in to-day’s paper ? 
He gives it him hot. Clarke says Croke dined with them two 
weeks ago and there seems just now to be considerable friction 
between the Irish members and Bishops. Croke said to Clarke 
‘How the people will be disenchanted when they ge¢ Homa 
Rule! They expect Jess taxation and it will be double. They 
expect the Land question to be put right and it will be as bad 
as ever. They will say “after all, we were better off under 
England.’’’ Aren’t Croke and Co. rum people. ... I have a 
good deal to tell you of the duel between Dillon and O’Dwyer. 
O’Dwyer got furious with Dillon for abusing him in the House 
of Commons and wrote a long letter. At the end he said: ‘I 
am for Home Rule but I can take no active part in the movement. 
If Mr. Dillon asks me why, I will explain by an illustration. A 
Catholic boy was listening in company with a lot of Salvationists, 
to a Salvationist Preacher. When the preacher finished he said : 
‘Those who wish to go to Heaven, stand up.’’ All stood up 
except the boy. The preacher asked him: “ Don’t you wish to 
go to Heaven?’ “ Yes”’ he answered, “ but not with that 
CLOW Gaiurrseen: 


Most of the people mentioned in these letters reappear later 
on and run very true to type. The first impression of Bishop 
O’Dwyer as “‘a little fighting cock ’’ is curious. He was in fact 
the hero of the occasion when the Royal Commission sat ten 
years later. My father developed an enormous admiration for 
him, yet it was difficult to maintain a peaceful friendship over a 
long period. 


The Commission of Ig0I was appointed in response to a unani- 
mous request from the Senate of the Royal University. Its 
terms were : 


“To enquire into the present condition of the higher general 
and technical education available in Ireland outside Trinity 
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College, Dublin, and to report as to what reforms, if any, are 
desirable in order to render that education adequate to the needs 
of the Irish people.” 


“ Though I greatly regret,’’ wrote James Bryce to my father, 
“the exclusion of Trinity College from the scope of the Irish 
University Commission and indeed think the exclusion likely 
to prove fatal, I am very glad that you are to be one of the 
Commissioners.”’ 

Of opportunities for university education at that date, the 
Irish possessed Trinity College, Dublin; the Queen’s Colleges 
in Belfast, Cork and Galway; the Royal University, Dublin ; 
and the Catholic University College, Stephen’s Green, which 
was along with the Medical Schools in Cecilia Street the remains 
of Newman’s Catholic University. The Royal University was 
not, however, a true university, but only an examining board. 
No residence was required and a large part of the graduates had 
prepared for their examinations by attendance at various cram- 
ming institutes in Dublin, Belfast or elsewhere. 

The abolition of tests had thrown Trinity College open to the 
whole population, and the Queen’s Colleges had been avowedly 
undenominational from the first. Yet only the tiniest fraction 
of Catholic Ireland availed themselves of these colleges. The 
actual situation was that while the Catholic population was 
roughly 74 per cent in the last census taken, the remaining 
26 per cent—consisting of 10 per cent Presbyterian, I4 per 
cent Episcopalian, 2 per cent Methodist, etc.—held a practical 
monopoly of university education. Catholic University College 
was always full to overflowing, but it could accommodate only 
about two hundred students. The reasons for this state of things 
were to be found in past history, and my father very early in the 
history of the Commission wrote a Memorandum on some Aspects 
of the Religious Difficulty, in which he went into these reasons ; 
this he circulated both among his fellow Commissioners and 
among the Irish bishops, and it helped materially to a better 
understanding between them. 

It must be remembered that at the Reformation, the Catholic 
religion was proscribed in Ireland, and all forms of Catholic 
education entirely crushed ; and this was not a temporary matter. 
It lasted about three hundred years. It was only in 1793 that 
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Trinity College allowed Catholics within its precincts. It was 
only in 1830 that any form of elementary education was offered 
by the English Government to Irish Catholic children. More- 
over, up to the Nineteenth Century every offer of education 
had been accompanied by, and indeed made the means of, 
attempts at proselytism. Even the “‘national’’ system of 
primary education was, my father pointed out, regarded by 
Whately, the Protestant Archbishop of Dublin, “ as a probable 
instrument of winning Catholics from their faith.”’ 

Turning from Ireland to the wider field of education in general, 
Wilfrid Ward pointed out that in England and throughout 
Europe education had been in the Middle Ages exclusively the 
work of the clergy, that Oxford, Cambridge and Trinity College, 
Dublin, had all been first houses of religion and, consequently, 
educational establishments. Denominational education, daily 
prayers, religious services were all a part of college life, and there 
was no conception of secular education as a thing that could 
exist apart from religious education. The alteration in this state 
of things which the third decade of the Nineteenth Century 
witnessed began by a violent attack made by secularism upon 
religion in the name of science. Keligion was obscurantist, it 
was the enemy of science, science was ready to open all doors of 
knowledge and of possibility to young men once they had been 
emancipated from the shackles of religious belief. In France and 
Belgium undenominational universities were frankly “ free- 
thinking.’’ Liberalism in England, while never so much allied 
with religious liberalism as in France, yet did mean largely an 
attack on religion. 

It was at this moment that Peel’s government, honestly 
animated by a desire to give the benefits of university 
education to Irish Catholics, offered them the Queen’s Colleges 
in a form so undenominational that mxon-Catholics in the 
House of Commons denounced them as “‘ Godless colleges.”’ 
Very tentatively in England the experiment was being tried of 
taking education out of the hands of the clergy and putting it 
into the hands of the specialists in every department. It was 
proposed to try this experiment—still regarded by all as merely 
an experiment—in a very complete fashion, on the people of 
Ireland. Yet so important did a minority of the Irish bishops 
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realise it to be that their people should be able to get a higher 
education that some of the Hierarchy, especially Archbishop 
Murray, were in favour of trying the experiment of making the 
Queen’s Colleges work. They asked for four amendments to 
the act : 


“ The first demanding a fair proportion of Catholic professors, 
and guarantees of due influence for the Catholic bishops in the 
appointment of professors ; the second for dual chairs in history, 
logic, metaphysic, moral philosophy, geology and anatomy ; 
the third demanding the dismissal of any professor or office 
bearer convicted of trying to undermine a student’s faith ; the 
fourth asking for a salaried dean or chaplain.” 


These amendments were refused, and out of the first twenty 
professors appointed at Queen’s College, Cork, only three were 
Catholics. Cardinal Cullen, who from his continental education 
had a very special horror of “‘ Liberalism ”’ in education, deter- 
mined to try the experiment of a Catholic University in Dublin. 
Newman was brought from England and the attempt was 
made. Bishop O’Dwyer estimated that probably about 
£250,000 of Catholic money had first and last been poured into 
it. All that was left of it was Newman’s exquisite church, 
Catholic University College and the Medical Schools. Even the 
prestige of Newman’s great name could not avail against the 
complete apathy of Cardinal Cullen and the majority of the 
Hierarchy, and the still more fatal facts that the Irish laity 
did not believe in the scheme, and the British Government 
refused to grant it a charter. It was almost impossible that they 
should have done so when the Queen’s Colleges had just been 
set up, and they were still hoping to make them available for 
the Catholic population. The three Queen’s Colleges together 
formed what was known as the Queen’s University, which, in 
its short life of thirty years, had a most unusually distinguished 
body of alumni. In 1879, however, the British Government, 
despairing of making the Queen’s Colleges acceptable to Catholics, 
abclished the Queen’s University by Act of Parliament (while 
retaining the three constituent Queen’s Colleges) and established 
in its place the Royal University of Ireland. 

All witnesses before the Commission appear to have been 
agreed that this action was absolutely disastrous. The Queen’s 
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University had been a real university. Residence (in the sense 
of following courses of lectures) at one of the three colleges was 
obligatory for the obtaining of a degree. For this was now 
substituted a series of examinations which could be prepared 
for by a method of cramming. Moreover, the Royal University 
had no organic connection with any of the Queen’s Colleges or 
with any other university college. Yet it set the standard of 
study and prescribed courses for these colleges. Hence the teach- 
ing in the colleges themselves had suffered by becoming merely 2 
preparation for examinations instead of a true liberal education, 
while the numbers had fallen when attendance at a college 
ceased to be necessary to secure a degree. 

The conditions for the examinations were also unfortunate. 
While no suspicion was cast by responsible people on the fairness 
of any of the examiners, it was felt to be unfair to extern students 
or men from other institutions that the examiners were nearly 
all teachers in certain colleges. Even under an arrangement 
whereby he does not know the identity of those he is examining, 
a man’s favourite authors and lines of thought are bound to 
emerge in his questions. Violent efforts at impartiality made 
for colourless work. The Senate worked under a very special 
difficulty: appointments to it were made alternately of a 
Catholic and a Protestant. Strict adherence to this rule meant 
that at one time the President of Queen’s College, Galway, had 
no seat on the Senate because he was of the wrong religion to 
fill a vacancy. 

The situation was an impossible one: and on general lines 
there were only two alternative solutions. Would the Church 
relax her views against “‘ mixed education ’’ in Ireland as she 
had done in England, or would the State meet the wishes of 
Irish Catholics by giving them a university of their own ? 

At first view it would seem that Wilfrid Ward was here 
approaching a situation exactly similar to that of the question 
of the higher education of English Catholics. Like Oxford and 
Cambridge, Trinity College had abolished all religious tests and 
opened its doors to Catholic Irishmen. The Queen’s Colleges 
also did not shut out Catholics, but were expressly designed to 
welcome them. Yet in fact the situation was for various reasons 
a totally different one, and my father saw this clearly. 
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The debate in the House of Commons on the first appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission is an interesting one. ‘‘ Beyond 
all question,’ said Dillon, “the exclusion of Trinity College 
from this enquiry is an admission that Irish Catholics cannot 
reasonably be expected to resort to it.”’ 

The most curious feature in the evidence of the Royal Com- 
mission is the difficulty which some of the commissioners and 
almost all the Protestant witnesses appeared to have in recognis- 
ing that Ireland was a Catholic country. Whereas in England 
it had been a question for a mere handful of Catholics, in Ireland 
it was a question for the whole nation. Then, as Bishop O’Dwyer 
pointed out and my father agreed, the average young English- 
man going to Oxford came from surroundings, social and educa- 
tional, which had given him a far better chance of holding his 
own in a secularist atmosphere. An Irish University, if its fees 
were made reasonably low, could hope to draw its students, as 
in Scotland, from young men of the farmer class, but these 
would have had little or no preparation for meeting the trials 
to faith in a hostile atmosphere. 

An English Catholic boy grows up among Protestants and 
has been acclimatised from his earliest youth to mixed surround- 
ings ; an Irish boy going to Trinity would come from a Catholic 
atmosphere and be plunged at once into a hostile atmosphere. 
I use the word “hostile ’’ deliberately, for it was perfectly clear 
even before the Commission began its enquiry, and it became 
still clearer as that enquiry went forward, that Trinity College 
was not merely like Oxford:and Cambridge, neutral in the matter 
of religion, but was, as represented by most of its professors, 
positively bitter against the Catholic faith. 

Dr. Salmon, Provost of the College, was a well-known anti- 
Catholic controversialist. Mahaffy, a senior Fellow afterwards 
Provost, paved the way for the deliberations of the Commission 
by writing an article in the Nineteenth Century entitled ‘‘ The 
Romanisation of Ireland,’’ in which he bitterly deplored the 
fact that “‘ in the course of the next fifty years it seems inevitable 
that well-nigh the whole country will pass under Romanist 
influences.’”’ Of the line drawn between the authority of the 
Bishop in things spiritual and the liberty of lay Catholics in 
things temporal, he says: ‘ This distinction appears to me mere 
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rubbish.” Another future Provost, Dr. Bernard, spoke with 
horror of the suggestion of a Catholic College open to non- 
Catholics, saying that it was a terrible risk to the faith of young 
Protestants. Most quaint of all, Anthony Traill, another senior 
Fellow of Trinity College, after a violent tirade against the 
Jesuits and the Catholic bishops of Ireland, protested in his 
evidence against any Catholic College or University being started 
in Dublin at reduced fees on the ground “that it would be 
impossible for Trinity College to hold her own against such 
unfair competition.’”? It would seem that Mr. Dillon’s protest 
when first the terms of the Commission were announced in 
the House of Commons was amply justified. “ Trinity Col- 
lege,’ he said, ‘“‘ should be excluded from seeking to affect the 
decision of the Commission if it will not submit itself to the 
. Commission.”’ . 

It was not Catholics alone who felt the effect of this determina- 
tion of Trinity College to retain its position of privilege and to 
put barriers in the way of any other institution. Dr. Dickey 
and several other Presbyterians speak of it as a “ sectarian 
college.’’ There were, of course, exceptions—Trinity men who 
spoke most reasonably and fairly of the claims of the Catholics. 
Most of these seemed agreed that there must be a Catholic 
College or a Catholic University. All were agreed that, as 
Wilfrid Ward put it in his pamphlet: ‘‘ You cannot get away 
from the religious question in Ireland.’’ Preferential treatment 
had so long been given to the Church of Ireland in Dublin and 
to the Presbyterians in the north that it was only fair that now 
Catholics should have their opportunity. This was certainly 
the feeling in the House of Commons. 

In the debate appointing the Commission, almost no dissen- 
tient voice was raised. Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Hope (my 
mother’s brother) and Mr. Morris spoke from the Unionist 
Benches as strongly in favour of a Catholic University as did the 
Nationalists and Liberals. A note of humour was struck by 
the remarks of two Ulstermen. Mr. Gordon of Londonderry 
asked: “‘ Where was it to end? Was a University to be pro- 
vided for all the smaller religious denominations which existed ? ”’ 
And Colonel Saunderson of Armagh remarked: ‘“‘ There are 
priests in every denomination and I equally dislike them all,” 
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and protested against clericalism as “‘ a chain round the intellect 
_ of Ireland.”’ 

Religious prejudice, then, must not be allowed to prevent the 
exercise of justice towards Irish Catholics. But there was 
another question which was a far more difficult one in my father’s 
eyes, and in which he found himself in considerable sympathy 
with Professor Butcher and those other commissioners who 
wanted the very best thing possible educationally for Ireland. 
Bishop O’Dwyer, in his brilliant evidence, admitted that he 
himself had been put to teach in a school with practically no 
knowledge of the subject he was about to teach. The very force 
of his indictment of the existing system of education came from 
the fact that, as he pointed out, the Irish clergy were (apart 
from their theological course) largely uneducated. They were 
none of them university men, hardly any of them had what was 
known as a liberal education in any sense. Was there a real 
danger, as some of the commissioners feared, that the bishops 
would be so eager to control the education given in the Catholic 
University in the interests of the students’ faith that that 
university would become second-rate educationally ? 

Wilfrid Ward could not help remembering what Newman 
had suffered over the Catholic University in Dublin fifty years 
earlier. He had gone there with high hopes of making it such 
a university as might be the admiration of the civilised world. 
He had shown clearly in his Idea of a University that the cycle 
of knowledge is incomplete without theology and that for a really 
great university the science of God is not less, but even more 
necessary than any earthly knowledge. Yet he had also pointed 
out that theology must not be allowed beyond its own sphere, 
that the sciences must be absolutely free to develop each on its 
own lines without nervous interference from theologians. He 
had shown that the Catholic Church only, with its serene confi- 
dence in the truths of revelation, could establish such a university. 
He had put forth a plea for the greatest possible broadening of 
the minds of the students, for the inclusion of all profane litera- 
ture that could also be called great literature, for a teaching of 
philosophy and a pursuit of research such as the Church had 
encouraged in the Middle Ages. 

Newman’s book remains as a monument and a witness to the 
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possibilities of Catholic education. My father held that its 
ideals were being largely carried out at Louvain University, 
yet he saw, too, the dangers and difficulties in the light of what 
Newman had suffered. One of the lectures in the Jdea, although 
printed, could not even be delivered in Dublin because it 
awakened the alarms of Cardinal Cullen. “ The Irish bishops,” 
wrote Newman, “treat the laity like little boys.’ Cardinal 
Cullen objected to Newman’s bringing professors from England 
or Scotland. He objected equally to the appointment of Irish- 
men of pronounced political views—‘‘ young Irelanders,’’ as 
they were called in those days. Newman had cared nothing 
for a man’s politics or nationality. All he had wanted was the 
best possible professor in every subject. He had desired to get 
the sympathy of the laity, but the fact that he had come there 
under the zgis of Cardinal Cullen made thisimpossible. Cardinal 
Cullen, he came to hold, and some of the Irish bishops with him, 
did not want an educated laity. 

Wilfrid Ward did not believe for a moment that the Irish 
bishops of his day were the same as those of Newman’s day, 
but he saw why the educationalists who were with him on the 
Commission were afraid of too much clericalism, not because 
they were anti-clericals, but because they believed that education 
should be conducted by experts in every subject ; he thought 
that the most unworthy view of all put forward by sectarianism 
was: “‘ Let the Roman Catholics have their University. Let 
their bishops run it, and let it be a third-rate University.”’ He 
knew that the bishops themselves, especially Bishop O’Dwyer, 
were more concerned to get a first-rate university than to have a 
widespread control over it. They were prepared to have a 
majority of laymen on the governing body. They only asked 
for power to veto, and for power to dismiss a professor if he was 
proved to have taught anything contrary to faith or morals. 
They agreed even that the legal aspect of the matter might be 
considered by two judges, associated with the two bishops who 
should decide on the doctrinal question. 

The very eagerness of the bishops to secure the University 
gave best promise for its efficient working, for if, as was repeatedly 
pointed out on the Commission, their authority depended on an 
uneducated laity, why should they be so eager to educate them ? 
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Yet my father felt that if he was to get his fellow-commissioners 
to agree to the bishops’ veto in matters of faith and morals, he 
must make it perfectly clear that they did not intend to inter- 
fere in the teaching of science and history where these did not 
trench gratuitously on the theological field. All his examination 
of the witnesses is in this direction, and he contemplated a visit 
to Germany to view the Catholic university system there. 
Professor R. C. Jebb thought this a good idea. ‘‘ No doubt,” 
he wrote, ‘‘ we shall be expected to know how similar cases are 
dealt with abroad.’’ Cardinal, then Monsignor, Mercier and Dr. 
Ubaghs gave evidence of the workings of Louvain. Dr. Delaney 
pointed out the freedom of teaching at present exercised at 
Catholic University College by the professors. At one point 
the Bishop of Limerick writes to my father objecting to some of 
his questions and asking whether it is really necessary to raise 
these “‘ domestic’ points of the limits respectively of scholastic 
and ecclesiastical authority before the Commission: “I cannot 
see,’ he wrote, ‘ why we are to be made the battle-ground of a 
world-wide question.” 

Wilfrid Ward, however, knew what he was about. These 
questions were, in fact, before the minds of all educationalists ; 
and it was far better to have him as a Catholic raising them. 
He sent Cardinal Newman’s lecture on “Christianity and 
Scientific Investigation ’’ to Bishop O’Dwyer, who wrote in 
enthusiastic agreement, and said he believed that all his fellow- 
bishops would accept Newman’s thesis. As the world moves on 
all minds are to a certain extent affected by the surrounding 
lines of thought. ‘‘ Catholic opinion,’’ my father said, “ does 
not stand still and Catholics are more like other people than 
generally seems to be supposed. .. . The recognition of new 
conditions exists and exists widely among Catholic laity and 
Catholic thinkers and scholars, lay and clerical, in many coun- 
tries. In such a matter, facts are safer guides than presump- 
tion, especially as,’’ he adds, “ in the case of inter-denominational 
judgments the parties rarely know one another intimately 
enough to be competent judges, and inevitably inherit opinions 
respecting each other which are not favourable or sufficiently 
accurate.”’ 

When Wilfrid Ward was put on the Royal Commission he 
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had then to envisage a situation which had in it three elements : 
the political, the educational and the religious. It was also 
most congenial to him to approach these various aspects of the 
situation through the individuals in whom they were, so to speak, 
embodied. To many of his fellow examiners it was sheer exas- 
peration to feel on the one hand that the religious situation might 
prevent what was educationally best, or on the other that what 
was educationally best could not be offered because of political 
complications. To my father, while he always aimed at the ideal, 
there was a certain stimulus in the realisation that he had to 
convince all sorts of very opposite-minded people concerning 
that ideal, and his own views grew clearer in the light cast on 
them by other and very different minds. 

At no time in his life was his function of liaison officer so 
apparent as during the workings of the-Robertson Commission. 
Perhaps this is the place in which to add something to what has 
already been said in my first volume about this aspect of his 
work and character. 

Taking the phrase in its literal meaning, it might, of course 
be possible in an uncomplicated situation to be successful merely 
by carrying messages. But for real and continuous success, the 
liaison officer must enter fully into the minds of those he wants 
to unite, must speak their language well enough to understand 
both modes of thought and totally re-state them sometimes— 
for the very shapes of minds may be so alien that “ translate ”’ 
is too weak a word. And if men are to work together they must 
sometimes be forced to see one another’s views clearly enough 
to make some changes in their own. If the man who goes between 
has himself a line that is at once strong and moderate, he may 
succeed in making each extremist modify also. Only so can he 
succeed—in other words, he can only succeed by risking failure. 
If he is merely discreet, if he is too deferential, failure is certain. 
If he is strong and vehement he risks failure, but he may have a 
very high success. Thus there is an excitement in following 
Wilfrid Ward’s efforts that there could not be had he been more 
of a diplomatist. 

The issues in Ireland were much bigger than in such a venture 
as the Synthetic Society ; but again the history can be traced 
through a large bundle of Wilfrid’s correspondence with members ~ 
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of the Commission and the Irish Catholics whose ideas he was 
trying to reconcile. Lord Robertson, the chairman of the Com- 
mission was a Scottish Presbyterian of vehement anti-Catholic 
prejudice. He was also a man of such violent temper that he 
quarrelled in turn with all his colleagues. My father writes to 
my mother: “ Robertson’s temper has been very bad. It is 
quite a disease.” And again: “ Robertson’s temper is worse 
than ever. It is funny but rather dangerous.’ ‘‘ Robertson’s 
temper has been quite phenomenal, and the charged atmo- 
sphere is not pleasant.”’ 

I have heard my father and Henry Butcher tell stories of the 
Commission period, and the greater part of them were anecdotes 
about this peculiarity of their chairman. On one occasion at a 
dinner of the commissioners he quarrelled first with the man on 
his right, turned his back on him and then shortly quarrelled 
with the man on his left. Swinging round to turn his back on 
him, he found himself once more confronted with Enemy 
Number 1. He thereupon leaned forward over the table with 
his face in his hands and so remained until the conclusion of 
dinner. On another occasion he used the phrase: “ Certain 
barristers held such and such an opinion, but we didn’t agree 
with them.”’ My father innocently asked: “‘ Who do you mean 
by ‘we’? The lords of appeal? ’’ ‘‘ Do you mean to insinuate, 
Mr. Ward,’ Lord Robertson said, growing scarlet, “that I 
associate with nobody except lords of appeal ? ”’ 

This strange trait in Lord Robertson is plainly visible in the 
considerable packet of his letters to my father, but he was an 
exceedingly able man, and Wilfrid Ward was determined that 
he should, however reluctantly, see the Catholic point of view. 
His methods can be guessed from a letter in which Lord Robert- 
son, not without humour, refers to their last interview: “I 
think the other points adverted to in our conversation chiefly 
related to the general improvement of my conduct.”’ 

I remember a case of a man who was, my father knew, treat- 
ing him in a very dishonourable way. Wilfrid saw him in the 
street standing in the midst of a group of his own friends. He 
stood still and stared until the man very nervously said: “ Oh, 
how do you do, Mr. Ward.” “‘ Did you dare to address me ? ”’ 
my father said, and walked on. This story perhaps explains 
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the fact that while Wilfrid Ward had many friends he had also 
a few convinced enemies. It stands, of course, almost alone, 
for it implied that he regarded that particular man as “ outside 
the pale.’’ I tell it only as illustrating a temperament which 
had to be controlled to make his work of reconciliation initially 
possible, A cooler man might have done it better—if he had 
cared deeply enough to doit at all. Of one letter of Lord Robert- 
son’s, Henry Butcher writes to Wilfrid that not to show resent- 
ment will be “ the act of a saint,’’ yet entreating him to be more 
than human for the sake of the issues involved. Clearly he felt 
confident in this appeal: Wilfrid did as he asked. With anyone 
like Lord Robertson, still more with the Bishop of Limerick, 
he was perfectly determined to make for understanding by the 
exposition of truth. He had perhaps an exaggerated estimate, 
not of the value, but of the persuasive power of truth. I cer- 
tainly think he made insufficient allowance for ill-will on the 
part of some few of his fellow-commissioners. The Commission 
was made up chiefly of educational experts, to whom were added 
one or two men put in on political or religious grounds, and as 
one reads their examination of witnesses it is usually possible 
to see from what section of opinion they came. It is an extra- 
ordinarily interesting study to read the statements of fact given 
by the different witnesses or drawn out by the different examiners, 
and to see in them the influence of the mental history and back- 
ground of witness or commissioner. 

Thus Lord Robertson can never refrain from browbeating a 
Catholic witness. To Bishop O’Dwyer he says on one question 
about the professors of the proposed University and their atti- 
tude to men of another faith : ‘‘ They would be bound in honour 
as gentlemen?’ “! Yes,’’. replied Dr. O’Dwyérc Nomeas 
Catholics ?’’ The Bishop replied: ‘‘I don’t care to make the 
distinction. They would be bound.” 

Another time Lord Robertson asked: “ There is a question I 
would like to ask, although I know what the answer will be. I 
suppose you believe a Catholic University such as you propose 
will strengthen Roman Catholicism in Ireland ? ”’ 

The dignity and calm with which Bishop O’Dwyer answered 
these somewhat strange questions would, I imagine, have pro- 
duced a wonderful effect had not Bishop Healy most unfor- 
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tunately been almost as determined to browbeat all Protestant 
witnesses. Without being quite as offensive as Lord Robertson 
he, nevertheless, let no opportunity pass of heckling a Pres- 
byterian or Episcopalian. 

Professor Rhys asks questions almost exclusively on the study 
of Celtic, of which he was professor at Oxford. Professor Ewing 
is almost entirely concerned with the advance of technical educa- 
tion. Mr. Lorrain Smith and Professor Ewing are both much 
concerned with women’s education, Lorrain Smith now and again 
shows a faint bias in favour of Ulster. No single question on 
women’s education is ever asked by Wilfrid Ward! Professor 
Butcher, Sir Richard Jebb, and Mr. Justice Madden all seem 
equally absorbed in the desire to find out precisely what is the 
existing state of things, with a view to furnishing the best form 
of university education to the people of Ireland. 

It is difficult to limit one’s mental picture of Henry Butcher 
to the effect produced by his questions, for we knew him inti- 
mately. I suppose it is almost impossible for an Irish Protestant 
to be entirely without religious bias, but Henry Butcher was in 
fact the perfect educationalist, and the only form his bias took 
was that of occasional impatience with the Irish bishops for, as 
he conceived, interfering to prevent that education which seemed 
to him best in the abstract. Dr. Healy, Bishop of Clonfert, had 
not been appointed by the Irish episcopate as their representative, 
but put on the Commission by Royal Warrant, probably on 
account of some articles he had written and his position as 
Senator of the Royal University of Ireland. His was a genial 
personality, and he was popular with the Commission; yet it 
was not an altogether fortunate choice, for he felt it necessary 
to intervene in the interests of religion where it would have been 
much better simply to allow the witnesses to say their say 
without discussion. Professor Starkie, resident Commissioner 
of National Education in Ireland, and Senator of the Royal 
University, was a still more unfortunate choice. I suppose that 
even among Catholics there will often be a slight bias in favour 
of clericalism among clerics, and against it among laymen. In 
a batch of men exclusively Catholic this bias amounts to very 
little, and unconsciously we make allowance for it in our fellows 
and in ourselves ; but an anti-clerical Catholic among some bitter 
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Presbyterians or contemptuous non-believers quickly becomes 
an exaggeration. My father writes of Starkie as “ very tactless,”’ 
lecturing the witnesses instead of taking evidence. 

Almost no questions were asked by Lord Ridley or Professor 
Dickey. The latter was the only commissioner who refused 
ultimately to sign the report, because of its recommendation 
to leave aside Magee College, Londonderry, where he was a 
professor. Lord Ridley added a rider of considerable import- 
ance in which he implied that the terms of the Commission had 
been too narrow. 


Letters to my mother give some idea ot the first session held 
in Dublin. The outstanding event was Bishop O’Dwyer’s 
evidence. 

~. “ Sept arstyiaas 


“The Bishop finished his splendid performance this morning, 
six hours address and six hours cross-examination, It has been 
most memorable and poor Dr. Hamilton, President of Belfast, 
who followed, hardly got attended to. Starkie was very tactless 
with the Bishop, giving all of us a lecture rather than doing his 
business of examining the Bishop. I think I did my few questions 
all right. . . . The whole thing is excessively interesting and 
important. . . . Did I tell you that Justice Madden said to me 
that he had heard many a fine opening of a case in the courts 
but nothing to approach the Bishop’s performance.”’ 


“ Tuesday (Sept. 22nd, ’or). 


‘As Butcher said to me ‘ To-day we fell from the ideal to the 
real.’ Dr. Clancy, Bishop of Elphin, was a very ordinary Irish 
ecclesiastic—that is all one can say. Fr. Delaney who preceded 
him, though not equal to O’Dwyer—or nearly equal to himn— 
in eloquence, was extremely able and interesting. Butcher says 
that in the course of seven years Commission work he has never 
heard anything equal to the evidence of those two. 

‘Last night Ross gave a dinner—Lord Robertson, Bishop 
Healy, Jebb, Butcher, the O’Conor Don and Fr. Delaney. A 
great success. 

“They all seem impressed by my Memorandum which has 
been circulated. The Chairman wants me to help in drafting 
our report—a compliment, but an onerous duty. 

“George Wyndham gets back on Friday and we all dine at 
Trinity to meet him on Saturday, if he does come. I am very 
tired. 
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“Lord Ridley has only just come—so he has missed great 
things.”’ 


Li Pepiesra, Ol: 
“Fr. Delaney was very able to-day. There is no doubt that 
so far the Catholics have done well. Personally I have come 
really to believe in what we are at—and that is a great point as 
you can understand. I think a great thing may really be done for 
the country.” 


TMOeDE Zot. 

“We had a very interesting morning—a very moderate Ulster 
man, with strong commonsense, and a nice Trinity man whom I 
have met at the Levetts, being examined. I am‘ beginning 
really to believe that we may do an important work for the 
country which immensely adds to the interest of the enquiry. 
I am glad to say that I feel a very marked increase in the facility 
with which I ask my own questions. Oh, that I had myself 
had the early habits which University life gives.”’ 


Undated. 
“ Robertson’s Memorandum has come. It is very able but 
I see the cloven hoof of the Presbyterian.’ 


“ SUNDAY, 4.30 p.m. 
“T have just come from a pleasant luncheon at Chief Secre- 
tary’s Lodge. George was in great form. . . . Iam most awfully 
tired. George says it is the first real work I have ever had in 
my life!” 
OCU LOUD 
“George has been quite immense. I shall amuse you. He 
was most nice and cordial but eminenily characteristic. He is 
still a boy and a very clever one. . . . My best love to the chil- 
dren. I have talked them all over with Lady Grosvenor.”’ 


On returning home after the first session of the Commission, 
my father tackled the problem of getting a statement from Dr. 
O’Dwyer which should satisfy the Commission that the neces- 
sary freedom would be accorded to professors in a Catholic 
University. 

The correspondence is so interesting that I should like to 
print it in full, but it would be out of all proportion. Both men 
found time to write at immense length and to illustrate their 
theses by examples from Church history. And, as often happens 
in discussions, the fact that they were in such close agreement 
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made them especially prolific on those points in which they did 
not see eye to eye. 

Both were agreed on the necessity of some amount of eccle- 
siastical censorship—the question was what amount. And here 
Wilfrid Ward was a minimiser. He felt that it would constitute 
not merely a bar to efficiency but actually a danger to faith if it 
seemed that the Church could not allow the sciences to develop 
on their own lines without constant interference. The Galileo 
case had remained for centuries a scourge for the Catholic 
apologist because the theologians had been too ready to fear 
that a scientific discovery might endanger revelation. 


«‘T have never denied,’ he wrote, ‘“‘ that if a Professor made 
an attack on revealed dogma or natural religion he might law- 
fully be interfered with. My objection is to a theological censor 
interfering with the course of the exposition of scientific or critical 
investigation on the ground that he considers it logically to imply 
at a certain stage or in a certain phase something inconsistent 
with a theological conclusion.”’ 


He felt that this need for caution in intervention applied in 
two fields where new discoveries were at present being con- 
stantly made, and almost a new science built up—early Church 
history and Biblical criticism. It was too early yet to gauge the 
limits of these discoveries, but excessive nervousness might 
shake the faith of a student even more than rashness. 


“The thoughtful young man suffers far greater danger to faith 
from animpression that the Church cannot candidly face modern 
research, than from hearing speculations which are at variance 
with hitherto received theological views. Surely the appropriate 
attitude of theology under these circumstances is patience and 
reserve. ThoughI should be all against the theologian attempting 
prematurely to adopt each phase of new research, the advance 
of which is, though very sure, yet by stages each of which is at 
first inexact. 

“T am confident even from the actual evidence before us 
that the final result will justify the main lines of theological 
thought in many cases in which it may appear for a time to be 
impugned, Still we are not yet in a position to make any con- 
siderable detailed readjustments. I admit however that when a 
young man feels that the Professor himself regards what he is 
advancing as fatal to Catholicism or Christianity, the effect on 
the young man is very dangerous. This is a strong argument 
in favour of Catholic or Christian Professors; but Episcopal 
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censorship will not mend the difficulty, except in the case I have 
already alluded to—of a Professor travelling beyond his science 
to attack theology.”’ 


Bishop O’Dwyer agreed to a certain need for caution on the 
part of the ecclesiastical censors, but added : 


“, . . Then there is the further consideration that although 
modern scientific progress has imposed the necessity of greater 
caution on ecclesiastical authority, it has not deprived it of 
its prerogative of divinely constituted guardian of the- faith. 
Scientific men may abuse their office, they may do incalculable 
harm to religion, they may make as hypotheses statements 
that are as contrary to faith as dogmatic assertions. Can the 
Catholic Church admit that she has no right to interfere with 
such men until they formally profess heretical doctrine ? 

“ Of course we have to consider, on the other hand, the pos- 
sibility of excessive restraint aggravating the evil that it was 
intended to prevent. An officious interference with teachers in 
a University would be intolerable ; but I should not like to lay 
down the proposition that in a University for Catholics there 
was the same absolute freedom for a Professor, in relation to 
revealed truth, as there naturally is in Protestant Universities 
where there is neither a living authority to teach religion, nor a 
defined faith. 

“It seems to me to be Protestantism at bottom. 

“When you have a free hour kindly tell me—in your own 
handwriting, what you think of this, and don’t mind my being 
a bishop. Tell me freely what you think, because I want to 
form a true judgment as far as I can, on a most important point. 

“T read your article in the Fortnightly with great interest 
and almost entire agreement. Poor Mivart’s fall was a sad one. 
I heard, by the way, the other day that he was the only scientific 
professor whom they had to stop at Louvain. I suppose we 
should do the same in Dublin. How is it that one never hears 
of such cases at Oxford or Cambridge. Surely there must be 
men there who have little or no belief in revelation, yet they never 
make a scandal.” 


Certainly Wilfrid Ward had not had it in mind that authority 
should abrogate its powers—only that those powers should be 
exercised with moderation. ‘ To rule wisely,’’ he said, “is not 
always the same thing as to meddle much.”’ 

But the whole of this paragraph must be quoted for it sums 
up the problem as my father saw it: 


“ T see no truer general rule which will stand than to say as I 
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have already done that short of an attack, open or covert, on 
dogma, an attack which goes outside the province of the scientist 
or critic, interference will be very unwise. But I include under 
an ‘attack’ views or even speculations designed to shake a 
young man’s faith—obviously so designed. This is not in the 
direction of Protestantism, which denies that the revelation has 
appointed custodians. It is in the direction of making those 
custodians do their work prudently and efficiently. To rule 
wisely is not always the same thing as to meddle much. And if 
we realise that the points of contact between the intellectual 
analysis of revelation, so far as it has gone, and science or criti- 
cism, are at present very few—because in each field analysis has 
not reached those points—it is surely wisest not to act as if they 
were very many. I say this, as I think I once before intimated, 
rather in the interests of the efficiency of the University if it is 
founded than for the sake of making it more acceptable to 
parliament. Plenty of people will rejoice to say ‘ we'll give them 
the only thing a Catholic can accept, the thing they have been 
standing out for for years, a papist University in which science 
and criticism are controlled by Bishops who judge of them by the 
rules of medieval theology.’ 

“If you were to be the episcopal censor I should have no 
fears. But can we be sure of having a censor who understands 
the situation ?—for it is a mew situation, not indeed in principle, 
but in practice.” 


The Bishop’s letters confirm Wilfrid Ward’s view of him as a 
most remarkable man, “I can see in a ‘ peppery’ nature,”’ he 
wrote to my mother, ‘‘ something which has prevented his having 
the full weight which his extraordinary ability would lead one 
otherwise to expect.’ 

After this correspondence Wilfrid in a letter to Lord 
Robertson briefly sketched a plan, of which the two main 
elements were: (I) a theological censorship by the bishops of 
the moderate sort suggested by Bishop O’Dwyer and Fr. Delaney ; 
and (2) a mixed visitatorial board which should secure in 
practice fairness in the application of the doctrinal censorship 
and allow for an appeal to Rome where the situation demanded it. 


Get rid of it as you might in theory the sectarian difficulty 
remained intense in practice, and the Commission nearly split 
on it. There is no doubt whatever that Protestant opinion in 
Ireland was to a large extent expressed in the remark of an 
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Ulsterman quoted to Bishop O’Dwyer by a member of Parlia- 
ment: “If you give a university to the Papishes, you won't 
get my vote.’ Those members of the Commission who were 
professors at English or Scottish universities were reluctant to 
credit this fact. On the other hand, it was nearly impossible 
for Catholic Irishmen not to read it into proceedings where it 
really bore little or no part. 

After a very full consideration of the evidence laid before them, 
the Commission inclined to take the view that given the exclusion 
of Trinity College from their terms of reference the best thing to 
suggest was a re-organisation of the Royal University with the 
establishment of a Catholic college in Dublin, and measures to 
make the Queen’s Colleges in Cork and Galway acceptable to 
the Catholic population. 

When first the rumour began to get about that the commis- 
sioners were hesitating in their recommendations, Bishop 
O'Dwyer wrote somewhat bitterly to my father and sent him a 
sarcastic summary of the results of the enquiry, in which he 
showed plainly his view that the opposition was merely religious : 


“ As the result of a full and protracted enquiry, we find that 
outside Trinity College Dublin the provision for Higher and 
University Education in Ireland is quite inadequate, and that 
the privation which this state of things involves falls almost 
entirely on Catholics. 

“As to the reform which we would recommend, we are in 
the first place debarred by the terms of our reference from any 
suggestion which would affect Trinity College Dublin, and 
consequently cannot consider the idea of a National University 
for Ireland. 

“ Having regard to the evidence, we are satisfied that apart 
from a National University, the solution which would meet 
the wishes of Irish Catholics most fully, and meet with their 
most cordial acceptance, would be the establishment of a teaching 
University with a residential college in Dublin, and as Catholics 
are 74 per cent. of the entire population, and are practically the 
only class in the community on whose account this Commission 
was sped, there is a prima facie reason for recommending this 
solution. 

“ But as the remaining 26 per cent. of the population, who are 
Protestants, do not like this idea, we have not entertained it, 
and consider it loss of time to discuss it further. 

“ Trinity College Dublin which is the educational stronghold 
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of Episcopalian Protestants lays down as the condition of its 
allowing anything to be done, that it should be secured for ever 
in the possession of all its privileges, and moreover that no rival 
University should be set up in the same city. In face of this 
attitude on the part of Episcopalian Protestants, who are fully 
13 per cent. of the population, we could not think of recom- 
mending a University for Catholics. 

“Then the Presbyterians of the North, who are nearly 10 per 
cent. of the population, have declared with equal emphasis 
against such a University. It is quite true that in this they 
have changed their minds, and that three years ago the whole 
professorial staff of Belfast Queen’s College declared themselves 
in favour of a University being established at Belfast, a change 
which would have involved the setting up of a University for 
Catholics in Dublin, but these same Professors have come before 
us at this Commission and informed us that now they are of a 
different opinion. In face of these representations from what 
have always been regarded as the governing creeds in Ireland, 
we cannot see any use in recommending a University for Catholics. 

‘“ Within the limits thus traced for us by the great Protestant 
authorities, there remains but one solution, namely the estab- 
lishment of a college for Catholics (carefully safeguarded, how- 
ever, against all clerical and obscurantist influences) in connec- 
tion with the Royal University in Dublin. 

“ But as we cannot be sure as tu how far Catholics would 
be satisfied with this solution, we can no more than mention it, 
and regret that we can make no positive recommendation at all.” 


My father sent this on to Henry Butcher, whose reply showed 
the aspect from which the modern professor looked at the subject. 


“J will spare no effort to have it made clear that our projected 
College is to be national not provincial, large, well-endowed, on 
a scale sufficient to strike the imagination, with full self-govern- 
ing powers, and free from irritating restrictions. Otherwise I 
see no hope of its success. 

‘““ But I own I should be sorry to convey even to the Chairman 
the gist of Bishop O’Dwyer’s sarcastic jeu d’esprit. I wonder 
that a man of such gifts and so much largeness of mind does 
not perceive that the difficulty lies not so much in what Pres- 
byterians or Protestant Episcopalians think or say in Ireland as 
in the fact that educated thought, no less than popular opinion, 
in every part of the world has set itself against such a University 
as the Roman Catholics in Ireland demand. It is no mere insular 
English prejudice—still less mere Jvish Sectarianism—that has 
to be reckoned with. Opinion in England is only part of a great 
body of opinion which has become consolidated during the 
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last fifty years. ZTo my mind the most effective way of combating 

this view is by putting your Church in a position in which it 
can give practical refutation of the suspicions that are enter- 
tained. If it is found that a great autonomous College works 
loyally for the advancement of learning, my conviction is that 
the theoretic objections to founding a University which in 
essence cannot but be denominational, would rapidly give way 
before facts. But the Bishop seems unable to appreciate the 
difficulties, except from the narrow Hibernian view of contending 
sects in that island. And yet I don’t think his vision can in 
reality be so limited.”’ 


A further letter from my father to the Bishop persuaded him 
to withdraw active opposition to the college solution, although 
as Henry Butcher said it was entirely reasonable that the bishops 
should not pledge themselves beforehand to accept a solution of 
which the full bearings might not yet be visible to them. My 
father’s letter to the Bishop is worth quoting, as it seems to give 
the fullest account of his attitude towards the compromise at 
which the Commission ultimately arrived : 


“As to your letter and memorandum I can only say that I 
hope you will consider the matter very carefully before you 
take the line you indicate which will simply play into the hands 
of the enemy. Lord Robertson has constantly suggested that 
the Bishops are using their position and influence not in the 
interests of religion but as party politicians. And he has said 
that they may wreck any scheme except the precise one they 
have framed for this reason, just as they wrecked the Queen’s 
Colleges. I have replied that though as Irishmen they would 
prefer the University they have mapped out, they could not, as 
Bishops, wreck the proposal of a large autonomous Catholic 
College by taking the line they took as to the Queen’s Colleges 
since they could not declare such a College to be dangerous to 
faith and morals. Moreover in your own evidence you distinctly 
said that though you preferred a University you would be glad 
to have a College, and this even though it was not then clear 
that the College would be a large autonomous College. I believe 
that if the Bishops were to take a really adverse line to such a 
proposal they would simply rejoice the hearts of their enemies 
and alienate their friends. I should add that the whole ground 
you indicate for your view is largely based on a misapprehension. 
Most of the Commissioners regard a large autonomous College as 
practically best on academic grounds—that is to say, either in 
itself or as the best means of securing ultimately a good Catholic 
University. Consideration for Protestant and Presbyterian 
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opinion has been a very small factor—hardly a factor at all 
except in the sense in which such opinion affects what is really 
practicable. Commissioners do not want to recommend a 
Utopia. Personally if you had not urged me to say all I could 
for a University I should have said even less in that direction 
as an immediate plan than I did in my Memorandum, and I 
could only conscientiously say what I did by inserting the word 
word ‘ ideally.’ 

“The fact that witnesses on the Catholic side want a Uni- 
versity has much less weight than the mature and carefully 
considered verdict of an on the whole very sympathetic Com- 
mission based on their evidence. I think we give full weight 
to what they mean and many of us hope that in the end a good 
University will come. But we think that even academically 
the best road to a good University will be through the inter- 
mediate stage of a large autonomous College, in which a certain 
outside control over the standard and curriculum will give its 
degrees a recognised value, and will help to secure a good and 
generally recognised intellectual tradition. To this opinion I 
incline myself: holding that the University which is ‘ ideally ° 
best is more likely to come in a satisfactory form in this way 
than by immediate creation. You cannot again as a practical 
man afford to ignore that in view of the educational ideals now 
obtaining (ideals which we Catholics do not entirely accept but 
which nevertheless exist) the demand to create at once a Catholic 
University is a demand for something hors ligne. It requires 
too much logic to defend it. This is another separate considera- 
tion. On the other hand once the College has approved itself, 
its development into a University would be a natural crown of 
good work done, and a small step onwards. Such things must be 
gradual in actual life, though you may live in dreamland and 
picture an ideal something which would better satisfy abstract 
justice. 

“ T think the bond between the Colleges has a value as ensur- 
ing an uniform standard. There is no idea of a common Uni- 
versity life. There never is in such federated Colleges at a 
distance. As to Bishop Healy, I am sure he will feel he can’t 
change the line he has taken, and which he took with great tact 
and moderation. He is committed to the general position he has 
assumed and to change it would be simply fatal at this stage. 

“Of course he can stand out for the College being satis- 
factory, and this is, I am sure, the line of practical utility. 
Failing in this we might consider the question of a divided report. 

“TI don’t pretend to know what the other Bishops want, but 
I am sure that those who, like Bishop Healy and yourself, have 
deeply at heart not the keeping of a grievance but the remedying 
of it, and the interests of education, should do what you can to 
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obtain a cordial attitude on the part of your confréres. The 
matter is too grave for me not to express this opinion clearly ; 
you will, I am sure, forgive me for doing so.” 


To Mr. Balfour he wrote: 


“You will have heard from Butcher of our extremely interest- 
ing time in Ireland. I really hope that Dr. O’Dwyer and others 
have forged weapons which you will be able to use with effect 
in parliament. It will be the strongest argument we have yet 
heard in favour of an Irish parliament if the English parliament 
allows its prejudices to prevent what, so far as we have yet seen, 
all the best Irish opinion regards as essential for the well-being 
of the country.” 


The Commission reported on February 28, 1903. Its principal 
recommendations were: “‘ That the Royal University should 
be converted into a teaching University ...a Federal Uni- 
versity with constituent Colleges . . . Queen’s College, Belfast, 
Queen’s College, Cork, Queen’s College, Galway, and a new 
College for Roman Catholics to be established in Dublin,” 
constituted on lines at once educationally sound and religiously 
acceptabie to the Irish Hierarchy. 

“That the endowment and equipment of the new College 
in Dublin should be on a scale required by a University College 
of the first rank, which is intended to draw its students from all 
parts of Ireland.” 

It was something of a triumph for Wilfrid Ward that this 
report was signed by all save one of the commissioners. Even 
that one, Professor Dickey, wrote in a rider that he agreed with 
great part of the recommendations. That it had not been easy 
to induce the chairman to sign may be seen from the rider added 
by him, instinct with the fear of increasing the political power of 
the Irish clergy and setting up an educational institution “ with 
limitations of thought, corresponding to the requirements of the 
authoritative exponents of that creed!” 

The section entrusted to Wilfrid Ward on the religious aspect 
of the enquiry had been considerably whittled down and quali- 
fied, so that he felt obliged to add a rider in nearlv the opposite 
sense to Lord Robertson’s. He pointed out that the existing 
institutions for higher education in Ireland were alike in their 
history and their present outlook, Protestant in fact, even if 
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theoretically undenominational. All that Catholics were asking 
was a college as Catholic as Trinity was Protestant. In this 
rider, and in those of Lord Ridley, Mr. Starkie and Professor 
Dickey, it is definitely stated that the terms of reference were 
too narrow. The recommendations, said Wilfrid Ward, were 
“the best which are at the moment practicable under the limita- 
tions imposed by our terms of reference,’”’ while Professor Dickey 
said: “No solution of the University Question in Ireland can 
be satisfactory that leaves out of consideration what ought to 
be the National University of Ireland.” 

Most of the commissioners had felt out of sympathy with Lord 
Robertson in his obviously sectarian outlook, and had even 
considered a divided report. While the others would not go so 
far as Bishop Healy, who wished to have Maynooth College as 
a whole brought within the University, six-of them wrote : 


“The question of higher education for the future priests of 
Ireland is so important that we desire to add a few words on 
the subject. We earnestly hope that, in the event of our recom- 
mendations being carried into effect, the authorities of Maynooth 
would do their utmost to enable as many students as possible 
to reside in Dublin for a time, and to obtain the full benefits of 
University life, as the future priests of Germany obtain them at 
Bonn, Munich, Wurzburg, and Tiibingen. A bond would thus 
be created between Maynooth and the Roman Catholic College, 
and an arrangement might possibly be made, for the benefit of 
students who were unable to reside in Dublin, whereby the 
Arts courses at Maynooth itself might, under certain conditions, 
count towards graduation. We should hope that, as the con- 
nection between the two institutions became more intimate, 
the desire for complete University training would increase, 
and the difficulties now standing in the way of its fuller realisa- 
tion would be gradually diminished. A similar arrangement 
might perhaps be effected between Magee College, Londonderry, 
and Queen’s College, Belfast.” 


This rider was signed Ridley, D. H. Madden, Richard C. Jebb, 
J. A. Ewing, John Rhys, Wilfrid Ward. Professor Jebb wrote 
to Wilfrid Ward that he had signed this rider largely in the 
hope that Maynooth might come to be virtually the theological 
side of the Dublin College envisaged by the report. 

In spite of Lord Robertson’s suggestions in his rider that it 
was hardly worth making the recommendation of a college since 
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the Roman Catholics and especially their bishops were most 
unlikely to accept it, the report was received with warmth in 
Ireland. It was obvious that the commissioners had as a whole 
been sympathetic with the religious difficulty and eager to give 
Catholics equal opportunities for higher education. The work 
put into the report had been serious, and this fact was appre- 
ciated by those best able to realise it. 


Bishop O’Dwyer wrote : 


“The report has been the event of the week. The Catholic 
papers criticised it fairly, and on the whole much more sparingly 
than I expected. 

“The Irish Times tried to weaken its force by dwelling on 
the divergent views shown in the ‘riders.’ But the Irish Pro- 
testants if they could would put us back in the penal times. 

“1 think your rider very important and agree with it up to 
the point as to what would constitute equality between a Catholic 
college and T.C.D. It is not of much practical importance now, 
as since the recent election no Tory Government will try that 
solution : but if the liberals have the settlement of the question, 
as is not impossible, I should not wish to have surrendered so 
much at this stage. . . . Robertson is very vicious. Is he dis- 
appointed in any way ? I read his rider as a cut at Balfour.”’ 


One chill little doubt remained in the minds of some: 
what action would the Government which had sped the 
Commission take on its report? Had Horace Plunkett been 
right or wrong when he said “ there is a widespread impression 
in Ireland and in England a tacit assumption, that whatever 
this Commission recommends nothing will be done? ’”’ 

That question the next chapter must answer. 


1 Evidence, Vol. III, p. 231. 


CHART E Rany, 
IRISH NATIONALITY AND GEORGE WYNDHAM 


WHEN Commissions meet to consider educational questions in 
England or Scotland, these questions are primarily educational, 
with perhaps some slight tincture of local politics. In Ireland 
they were not merely educational, political or even religious : 
they were, like all other questions, primarily national. Horace 
Plunkett, in his evidence, brought out this special quality in all 
Irishmen : i 


‘“‘ There is in the Irish mind to-day a yearning for a national 
life and dignity which the Irish believe existed long ago, and 
which they know has not existed, at any rate, for centuries. 
It is remarkable that in all my work, having a purely agricultural 
aim, my friends and I succeeded by appealing to these old national 
instincts. The difference between Ireland and England, for 
example, in this respect, is really remarkable. If I were putting 
before a body of Englishmen any business proposal for their 
advantage I should never dream of discussing it from any but 
a business point of view. The idea of suggesting to them that 
they should change their business arrangements in order to 
benefit their country, or even their parish, would never enter 
into my mind. But it is a strange fact that all our organisers 
tell us—what is my own experience—that wlien you get to the 
poorest and most backward parts of Ireland you must always 
approach the practical from the sentimental side.”’ 


Even stronger perhaps are Bishop O’Dwyer’s answers to 
Lord Robertson’s questions : 


‘“‘ There is a question I would like to ask you, although I know 
what the answer will be. You have given us most powerful and 
interesting reasoning to show that what you propose would be 
for the good of the country as a whole. I wisl: to ask you this: 
I suppose you believe a Catholic University, such as you propose, 
will strengthen Roman Catholicism in Ireland ? ”’ 

“Tt is not easy to answer that ; not so easy as it looks.” 

‘“ But it won’t weaken it, or you would not be here ? ” 
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“It would educate Catholics in Ireland very largely, and of 
course, a religious denomination composed of a body of educated 
‘men, is stronger than a religious denomination composed of a 
body of ignorant men. In that sense it would strengthen Roman 
Catholicism.’’ 

“Is there any sense in which it won’t ?”’ 

“As far as religion is concerned, I really don’t know how a 
University would work out. If you ask me now whether I think 
that that University in a certain number of years would become 
a centre of thought, strengthening the Catholic faith in Ireland, 
I cannot tell you. It is a leap in the dark.”’ 

‘“ But it is in the hope that it will strengthen your own Church 
that you support it ?”’ 

“No, it is not, by any means. We are Bishops, but we are 
Irishmen, also, and we want to serve our country.” 


It was largely his power of appreciating this quality of national 
idealism in Irishmen that made many feel fresh hope for Ireland 
when George Wyndham was made Chief Secretary in r900. He 
had an Irish mother; he was descended from Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald ; he had a large heart and a vivid imagination which 
he had fed with a study of Irish history and an appreciation of 
national aspirations. Of those who could not enter into such 
feelings he would have said, as once to my father, of other 
opponents: ‘“‘ Bless their little hearts, and I repeat: Bless 
their little hearts. The microscopic heart is the bane of this 


age.” 

“Tt is a land of sorcery,’ he wrote to his sister Madeleine, 

“false, but so fair that the adventurer willingly dives beneath 
the waters to reach the enchanted palace of the Princess 
Arianrhod. This means that I swim in ‘Celtic twilight,’ but 
through the green and golden witchery comes the piercing 
appeal of grinding and hopeless poverty. I walk like the mermaid 
in Andersen on pointed knives. 
' “T got back from the congested districts last night. Have 
driven for three days over tracks of stone and bog with houses 
like pigsties, huddled on to every soppy knoll that swells out of 
the quagmire. In one room, 11 feet by 7 feet, was a family of 
five. In the other room of the hovel, a family of 7, a loom, a 
pig, a cow, a donkey, a bed, a spinning-wheel and a cradle. It 
is beyond belief. And every soul is a gentleman or a lady who 
entertains you with wit and pathos. 

“T travelled all yesterday back from Mallaranny—near 
Achill—dressed at the Hotel and on to a public Dinner of bigwigs 
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and the Irish Hospital. The toast list was interminable. I did 
not speak till 20 to 12. But luckily ‘ got home’ and so back to 
bed about 1.15, dog-tired. 

“In this country you must never be tired and never in a 
hurry. You must listen and laugh with everyone and master 
the land acts and agricultural returns in stolen moments. But 
still you get wonderful experience for all the departments are 
under the Chief Secretary.’ 


And to his mother : 


‘We are the children of the past, England, Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales, and we have younger brothers and sisters by a second 
marriage, Canada, Australasia, South Africa. Ireland is the 
daughter about whom the parents quarrelled. She has been 
Cinderella and is poor and hurt. But now invited back to her 
seat on the dais she may take a common pride in being one of 
the first family. But all this is far away and not ready as yet 
even to be spoken of. She is still too poor.” 


‘“‘ Tf I told one-tenth of what it is,” he wrote in another letter, 
‘“‘T should be condemned as a sentimental idiot.”’ 


And again: ‘‘I am riding a long patient race in Ireland, 
disregarding the excited advice which is showered on me. Nobody 
knows better than I do the risk of doing anything in that country. 
But I know that the risk of doing nothing is far greater and that 
to take the advice of extremists at either pole is not a risk but 


a certainty of disaster. | 
“The ‘parochialism’ of the Ulster right wing is beyond 
belief.” 


The last sentence sounds a note of warning of the fate that at 
last overtook him. But at this date none could be so full of hope 
as he: not even his best friends could believe in him more 
fervently than he believed—in his star, the Fates—or perhaps 
more truly in God. 

“The dry bones can live,”’ he wrote to Mrs. Drew. “ This I 
know is the ‘ hot fit.” But we see more clearly when the hot fit 
is onus. The cold fit jaundices our eyes.”’ 

“ Fate is calling and the appointed hour,’”’ he wrote to Charles 
Gatty. And again to his sister Madeleine: “‘ May God grant 
that there will be ‘a new light set in the eyes of dark 
Rosaleen,’ ”’ 
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One strange element in the situation emerges in a sentence of 
_aletter from George Wyndham to my father, written in the very 
midst of his work both on the Land Bill and on the Irish Uni- 
versity : “ Ireland is in a more Plastic state than at any period 
within my recollection since 1887. Now is the time for moulding 
her. But this absorbs me, mind, body and soul.’’ This sentence 
must surely have read strangely at any period to an Irishman, 
but I think it must be realised that George Wyndham when 
made Chief Secretary, like my father, and like all able and sincere 
Unionists, took it as simply axiomatic that England must con- 
tinue to govern Ireland. With this axiom went in their minds the 
corresponding absolute obligation that England should govern 
Ireland with regret for the past, wholly in the interests of Irish- 
men, and with the largest possible measure of generosity. 

“TI shall pass a Land Bill,’”’ George Wyndham wrote early 
in 1902, “‘reconstruct the Agricultural Department and Con- 
gested District Board, stimulate Fishing and Horse-breeding ; 
and revolutionise Education. Then I shall sing my ‘nunc 
dimittis ’ and let some one else have a turn.”’ 

And to his brother he added to this list his determination to 
‘float a Catholic University.” 

George Wyndham’s appointment as Chief Secretary was 
probably the cause of my father being put on the Robertson 
Commission. Of this I cannot be certain as the move may well 
have come from Mr. Balfour. Certain it is, however, that Wil- 
frid’s close intercourse with George Wyndham and enormous 
admiration for him immensely influenced his Irish outlook. 
A sketch, again undated, written by my mother, after staying at 
Chief Secretary’s Lodge, gives the kind of impression made by 
George Wyndham at this period on those who could appreciate 
his highest qualities, and explains also the immense hopes with 
which his friends were filled. 

““The wheels of his imagination caught fire not from the 
rottenness of the materials but from the rapidity of motion.’ 
This was written of Burke by Hazlitt, but may it not be said 
with equal truth of George Wyndham? As we were leaving 
Dublin yesterday I read this sentence and it struck me as curiously 
appropriate to the man with whom we had been staying. We 


were both very tired, enjoyably tired, after a visit of immense 
interest, but both felt that the rapidity of thought, the intensity 
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of mental life, the unresting nervous vitality of our host had left 
us in a limp state not unlike the condition of an elastic band 
that has been on the stretch and is left loose and flabby after- 
wards. For our own pleasure in coming years I want to write 
a few notes about him now. 

“He is thirty-eight, he is no longer the very young man 
about whom too much was said by his friends at his start in 
life, and who had to pass through a rough novitiate of the world’s 
criticism. We all know that that novitiate was the making of 
him. ‘I had started well,’ he said the other night: “my first 
speech, my second and my third did well.’ But then came the 
long time (how many years was it—6 to 7 ?) in which the House 
of Commons would not listen. Other men passed before him 
and he thought that literary work was all that was left him. 
‘Now the House fills up directly I begin to speak ; then it used 
to empty, or men wandered in and out. I felt inclined to say, 
“You don’t want to listen to me, and I hate to talk to you; 
why not give it all up and go home?” “One night I walked 
back with Alfred Lyttleton and I told him that it was of no use, 
that I must give up public life and take to literature.’ 

“ He felt strongly that a determined set had been made against 
him, a determination in the House to wreck his career. ‘ The 
worst of it is when you have succeeded they spoil you.’ 

“It is very characteristic in him, this dwelling on the effect 
each state of things has on himself: it is not simply egotism, 
it is the consciousness of his own too great receptivity. ‘I was 
too sad; I may now be too elated. The imagination which 
made me realise too acutely all the prospects of failure may 
make me the victim of a sudden success.’ 

“He has a curious habit of training his own imagina- 
tion. He said that X ought to set himself exercises of the 
imagination ; he should practise putting his mind in certain 
positions. And George Wyndham is constantly putting his 
mind through exercises. When he was at the War Office he 
told me that if he had a case concerning some obscure private 
in some unimportant post in South Africa, he would not only 
give it his whole attention—that he took for granted—but he 
would make a picture in his own mind of the private, of exactly 
what that man was feeling, doing and suffering at that moment. 
Then he could do the bit of work for that man. 

‘‘ And so now in Ireland. The other night after he had visited 
Maynooth and Carson, he gave me a sketch of the history of 
the Fitzgerald family, and through them of the sufferings of 
the country under Henry and Elizabeth, the hopes ever disap- 
pointed, crushed under the iron tyranny of the conqueror, And 
then he wound up with a characteristic spring from his seat with 
a shake of the head, a peculiar gesture like that of a great dog 
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preparing for a plunge. ‘And then people wonder that it is 
difficult to govern Ireland.’ And he went away to write a long 
despatch on the whole (how he swells that word ‘ whole’ to its 
fullest dimensions) of the educational question in Ireland. 

“ Now that flight of imagination across the history of Ireland 
was an exercise of the imagination ; it was a remote preparation 
for action. The monk who is going to give a mission next week 
spends his daily hour in meditation, pictures himself as a sinner 
overwhelmed by the Divine judgment; he will spend hours 
in hell in his imagination before he attempts to take the congre- 
gation there with him. So with George. The Irish people, Irish 
history has its natural attraction for him, the last end of man 
may have been a natural element for the monk’s imagination, 
but neither is satisfied until the greatest possible fusion of them- 
selves into their object has been accomplished. Then they will 
say, or at least George, being hopelessly analytical and self- 
conscious, will say the instrument is ready for action ; there is 
not a nerve, a brain-cell in me that is not possessed by the thought 
of Ireland, the good of Ireland. And as the preacher’s eye has 
a peculiar distribution of light, a peculiar tension in the centre 
of the pupil, and a kind of expansion round it, George’s eye is 
the same. It is filled with a great vision of far-reaching action, 
of great accomplishment. But the monk will not probably 
exhaust himself with the reflex action of continuous analysis as 
George does. Still the monk will be straining to forget himself, 
to entirely eliminate self-love and self-consciousness, and that is 
a form of fatigue that George does not give himself. He is ready 
for self-sacrifice, not for self-forgetfulness. 

“ The serious question, of course, is of public results, and that 
is beyond me. Only it does seem that he does possess the states- 
man’s instinct and the statesman’s constructive power. What 
I can see to be the result of a curious mental life is a great force 
in one direction and a weakness in another. His trained sym- 
pathies give him an immense patience, a great self-restraint. 
Self-restraint and patience make for great dignity.” 


The Land Bill tarried in its passage and at moments he was 
depressed. ‘“‘ It may be,’’ he wrote, “‘ that I am meant to ‘ break 
my heart ’ as a necessary object lesson to others.”’ 

“The work is terribly hard and the newspapers at home 
destitute of imagination, commonsense and dignity.” 

Yet “‘even if I succeed in accomplishing little, ideas are 
immortal. They impregnate the others and ultimately assert 
themselves over the general inertia of the world.” 

The Irish Land Bill was passed in the spring session of 1903. 
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George Wyndham introduced it on Lady Day: on that same 
day he wrote in my autograph book : 


“T do believe 
That a benignant spirit is abroad.”’ 


“In Novitate Vitae.” 


Wilfrid Ward wrote to Mrs. Drew !: 
“ April 3. 

‘The land-bill seems to me so far as I can understand it, a 
masterpiece. And what is more to the purpose my Irish friends 
who have practical knowledge of the question tell me that the 
more they study it the more they find in it to approve. They say 
that the minute and practical knowledge it shows is quite extra- 
ordinary. The speech introducing it I myself heard, and it was 
a very remarkable performance. He handled his figures with 
such ease—treading among them as Satinderson said ‘ with 
fairy feet.’ And he completely rivetted the attention of the 
House, before he got to the technical part, by the early portion 
of the speech in which he gave a general view of the question, 
and spoke with the sympathy for every class of hearer which an 
able after-dinner talker in the days of general conversation used 
to show, apologising for technicalities which would be ‘ caviare 
to the general’ on the ground that to omit them would be utterly 
unfair to the small class of hearers to whom the question was 
really vital. The whole scene was most dramatic, Redmond, 
Saunderson, and T. W. Russell rising one after another and 
hailing the day as one which was likely to be epoch-making for 
Ireland. All this made the ceremony of Wyndham’s walking up 
the floor of the House and laying the bill on the table with the 
three bows as he advanced a striking one, as ceremonies are when 
they symbolise something which stirs deep feeling.” 


And from the same political camp as Gladstone’s daughter, 
Haldane wrote to Wilfrid : 


“George Wyndham has reached large conceptions in his 
Land Bill. His will be the credit of having reverted from the 
policy of reactionary unionism to the plan of governing Irish- 
men in accordance with Irish ideas, and we shall all subscribe 
to put up a statue to him.” 


This moment of greatest triumph held in it the seeds of tragedy. 
That year George Wyndham was offered the War Office. He 


1 Gladstone’s daughter. 
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wrote to his friend and former secretary, Charles Boyd: ‘In 
_ spite of all temptations to belong to other nations I remain— 
as you see—an Irishman.”’ 

He had, he believed, planted a “ tender plant of belief in our 
sincerity ’’ which “‘ is beginning to shoot out the frailest tendril 
of further belief in the Empire.” It would be utterly destroyed 
if he now abandoned Ireland. 

“T stayed here,” he wrote to Mrs. Drew, ‘“‘ to work on at the 
Land Question, and to hope for another miracle over the Uni- 
versity Question. ... But perhaps one cannot have two 
miracles in two years... . 

“If I fail I shall help the other side when they come in to 
right this ancient wrong.”’ 


If the thought of Irish National aspirations was brought 
before my father alike in his work on the University Commis- 
sion and in his intercourse with the Chief Secretary, it was fixed 
and riveted at this time by his literary work. His old friend 
Aubrey de Vere had died in 1902, aged 88, leaving my father his 
literary executor. 

The time to be spent on a memoir was strictly limited by the 
condition laid down by de Vere of its rapid publication: it had 
of necessity to be the slightest of Wilfrid Ward’s biographies. 
He dedicated it to George Wyndham, seeing in the statesman’s 
work for Ireland the fulfilment of the poet’s dream. After 
enthusiastic praise of the Land Act the dedication concluded : 


“There still remains the question, which interested him so 
deeply, of providing university education for the majority of 
Irishmen. Should we live to see this problem solved, also by 
your efforts, I shall feel that the association of the name of the 
philosopher poet, who for so many years dreamed and wrote of 
these things, with that of the statesman who should succeed in 
translating his dreams into facts, will have a singular fitness and 
complete justification.” 


Aubrey de Vere was a member of one of those families that the 
Ascendancy has constantly produced in Ireland. Originally 
“planted ’”’ there, the de Veres had become profoundly Irish 
in their outlook, and although of alien race and faith, were among 
those few Irish landlords sincerely loved by their tenantry. 
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Aubrey himself is always described as the “‘ philosopher poet,” 
and it was doubly congenial to my father to draw out the analysis 
of his philosophy of faith and to dwell on his friendships with 
Wordsworth, Cardinal Newman, Tennyson, Carlyle, John 
Stuart Mill and others. De Vere’s shrewd analysis of character 
and the many good stories of these friends gave the book a wide 
appeal. ‘“‘ Evidently you have scored a marked success,’ wrote 
George Wyndham to him. “ You hold a strong and established 
position from which you can exert much influence on the views 
of your contemporaries. That is power; and you use your 
power to the best ends.”’ 

None of the reviews, however, has made me change the 
opinion that Aubrey de Vere is immeasurably below my father’s 
other biographies. One looks eagerly in it for something that 
one does not find—not the ‘something * for which an enter- 
taining American paper, the Brooklyn Eagle, looked, indignantly 
remarking: ‘‘ Where is that letter to Mary somebody, telling 
her what kind of eyes she had? Where is that note which told 
Alice to meet him at the turn of the lane? Where is that docu- 
ment nine pages long, and signed ‘ with love and kisses Aubrey ’ ? 
If they are nowhere now, were they ever? Ifnot, why not?” 

Had the reviewer read more carefully, he would have noted 
Aubrey de Vere’s own confession that his reception into the 
Catholic Church had been the one romance of his life. No, it 
is something else that is missing from the Memoir of Aubrey de 
Vere. It is not anything omitted from the externals of the 
story, but there appears at first sight to be a surprising 
failure in psychological insight. Aubrey de Vere lived eighty- 
eight years. Almost the whole of his life was spent in a 
succession of friendships, in the making of verse to which 
the word ‘“‘charming’’ is the most laudatory adjective usually 
applied, in letter writing, in philosophising, in dreaming—a 
life in its externals much like that of Wordsworth in the 
Lake country. But once, not in boyhood, but in the very midst 
of his life, this gentle philosopher poet suddenly burst into 
flaming prose and wrote a book called English Misrule and Irish 
Misdeeds. The occasion for this book was the Irish Famine, 
and my father devoted a whole chapter to the famine and to 
Aubrey’s work succouring stricken families, dispersing angry 
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mobs and helping to organise relief. He gives also letters com- 
menting on the book from John Stuart Mill, from Carlyle, from 
Montalembert, from Lord Emly, from which one can gather 
pretty completely the effect it produced both in England and in 
Ireland. But he does not quote one line of the book itself. Nor 
does he attempt to solve the psychological problem of how it 
was that a man should be so successful a man of action for sucha 
very brief period, and what those forces were which drove into 
fiery speech one who before and after that solitary outbreak 
might almost be stigmatised as a dreamer. 

Personally, I think that, rightly or wrongly, my father had a 
deliberate and profound reason for this otherwise curious omis- 
sion. He was himself absorbed with his whole soul and mind, 
in concert with George Wyndham, in an effort to do for Ireland 
all that he thought ought to be done. It probably seemed to 
him that this really terrible sketch of the past history of the two 
countries with its fierce yet calm indictment of his own would, 
at that moment, stir many passions and do an immense amount 
of harm. He had a copy of the book much marked as were all 
his books, and knowing my father’s way of getting, as it were, 
inside the mind of his subject, I can only see this explanation 
of what would otherwise be his solitary failure. 

The theme of de Vere’s book is that there are two Englands. 
One of these has been active in the persecution of Ireland. To 
that worse England no appeal is possible. It manifested itself 
during the actual progress of the famine by newspaper articles 
criticising the expenditure of English money on schemes of 
relief, and endeavouring to cast the whole blame on the Irish 
landlords. He cares little if that England grows angry at his 
words: ‘I have heard the cry of a hungry people: and there- 
fore all the fury of an incensed nation must be to me a trivial 
sound,” 

But he believes, too, that there is a better England—the Eng- 
land which he loves, and to which he owes a loyalty: “It was 
your policy,” he writes, “‘ to sow in this land a race of men with 
no country. But Providence raised up in its place a race of men 
owing loyalty to two countries. . . . Must our choice always 
halt between that mother who fed our bodies with her milk 
and her who nursed our spirits from the sources of Shakespeare 
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and Bacon?” Were it not for his passionate love for ths 
England he would feel less bitterness of wrath against that 


England. 
A few phrases must be quoted to show what seems to me the 


remarkable power of this short book : 


“When a few words, such as usurpation, confiscation and 
outlawry, constitute the whole of a nation’s annals, the historian, 
thus moving through an unresisting medium, advances with a 
rapidity that deceives the incautious reader. . . . 


“Let our constant calamity plead our occasional excuse. 
Seldom with us have either the rights or the duties of property 
been defined, until that property was transferred or the pro- 
prietors ceased to exist. 


“Other nations, even the most miserable, have had a history ; 
and may take refuge from the present in communion with the 
past ; Ireland, thanks to the unprecedented character of British 
domination, has none. She knows not whether she was con- 
quered ; she knows not whether she was colonised; she has 
heard of a present Union; she has dreamed of a future peace ; 
she is certain alone that she has no history. . . .”’ 


“The Crown, the parliament and the people of England should 
answer and atone to God and to Ireland. .. .” 


‘Loyalty means a reverence of law impersonated in rulers 
who may lawfully be loved. Why would you sophisticate that 
venerable principle into a servile affection for a perpetual sen- 
tence embodied in an unseen executioner? .. .” 


‘You who attribute to the Irish peasant a want of truth 
why did you render it impossible for the Irish peasant to answer 
plainly a simple question, ‘Where does your priest live?’ 
But these faults are more than of your teaching ;—they are your 
own. What can be more lawless than to leave a whole nation 
without laws? What policy ever called imperial was more 
beggarly than to make the subjects of your empire beggars ? 
What could be more deceitful than to demand a nation’s sub- 
mission, and not in return to impart to it safety? You who 
accuse us of bullying, why did you accord to our agitation what 
you withheld from our patience and denied to your own reason ? 
You who accuse us of sloth, what could be more slothful than to 
leave your vast national absentee estate to the tender mercies 
of the wicked and to the wisdom of the weak? .. .” 
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“Am I beguiled by partiality, or can you have pre- 
waaices  .. .”’ 


“Should it be found absolutely necessary that Ireland must 
be ruined, leave her, if you can possibly afford it, her good name. 
In Ireland, that has always counted for something; and the 
vainer amongst us are disposed to attach the more importance 
to it since it has become their only possession.’’ 


It is interesting to note that in spite of these strong words 
Aubrey de Vere declined to join his brother and his cousin in 
the Nationalist Party that was just then arising, and that in 
later life he was very strongly opposed to Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill. 

My father, like Aubrey de Vere, remained a Unionist. He 
was a tremendous believer in the British Empire, and although 
he admitted the wrongs of Ireland in the past, he entirely believed 
that they could be redressed by a sympathetic Unionist Govern- 
ment. “ Social evils,’ Aubrey de Vere had written, “ will always 
be mistaken by the many for political grievances.’’ This Wilfrid 
Ward most firmly held. ‘In all countries,’’ Aubrey de Vere 
had also said, “‘a few govern, and the fewest direct.’’ This 
they both believed to be inherent in the natural order of things, 
for both of them were conservatives of the old type and believed 
in government by an aristocracy. I think it is plain enough in 
all Wilfrid Ward’s utterances on English politics as well as on 
Irish that the thing he most intensely disliked and disbelieved 
in was democratic government. George Wyndham said: “I 
wish I were an emperor to do exactly what I please for the people 
here’ ; and Wilfrid Ward, while he was shocked by the Plan of 
Campaign, would very gladly have made George Wyndham an 
emperor to remedy, from “ above”’ instead of ‘ below,’ the 
evils it was directed against. 

One of his reasons for desiring an Irish University was to 
increase that educated class to whom he believed political power 
could safely be given. 


“Tt is a pity and a loss,” Bishop O’Dwyer wrote to Wilfrid 
Ward towards the end of 1902, ‘“‘ that the Land Bill has not got 
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through. If this holds first place next year again, it will probably 
exclude a second important Irish Bill.”’ 

In June, 1903, he wrote again: ‘‘ The prospects of all our 
Irish legislation look blue just now, but the University is the 
ultra shade.” 

In September, the Bishop wrote: ‘‘ I wonder are the Govern- 
ment going to break up. I fear that on the University question 
they have humbugged us and don’t mean to do anything. ”’ 

And in December: “ It was good news to learn that Mr. W. 
was at work on a University Bill, but I fear I have not the same 
confidence in the Government of ‘ perfide Albion ’ as you have.” 

Reading the debates in Hansard for the next two years is a 
somewhat sickening occupation. For Bishop O’Dwyer proved 
entirely justified in his fears. Moderate as were the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, no step was taken to carry them out. 
The best educational opinion available did indeed weigh as 
nothing in the scales when Ulster feeling was on the other side. 

To questions in the House Mr. Balfour replied that he could 
not carry his party with him in the matter, though he himself 
believed that Irish demands were justified. Nor could the 
bishops be blamed, for they signified their readiness to accept 
either the scheme recommended by the Commission, or a fresh 
scheme put forward by Lord Dunraven for a Catholic College 
within Dublin University. Whatever had been their attitude 
in Newman’s day, there could be no doubt that at this later date 
they had gone to the furthest possible point to promote the 
higher education of their people. Of any scheme involving 
Trinity College, Haldane spoke prophetically when he said that 
Trinity “was like the Ark of the Covenant, and any English 
statesman that laid his hands thereon would surely perish.” 

In bitter contrast was the debate at which he spoke these 
words, and others that followed, to the one at which the 
Commission was appointed. Almost alone from the Unionist 
benches James Hope used the same language formerly heard 
from all: 


“He felt strongly on this subject, because they who main- 
tained the Union most fervently alleged that the English Govern- 
ment could under the Union solve the problems of Ireland. 
. . . The Union had failed to grapple with the question of higher 
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education in Ireland. Until that problem had been settled and 
settled under the Union, a special responsibility devolved upon 
Unionists.”’ 

The Government fell without having attempted to redeem 
their pledges in this matter. The Liberals came in. A new 
Commission was appointed—to enquire this time into Trinity 
College. The majority recommendation of this Commission 
was the establishment of a Catholic College which should be 
with Trinity a constituent college within Dublin University. 
Mr. Bryce attempted in vain to carry this out. He tried to 
lay his hands upon the Ark of the Covenant, and his Bill perished. 
It was only in 1908 that the Liberal Government gave to Ireland 
a National University—not wholly satisfactory, yet at least a 
step in the direction of righting an agelong wrong. At the time 
of his own Bill, James Bryce had written to Wilfrid Ward: 
“T was glad to find in reading your note to the report of the 
Commission of rgor that your views and mine agreed more than 
I had known.” Of the second Bill he wrote: ‘“‘ There has been 
an Irish University Bill at last ; but the solution seems to me a 
very Imperfect one which will not give Ireland the higher educa- 
tion she needs.”’ 

In these later developments Wilfrid Ward took some small 
part through the pages of the Dublin Review, of which he became 
editor at the beginning of 1906. First Bishop O’ Dwyer and then 
Professor Windle were urged by him to put a full statement of 
the Irish Catholic outlook before the British public. 

Of the first of these articles in the very first number of his 
editorship, Bishop O’Dwyer wrote : 


“T have no objection to writing a paper over my own name 
on the University question, but I could only write it with perfect 
freedom to say what I thought and wished to say about anyone 
concerned. 

‘“‘T do not take the same view as you and others do of Balfour 
and Wyndham. They seem to me typical English politicians, 
and, if in the course of an article it came in my way to write 
about them, I should say that. Possibly I might keep clear of 
them altogether, but I regard them as politicians and the whole 
Unionist Party with such utter contempt that I fear you would 
run a great risk in giving me carte blanche,” 


Wilfrid Ward did give Bishop O’Dwyer carte blanche. 
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I have often heard my mother say that George Wyndham 
should have resigned when he was not allowed to give Ireland 
her Catholic College or University. The promise had been so 
explicit—Balfour’s letter, the debate appointing the Commis- 
sion, had seemed to make the only question one of the detailed 
manner in which that promise should be carried out. And now 
it was broken and George Wyndham defended his party in the 
breaking of it. 

‘‘ Delaney is less bitter against George W. on the University 
Question than O’Dwyer is,’ my father wrote to my mother from 
Dublin in July, 1904, “‘ but he regards him as without backbone.”’ 

Was this a true verdict ? My father did not believe it. He 
thought that George Wyndham with excessive optimism went 
on hoping for a large policy of Irish conciliation, of which the 
University would be one item, long after the gathering clouds 
should have warned him of his fate. 

As the eye glances from letter to letter in the index to the 
parliamentary reports, one may idly note a few of the subjects 
on which the Chief Secretary for Ireland was daily questioned. 
“ Canals, Children employment of, Congested districts, Constabu- 
lary ... Evictions, Fair rents . . . Liquor, Licensing aeioecar 
government, Lunatics. .. .” 

Most Chief Secretaries, one supposes, merely read out the 
answers supplied by subordinates and take little mental note of 
the multitudinous cases under each of these headings. Not so 
George Wyndham. Just as he had talked to my mother of doing 
some bit of work “for an obscure private in South Africa,” 
putting himself in imagination into that man’s place, so he was 
apt to act with every detail of this enormous machine in which 
he found himself in Ireland. . . . He wrote in one letter of his 
“ detailed application of created wholes (Fish: Police: Land).” 

Any evicted tenant, any policeman charged with wrongdoing, 
still more, any parish priest or any cotter in a “‘ congested ”’ 
area could be sure of intense personal sympathy—but the thing 
was overwhelmingly too much for one man. For with the indi- 
vidual personal work went, too, the grinding away at schemes 
for the betterment—the better government—of Ireland. And 
with it went, except for the briefest period during the passing 
of the Land Act, a constant fire of the bitterest hostile criticism, 
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both from the Ulstermen on his own and the Nationalists on the 
opposite side of the house. 

A constable dismissed for bad conduct on the accusation of 
- a priest became in the eyes of Colonel Saunderson “ the degrading 
spectacle of a human being jumped upon by a priest.”’ 

“This wretched, rotten sickening policy of conciliation,” said 
another Ulsterman, ‘‘ which meant bribing one’s enemies at the 
expense of one’s friends.” 

Neither did he get much help from the Nationalists. 

“Tt was not their province,’ Redmond said, “sitting in 
opposition in that House, without responsibility for the Govern- 
ment in their hands, to suggest a way out of these difficulties 
and therefore he did not propose to suggest a scheme for remedy- 
ing the difficulties.” 

“Any English minister responsible for the government of 
Ireland,” said T. P. O’Connor, “had a great many difficulties 
to contend with. His good intentions were sometimes frustrated 
and even his best work sometimes proved futile because he had 
- suspicion in front and no proper support behind him.”’ 

When to this is added the temperament of an artist and a 
poet the growing strain on George Wyndham may be faintly 
imagined. He needed sympathy, he needed understanding to 
do full justice to the thoughts that thronged in his mind. He 
knew he had done something great in the Land Act, he knew he 
could do things greater yet. 


“The policy of conciliation,’ my father wrote many years 
later, ‘“was wrecked on the rocks of party politics. Its bare 
discussion (Wyndham never committed himself finally to any 
detailed scheme) was viewed almost as treachery by the Ulster 
extremists. 

“But the tragedy lay in something deeper than the defeat 
of any single item of his programme. Few men are capable of 
thinking out a programme which needed so profound a study of 
the country, and making it practical. Wyndham believed him- 
self to be capable of this. Many of his friends thought the same. 
The tragedy lay in the hard work and the keen vision of what was 
possible and of his own capacity to do it, while the inexorable 
conditions of our democracy defeated his plans, not as it seemed 
to him by a reasoned opposition, but by that blind and all- 
powerful party prejudice, which makes democracy so often fatal 
to the schemes of genius. . . 
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“The failure was in party diplomacy; the success was in 
formulating those measures which mark a great ruler. So at 
least many of us think; and the only real test whether or no 
we are right in so thinking was denied to him—namely, a fair 
trial. 

‘This was the great tragedy of his public life. The case of a 
man of great imagination, who is unpractical, is not an uncommon 
one. But it has not the peculiar element that made Wyndham’s 
failure so tragic. On the contrary, where the dreamer is impo- 
tent, Wyndham was powerful. He had the rare combination 
of power.of imaginative conception with grasp of detail and the 
ability to reduce his plans to practice. Vivid as was the life 
of imagination which he lived, it never made him a dreamer. 
When the whole instrument was under his own control, he could 
reduce to practice his own complicated schemes. The programme 
for his Irish campaign was the result of brooding imagination, 
of laborious study and penetrating observation, with the one 
object of discovering what was best for the country. But it is 
the condition of democratic government that one must often be 
satisfied with the second best. A man whose insight is ahead of 
public opinion, and who concentrates his whole attention on dis- 
covering the best, therefore fails by his very success. The intense 
hopefulness of Wyndham’s nature prevented his learning effec- 
tively this painful fact until it was too late as far as Ireland was 
concerned. His very consciousness that he had faced the 
intrinsic difficulties of his schemes made him forget the extrinsic. 
The semblance of supreme power in a Chief Secretary who was 
in the Cabinet made him misjudge—not what was practicable 
in the country for an autocratic ruler—but the forces which, in 
fact, limited his own power. The tragedy was that of one who 
believes himself to see clearly what is needed and how he himself 
can do it, and is on the point of doing it when he finds himself 
bound hand and foot and unable to move.”’ 


Sir Walter Scott has said of himself that in his youth his 
heart was broken, and although handsomely mended, the crack 
would remain until his dying day. The same may be said of 
George Wyndham, and the culminating moment of the tragedy 
came in the debate on the King’s Speech, February, 1905. It 
was one of the ugliest scenes the House of Commons has ever 
witnessed. 

Less than two years before, every section of Irish opinion had 
united in blessing the name of Wyndham. 

‘This is the first opportunity,’’ Saunderson had said, “ of 
their having been able to see within these walls a united Ireland. 
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. . . Why Sir there is no smell of blood in the air in Ireland now ; 
the condition of the public mind is more at peace and more 
filled with hope than it has ever been before . . .”’ and so said 
Redmond, Healy and the rest. 

The very same voices were soon to demand George Wyndham’s 
head. 

He had appointed as his Under-Secretary Sir Anthony 
Macdonnell, a distinguished Civil Servant of great experience in 
Indian administration. Like George, Sir Anthony had made a 
great sacrifice to stay on in Ireland after the Land Act, for he 
had been offered the Governorship of Bombay. His position 
was, Mr. Wyndham said, rather that of friend and colleague 
than mere subordinate. He had joined frequently in discussions 
with Lord Dunraven on the Land Question, University Educa- 
tion and other problems. He was also involved, as he believed, 
with the approval of his chief, in the scheme of Lord Dunraven’s 
Irish Reform League which came to be known as Devolution. 

The outline of this scheme was published in August, 1904, 
without George Wyndham having seen it, while in fact he was 
abroad on his first holiday for five years and in a state of extreme 
exhaustion. It appeared again in a fuller form in September, 
and he at once wrote to The Times disclaiming all share in it. 

But Lord Dudley, the Lord Lieutenant, as well as Sir Anthony 
Macdonnell, was fully cognizant of the scheme—it had been 
drafted in Dublin Castle—and the hounds of Ulster were in full 
cry after allthree. As a Home Ruler and a Catholic Sir Anthony 
had always been an object of suspicion, and Devolution was held 
to mean Home Rule in disguise. The Unionist Cabinet censured 
Macdonnell for his participation, which (they held) went beyond 
any legitimate action of a civil servant, however privileged, but 
they added a statement of a conviction that he had acted in 
perfect good faith, and they refused to demand his resignation. 
Ulster attacked George Wyndham for sharing as they declared 
in the Devolution schemes, Nationalist Ireland for his refusal to 
support Sir Anthony to the full. The University Question was 
again raised, and the whole painful subject of English misrule 
of Ireland. It was pointed out that Lord Dudley, like Lord 
Carnarvon and a whole host of other Englishmen when they lived 
in Ireland, of necessity approached belief in some form of Home 
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Rule. Reports of various commissions were quoted—and this 
one thing at least must be said of the Unionist Party, that they 
never seem to have hesitated to admit and to publish the defi- 
ciencies in the system they maintained. Yet having admitted 
them, they retained a childlike confidence in their own remedies. 

Mr. Redmond pointed out the average of two years for a 
Chief Secretary’s tenure of office and questioned the possibility 
of even the beginnings of an understanding in that period of a 
whole nation, its history, its aspirations, its government. 

Far more respectable was the outburst of Nationalist feeling 
than Ulstermen grasping at privileges they had held so long 
and feared to lose, or Liberals seizing any opportunity to 
attack the other party. If ever a fact emerged from any debate, 
the necessity of allowing Ireland to manage her own affairs 
emerged from this one. Yet it was sad and sordid that the 
principle could not be asserted without virulent personal abuse 
of a man who had offered himself wholeheartedly to the service 
of Ireland and who now sacrificed himself rather than throw his 
subordinate to the wolves. 

The Ulstermen shrieked for Sir Anthony Macdonnell’s head— 
but it was not given to them. The Nationalists attacked George 
Wyndham for not supporting Sir Anthony—the fact remains 
that George resigned, Sir Anthony retained office. 

“This was the most squalid debate,” said T. W. Russell, 
“as far as the hon. gentlemen opposite were concerned, that 
had ever taken place in the House of Commons.” 

And not “ hon. gentlemen opposite ”’ alone. 

“The Orangemen,’ a friend of George Wyndham’s wrote 
later, ‘‘ Redmond assisting, drove him out of Ireland.” There 
was in fact only one bright spot in the darkness of this debate 
and that was the brilliant and gallant defence of his friend 
made by Lord Hugh Cecil. For this speech Wilfrid Ward had 
an immense admiration—he probably agreed with every word of 
it, but with one passage in it I think George Wyndham would 
himself have disagreed and that disagreement perhaps lay at 
the very heart of the trouble. Lord Hugh maintained that all 
four countries of the United Kingdom were “ one nationality, 
amalgamated of different racial component parts . . . with one 
body of national interests and one national language.” 
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Now this seems to me a beautiful dream, something which 
might ideally have been, but in fact has never been near accom- 
plishment. True though it might be that there was hardly a 
- member in the House “in whose veins was not flowing blood 
belonging to all four races,”’ the fallacy becomes apparent if we 
attempt for a moment to think of Lord Hugh Cecil as an 
Irishman! Nationality is not a fiction: nor is it a mere question 
of blood. And it wasa bad habit to think of Ireland and Irishmen 
as of an English county which happened to be filled with par- 
ticularly cantankerous and rebellious Englishmen. George 
Wyndham never thought like that. He wanted, as he showed 
in all his letters, to create both in Ireland and in England such 
a body of moderate and comprehending opinion that he could 
secure “‘ the development of Ireland on Irish lines . . . the two 
countries are utterly dissimilar.” 

This could only be done by uniting all sections of Irish opinion. 
“ By ‘they ’ I mean the whole lot—Unionist, Nationalist, Celt, 
Norman, Elizabethan, Cromwellian, Williamite; Agriculturist 
and Industrialist ; Educationist and Folklorist.”’ 


He wrote to my father afterwards : 


“Much that I said has been so misconstrued that, for the 
present, I maintain silence. 

“Tt is not the case that I tried to construct a Moderate Party, 
i.e. a body with an organisation, leader, programme, etc. What 
I preached, in season and out of season, was that all, no matter 
to what parties they belonged, and what extreme views they 
might hold, should endeavour to agree on practical proposals 
of a moderate character.”’ 


A few months after this letter, staying at Lotus, George 
Wyndham spoke of Ireland and of what he had suffered. 

The door stood open between the hall and drawing-room and 
George paced the full length of the little house as he let fall 
phrases of an intensity of feeling. Lord Hugh Cecil was there, 
too, of whose friendship George had written to my father 
‘‘ We are complementary.” 

Late into the night they talked, and when my father apologised 
next day for having left them at last “‘ through weakness of the 
flesh,” Lord Hugh told him he believed it was the first time George 
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had spoken of the subject, and he could not let him go to bed 
until he had talked himself into calmness. 
In 1903 he had written in my autograph book : 


“ T do believe 
That a benignant spirit is abroad.”’ 


In 1906 he wrote, in the space beneath on the same page : 


‘* ILLUMINATION 


“To have known this once ; and so to take our part 
With the great masters who have left behind 
No miniature perfections of their art : 
But one vast work, unfinished and unsigned, 
That should have told the secret of their heart, 
And tells of hands grown old, and eyes worn blind.”’ 


There was nothing in George Wyndham’s actions or utterances 
that belied the words he had written early in his administration 
both to Wilfrid Ward and to his mother : 

“A Chief Secretary is like a Ghibelline Duke of the Thir- 
teenth Century representing Empire and a larger organic con- 
ception in a Guelf republic. Many have failed here because they 
did not realise that they were not in the Nineteenth Century. I 
always have a difficulty in persuading myself that I am. I 
really love the Irish. . . .” 

He loved the Irish—and he believed in the Empire. 

His immediate policy then was clear—but George could not 
fail to think and dream of a more distant future. Hence besides 
the obvious hostility of Ulster to any policy of conciliation, 
there remained a sort of fringe of mystery which deeply interested 
my father. 

After George Wyndham ’s death, an exchange of letters between 
Balfour and Wilfrid Ward cast some light on the ideas and hopes 
of their friend. On October 2, 1913, Balfour wrote: 


‘“ Lady Elcho sent me the proofs of your Article on George 
Wyndham. I think it admirable in its discriminating sympathy. 
It is not easy to present to the general reader a convincing 
portrait of one who was so different from the ordinary type of 
politician or squire, and who cannot be made, without undue 
violence, to fit into any of the familiar classifications which help 
men to pigeon-hole their fellows. 
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“ Personally, I am certain that if George had lived he would 
have done something remarkable—perhaps in the very line of 
rural reform on which he had set his heart. He had a rare com- 
bination of energy, business capacity, and historical imagination, 
which would have served him well in dealing with a system of 
ancient growth, which must suffer irretrievable injury if it 
becomes the plaything of the doctrinaire, or the party politician. 

“The really difficult episode in George’s career is, of course, 
the last portion of his Irish administration. It is difficult, because, 
for one thing, most of us (I include myself) are very imperfectly 
acquainted with George’s exact policy at the moment when the 
breakdown occurred. He certainly was never a Home Ruler ; 
I do not believe he was ever a devolutionist. He desired, of 
course, to settle the University Question, as he had already 
settled the Land Question ; he had a great and legitimate ambi- 
tion to improve Irish economic and social conditions with British 
money ; and he was keenly alive to all the misfortunes which the 
bitter divisions between the different sections of the population 
had brought upon the country. He may have overrated (he 
probably did) the power of any individual to heal these ancient 
sores by personal influence and sympathetic treatment ; but for 
this who shall blame him ? 

“ The thing which I never understood, and do not now under- 
stand, was the relations between him and Sir Anthony Mac- 
donnell in the months that preceded his resignation. I per- 
sonally did all I could to dissuade him from appointing Sir 
Anthony to the position of Under Secretary ;—not the least 
because I doubted Sir Anthony’s ability or integrity, but 
because I felt the gravest fear lest the appointment of a Roman 
Catholic Home Ruler would weaken George’s hand in dealing 
with one set of politicians, without strengthening them in dealing 
with another. But he got Lansdowne and George Hamilton 
(both of them Irish, both of them officially acquainted with 
Sir Anthony’s work in India) to back him up; he himself was 
bent on the appointment ; and I felt that it was impossible to 
ask a man to undertake a difficult task and refuse him the instru- 
ments which he asked for in order to carry it out. So far as the 
Land Purchase Bills were concerned, however, I should think 
the appointment was, in spite of my gloomy forebodings, suc- 
cessful. But the relations between the Chief Secretary and the 
Under-Secretary afterwards underwent a serious change. I 
never, however, got quite to the bottom of it; nor was it for 
any practical purpose worth while making the attempt. 

‘A more serious difficulty in treating of this episode arises 
out of the fact that, without doubt, the catastrophe was more 
due to physical breakdown than to anything else. If George, in 
the second half of 1903 and the first half of 1904, had been the 
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same man as he was at the War Office, or at the beginning of his 
Irish administration, I cannot believe that the difficulties of the 
position would have proved insurmountable or even formidable. 
But his nerves were for the moment utterly shattered ; and, as 
always happens in such cases, illness exaggerated what, in 
ordinary times, were only peculiarities into serious weaknesses. 
As you well know, if George’s admirable gift of expression had a 
defect it was that it lacked simplicity, and, therefore, to the 
ordinary listener appeared sometimes to lack directness also. 
This quality of exposition became accentuated into a fault by 
physical causes ; and it is the worst of all faults of style for any 
man who has got to deal with an atmosphere saturated with 
doubt, misunderstanding, and suspicion. It greatly added to the 
difficulties of the Cabinet, and was almost fatal in the House of 
Commons. Blunt simplicity was demanded by the situation ; 
and George, even in the best of health and spirits was rarely 
simple, and never blunt. 

‘“‘ All this, however, is impossible to deal with at present and 
never will be easy at any time. In fact, I do not see how the 
truth about these few months of his life can*be fully told without 
giving rise to suspicions which are both injurious and unjust. 
I shall, for my part, always believe that the clouds which sur- 
rounded the closing months of his brilliant Irish administration 
would either never have arisen, or could easily have been dis- 
sipated, had he been what he was before, or what he afterwards 
became. But perhaps we shall never know what happened till 
we see the private correspondence with Lord Macdonnell, sup- 
posing this still exists. 

“I think you have dealt very wisely and delicately with this 
melancholy subject. Please let me thank you much for allowing 
me to see your proofs, which I herewith return.”’ 


My father replied in a letter dated October 28 : 


“T am inclined a propos of what you wrote to me early this 
month about our ignorance of George’s attitude at the end of 
his Irish time to let you know quite briefly what young Shane 
Leslie, who has just been staying with us, tells me, 

“ He has made a special study of George’ s later policy, and to 
put it quite briefly and in the barest outline, it seems to come 
to this: he was bent on getting the landlords to take the lead 
in the Irish Movement, and thus to make a complete change in 
the existing party divisions. He contemplated it as a possibility 
that if he succeeded in this, a certain measure of local govern- 
ment would come eventually to be advocated by many who now 
opposed it. He thought the whole problem would assume quite 
a different aspect. Leslie thinks he contemplated the possibility 
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of some measure resembling Home Rule by general consent, but 
this of course was compatible with a distinct opposition to Home 
Rule as practical politics in the present. Leslie declares that 
there is epistolary evidence for all this. If he is right, I think it 
fully explains what you in your letter speak of as his want of 
directness. If at the bottom of his mind he believed that ulti- 
mately something like Home Rule would come by general consent, 
he could not use the blunt and whole-hearted language of repro- 
bation in its regard which the Ulster men demanded. Neverthe- 
less, if as a practical politician he was clearly opposed to Home 
Rule in existing conditions, he cannot be accused of being in the 
least false to his pledges or his party. It was really an instance 
of a farseeing mind with a purview beyond that of the ordinary 
practical politician having to deal with. the intelligence of the 
House of Commons and of the average party politician which is 
on so different a level. Whether this proves to be a thoroughly 
accurate account or not, it is I think, interesting and not improb- 
able. It does tally with what I remember his saying to me, 
though he did not go into the matter fully. I remember his 
maintaining that it was a thoroughly unnatural state of things 
that the existing Irish Party should represent the National 
Movement and that the natural leaders of that Movement were 
the landlords.”’ 


Was this also, like Lord Hugh’s dream of one nationality, 
merely a beautiful vision utterly remote from actuality? It 
was strange that a man so long occupied with land purchase 
acts should have placed such hopes in the very men who were 
to be asked to give up their land. The past of the absentee 
Irish landowners was not for the most part a creditable one. 

Not many years had passed since the events so vividly 
described in the Balfour biography when tenants were evicted 
and battering rams brought into play in support of the rights of 
landlords who were notorious rack-renters. One absentee 
millionaire had been the cause of the eviction of families on his 
estates and of rioting in which lives were lost. Truly not all 
landlords were like this; and it may well be that at this date 
the existence of the group surrounding Lord Dunraven and eager 
for his schemes of reform affected George Wyndham’s imagina- 
tion. Yet it is difficult to follow him in hoping for much from 
men who even at best seemed to sit so light to their responsi- 
bilities. A sentence in one of George’s early letters seems to me 
to show the Utopian character of this dream. His step-daughter, 
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Lady Shaftesbury, and her husband were staying at the Lodge, 
and George wrote to his mother : 7 


‘Cuckoo and Tony are regular Paddies too. It turns out that 
Tony, through his mother—a Chichester—owns 150,000 acres 
in Donegal.”’ 


Many harsh things have been said of English landlords, but 
can it be imagined that a near connexion of the most careless 
among them should remark casually : “ It turns out that he owns 
150,000 acres in Sussex or Lancashire ”’ ? 

But men of vision can see a new world arising that is yet 
invisible to the generality—and who can say what might not 
have happened had George Wyndham been granted the oppor- 
tunity to solve the Irish problem, not by class or racial warfare, 
but by a continued policy of constructive legislation based 
upon peace and good will and issuing in ‘‘ Home Rule by General 
Consent.” Sunt lacrimae rerum. > 


CHAPTER V 
LOTUSe DAYS 


, 


“ How lovely,” my brother Wilfrid said when we moved to 
Dorking from Eastbourne at the beginning of rgor, “ to have a 
home of our very own at last.”” Owing to the continued search 
by our parents, of which we children were quite aware, ‘‘ Moles- 
croft ’’ had never seemed fully our home. 

Lotus as a house was nothing extraordinary, but its 
situation was singularly lovely. The grounds sloped steeply 
in a series of terraces which had been planted with great 
clumps of azaleas, bamboos and roses. The first terrace had an 
ornamental brick wall running along it. On the left it went down 
to a lawn with graceful clumps of silver birches wreathed with 
clematis and roses, on the right to a terraced flower garden. 
The garden merged into a little wood with oaks, silver birches 
and Spanish chestnuts, and then sloped steeply down past a 
lawn and more wood to the road below. The view from the top 
terrace over the Surrey hills was one of the loveliest I have ever 
seen. I remember when Bishop Hedley was staying at Lotus, 
he asked my sister in his rather gruff way: ‘‘ Do you think 
you'll have this and heaven afterwards ?”’ In a slightly scared 
manner, she answered: ‘‘I don’t know.” ‘‘ Nor care neither,”’ 
said the Bishop ; “‘ that’s the way with the present generation.”’ 

We children appreciated the beauty of our new home, and 
indeed I think became somewhat sentimental about it. I found 
lately a poem of my own, of whose quality a line: “ Lotus, 
home most dear to me’”’ is a fair sample. The one serious draw- 
back of the place was its extraordinary steepness. We lost so 
many balls in the wood and the road below that we soon stopped 
trying to play ball games on the lawn until, when we were nearly 
grown up, it was for the first time efficiently wired. 

To the casual visitor the main impression of Lotus was of 
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my father’s personality ; to us of the family the chief memory of 
those days is of my mother’s. So few of her letters remain that 
it is not possible to depict her from them. But in any case, 
she put into her letters very little of self-revelation. It is in 
re-reading her books that the sense of the past becomes at 
moments almost unbearable. 

“ Looking back she was to wonder why she had not been more 
happy. Was it possible she used to worry in those days if a cook 
left or a laundry maid had to be dismissed ? Why had she been 
so idiotic as to allow the little summer clouds ever to obscure the 
wonderful sun . . . how full and large the days seemed and how 
quickly they went.” } 

No one ever understood better than my mother the actuality 
of a deep peace and joy in human life and in the Christian faith, 
while the little surface worries seemed at times to obscure it. 
Those who are richest have sometimes “ such a knack of scraping 
off the gilt from the gingerbread of life. . . . I can’t make out 
why happy people’s hearts don’t get too big for little things to 
worry them.” 2 

She could see and analyse and laugh at herself for she knew 
her tendency partly innate, partly produced by her education. 
‘““T hope I shan’t fall in love with a poor man,” she makes her 
heroine say, “‘ for if I do, I know I shall marry him, and I couldn’t 
live like Jane, even if I managed quite differently. I dare say 
I should do just as badly if I got ill and had to save every penny. 
Jane didn’t seem half as forgetful and unpractical at home, but 
then everything was done for us at home. The fact is, we were 
abominably brought up, or rather we were brought up to be 
rich 

To have to be practical, never having been trained in prac- 
ticality, is hard enough ; but it becomes far harder when one 
brings to the business of housekeeping at most but a quarter 
of a mind. My mother could like Lady Jane discourse of 
“how badly the ball cock in the top cistern had behaved from 
the first,’’ with a certain sense of adventure in having discovered 
the existence of ball cocks, but she would probably be thinking 
at the same time of some question of mysticism or psychology, 


1 Not Known Here. 
2 The Light Behind. 
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planning the plot of her latest novel, marking a seed catalogue, 
reflecting what were the needs of the garden, and considering 
whether extra drill was needed for the children. Few people 
can ever have had more layers of mental consciousness than my 
mother, and it must have made life fatiguing, if also profoundly 
interesting. 

The very fact of parenthood was to her a perpetual wonder 
and a reminder of the goodness and greatness of God. Like her 
hero in The Job Secretary, she felt that with the coming of a 
child a parent looked out “on a new world, made new by the 
oldest possible joy.” 


“ But is it not strange,’ he murmured to himself, “ that, just 
when I valued life so little, it seems to me to be so amazingly 
valuable a gift to have a child born into this stale old world ? 
Is it not strange that, when I know myself, the poor mean and 
selfish thing I recognise myself to be to-night, I can rejoice to 
have so great a charge given to me? I have promised myself 
to-night to make my wife happy and my child good, and I have 
done it in all hope just when I have lost confidence in myself. 
Am I, in this hope, stretching out towards what is far greater 
and more loving than myself, or am I a child ‘crying in the 
night’? But if I am that child it is very singular that a voice 
seems to answer me, and in some sense at once to chide me and 
to bless.”’ 


Much in her thoughts was the mystery of childhood. She 
loved to repeat Matthew Arnold’s ‘“‘ Gipsy Child by the Sea- 
shore,” yet, like Wordsworth, she saw this mystery and wonder 
most of all in the new-born baby, the “ look of the tiny drawn 
face, so wise so full of meaning.’’ 


“They come with that look into the world, as if a little tired 
with their own knowledge, and very conscious of the intense 
personality which is theirs. They lose it soon; they are soon 
reduced by swathings and baths and nonsense and bottles, 
indigestion and temper, to the merely undeveloped, helpless 
human infant we all know. Only those who meet them first 
feel the mystery, and are hushed into awe at its sacredness. To 
the mother the mystery has a difference, for her it is a sacred 
deposit given into her keeping, a great secret, clothed in her 
own flesh.”’ 


These thoughts were as fresh to Josephine Ward after her fifth 
baby as with her first. And with her, as so often with her 
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heroines, thought and musings would pass into prayer over 
the destiny of “‘the mighty spirit, the individual mystery ”’ 
that was each human soul. But perhaps it was the very fret of 
daily life, the effect of which she so dreaded, and her absolute 
realism that protected her deeper thoughts from all tinge of 
sentimentality. It is her own nursery she describes in The Light 
Behind : 


“ But the baby would not settle, so that the nurse could not 
bathe Muriel, who would not be touched by the nursery-maid, 
and Lady Jane, who had left her sister to unpack her box, and 
was lying down and saying her rosary, heard the noise and went 
up to put him to sleep. Lady Jane was not handy with a baby 
and held it rather as Alice held the pig in Wonderland. She tried 
to make up for her lack of skill by zeal, and she walked up and 
down, ‘ hushing’ vigorously, made more nervous by the anxious 
looks of the nurse, who was decidedly cross with Muriel, for 
keeping her away from the ‘ precious lamb,’ screaming itself 
hoarse in its mother’s aching arms. At last Muriel was in bed, 
and Lady jane gave up the baby in an apologetic manner, with 
a little pain at her heart, and no human nurse could have resisted 
saying, ‘Poor darling, the perspiration’s running down his 
Tec kena, 


Certainly my mother suffered from a mistaken sense of her 
own maternal inadequacy, and the tyranny of old Nanna whose 
sense of her own efficiency enabled her to rule the family with a 
rod of iron. 

Nanna could not be left out in any picture of the family group 
at Lotus. She was half Irish and half Cornish; and we 
noticed one year when we took her to Brittany how exactly like 
the old Breton peasant women she looked. Her first situation 
had been in an Italian family, and when my mother got a French 
nurserymaid she confused the poor girl utterly by the strange 
mixture of languages in which she addressed her. ‘“‘ Gabrielle,”’ 
she would be heard calling as we started out on a wet day, 
“paraperplui per tutte due’”’; or again, in pursuance of the 
régime of scolding that was at that date considered necessary 
for every nurserymaid, Nanna would be heard proclaiming : 
“Quando le dos est tourné, toujours le travail est lassé. C’est 
la méme chose di hier.’”’ Even in English there was a malaprop 
quality about Nanna’s sayings. ‘‘I might belong to another 
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sex,’ she indignantly exclaimed one day when she thought we 
were going to make her late for church, “ for all the attention 
my religion gets. I might be a Salvation Armyist or a Hedge- 
worshipper ”’ ; and another day, when she thought I was doubt- 
ing her word: ‘“‘ Didimomus,” she exclaimed, ‘“‘ Didimomus to 
the last.” 

“ Do you mean St. Thomas, Nanna, who was called Didymus ?”’ 

“ His cousin, Didimomus,”’ she said firmly. 

The Light Behind was in its final stage when we moved from 
Eastbourne and we children in various stages short of finality— 
there is a reflection of myself in the “ fat rosy countenance ”’ of 
the girl repeating Shakespeare to her mother while the nursery 
was still in full swing for the younger members. 

“Tam not at all dull,” my mother writes in one of my father’s 
absences, “‘ between Shakespeare and writing and the children 
I am busy and amused.”’ 

But there were no more babies: the youngest brother was 
four years old, an age which my mother much preferred to real 
babyhood. The liberation from villa-dom on leaving Eastbourne 
and from the anxieties connected with our infancy gave this 
book a certain special note. It is rather hard to define, but there 
is about it a sort of freedom much greater than in One Poor 
Scruple and a lighter touching on issues at least as deep. It is 
too, the work of a more practised hand. 

My father was almost annoyed at the number of reviews which 
hailed The Light Behind an advance on One Poor Scruple, which 
he always held to be the better book. The chief praise was given 
to that element which he least appreciated—artistic quality and 
finish. The Westminster Budget compared it to an etching of the 
old school, the Bookman to a Romney : 


“There is a French quality in these chapters,” said the 
Bookman, “ call it art or workmanship, not common to greater 
experts, which stamps them as literature. They are charmingly 
written with a flow, a brightness, a natural sense of fun and 
pathos, a gentle irony, all ingredients of a wholesome cup. No 
vice is here tricked out in sentiment or worshipped with hysterics. 
It is not with Mrs, Ward an ‘ open question ’ whether men shall 
in their disappointment commit suicide or women break their 
Inarriage vow, or divorce be reckoned an eighth sacrament. Yet 
—we are bound (O mores!) in this Christian country to say 
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“yet ’—the book is full of pleasant things, quite as entertaining 
as if it were wicked, sometimes possibly more so.”’ 

A paper whose comments I have taken to searching for, since 
they are invariat ly entertaining, the Brooklyn Eagle, found the 
book a revelation of the hollowness of English society. Its 
headings are pleasant: ‘‘ Political careers made while you wait. 
Such appears to be the Profession of the Really Fashionable Woman 
in English Society. By Women about Women for Women ; Very 
English but not Robust for our Climate.”’ 

Reviewers in the Literary World and in another paper (the 
clipping has lost its little label) express their fears of losing their 
critical faculty in enjoyment of the “ peculiar quality of beauty ”’ 
that marks the book, while, of course, the comparison with Mrs. 
Humphry Ward appears again and again. This comparison 
must have become boring to both authors however amusing to 
their friends. I remember the suggestion by Gilbert Chesterton 
of a comic opera in which the two Mrs. Wards should appear in 
a duet with the chorus: ‘‘ We write the Knobby novels of the 
day.”’ 

The fact that both wrote about the world of London Society, 
both were interested in politics, and both in a Conservative sense 
(later both were anti-Suffragists on Conservative principles), 
while their outlook in religion was so deeply contrasted, would 
anyhow have made the comparison a probability; the same 
name made it a certainty. To-day my mother would doubtless 
write as Josephine Hope and her namesake as Mary Arnold, 
but in that day both were Mrs. Ward. 

They had, too, a curious knack of running in parallel lines in 
the subjects they chose. Both had delineated an old Catholic 
family—in Helbeck and Qne Poor Scruple. Both now wrote of 
political great ladies—for Lady Rose’s Daughter was the novel 
which appeared at the same time as The Light Behind. In both 
books what may be called the Political Scenery has since been 
so often shifted that one must borrow Mr. Belloc’s phrase and 
say, “It dates.’ The underlying element in both books is 
dateless, for it is, as one reviewer said, a contrast in outlook 
between Paganism and Catholicism. It is a contrast between an 
almost Renaissance ideal of a noble character, self-sufficient and 
self-dependent, and a frank presentment of very faulty humans 
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dependent for their sanctification and salvation on something 
quite outside themselves. Biddulph—who was taken to be a 
portrait of Hutton,1 “a noble tribute of friendship and admira- 
tion,” albeit offered half unconsciously—is depicted with human 
frailties of irritability and impatience, while the heroine heed- 
lessly does a deep injury to one she loves. Human life is like 
that, and my mother does not try to escape from the very 
humdrum, sometimes sordid facts of human life and experience 
into an unreal spiritual world. What she tries to show is that 
this very world itself with all its mistakes and its sinfulness may 
be transmuted if the Light Behind of the divine Reality is cast 
upon it. The book, it was truly said, was “‘ a dramatic amplifica- 
tion of St. Augustine’s ‘Thou hast made us Lord for Thyself 
and our hearts are ever restless till they rest in Thee.’ ”’ 

The world of English Society is certainly “ hollow,’ as the 
Brooklyn Eagle discovered, and so is the world of Brooklyn 
Society, for all human life is hollow unless God is at the heart of it. 


My father was working at his volume Problems and Persons, 
and collecting and arranging his correspondence. The library 
needed attention. For the first time he had a “ Scriba privatus,”’ 
as Mr. Collingwood called himself, who rapidly became a close 
friend of the family. 

Stuart Dodgson Collingwood was the nephew and biographer of 
Lewis Carroll and had a great deal of his uncle’s power of talking 
delightful nonsense. In daily life at Lotus he was always 
laughing with and at both us and himself. Of rather ungainly 
appearance with immensely long arms and legs, he wrote to 
thank my mother for using him as the original of the startlingly 
handsome Henry Dacre of The Light Behind, adding as a P.S.: 
‘““ My pertinacious tailor has actually sent in my bill addressed 
to ‘Henry Dacre, c/o Messrs. John Lane.’ How literary the 
middle classes are getting.” 

After he became a Catholic, Mr. Collingwood was a school- 
master for some time and was known by the boys as “ Jabber- 
wock.”’ I remember a wild dance on the lawn in which he 
brought his long limbs into full play while my father in a Scotch 


1 For a description of Hutton, editor of the Spectator, whose friendship 
meant so much to my father, see Vol. I, pp. 81-3, 118-129, 358. 
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cape produced a bat-like effect and the family gallery applauded. 
We constantly met him on the stairs carrying an incredible 
number of books, pipe always in mouth. 

An Italian interviewer had lately penetrated into our mountain 
fastness and written a grandiloquent description of the ‘“ Splen- 
dida Villa di Lotus.’’ Mr. Collingwood appeared next morning 
with an interview of his own with “ Sir Wilfrid Ward,” as con- 
tinental correspondents often politely called my father. 

A bombastic account of our homely architecture wound up 
with the flower garden “‘ the dainty work of the grand homme’s 
deft spouse.”’ It continued: “‘On the green lawn was the 
maitre himself.”’ 


“Tf I might embark upon an impromptu, Sir Wilfrid,” I 
began, “allow me to suggest that your residence has a very 
charming name, suggestive of those flowers of your own thought 
which are so well calculated to soothe the weary world into 
philosophic calm.” ; 

He smiled urbanely. 

“That was Tennyson’s idea,”’ he said, and he softly repeated : 


“In the afternoon they came into a land 
In which, it seemed, ’twas always afternoon. 


“We wrote that poem together after one of our Talks. Of 
course you have read my ‘ T. with T.’—‘ very bright and breezy ’ 
the ‘ Saturday ’ called them.” 

I bowed assent. 

It was a proud moment for us both, and I think we both felt 
it. That of us two, who both loomed so largely in the public eye, 
the one should have read what the other had written, while the 
other had written what the one had read—it is for moments such 
as this that one lives. 

And ever as the shadows of midnight fell, we twain stood 
gazing out into the Darkness In Front, striving to pierce through 
the inky blackness of the bushes into the Light Behind. 


He embodied this interview in a booklet entitled Men Who 
Have Met Me, with Some Extracts from My Letters. The chapter 
bore the heading 

CHAPTER XVII 


Sir Wilfrid meets me. 
“O happy May, O month adored 
When first I met Sir Wilfrid Ward.’’ 
May Meetings by S. D. Collingwood. 
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Other visitors to Lotus “met” Stuart Collingwood. Alfred 
Austin stayed with us in those days, and both the family 
and the “scriba privatus”’ got a good deal of fun out of the 
acute contrasts he embodied. He had written a poem called 
The Door of Humility, and he begged my father in two 
letters so to write about it as to bring out the differences (over- 
looked by other reviewers !) between it and In Memoriam. 

“Nature is far more vast than J,” one line had run. This at 
least was undeniably true, for I doubt if he measured five feet. 
(A London hatter showed one of our friends an immense silk 
hat, remarking, ‘‘ That’s Mr. Halfred Haustin’s. ’E’s a very 
small gentleman, but what with ’is ’at and what with ’is ’eels, 
’e do make up wonderful.”’’) 

Inspired by this line Collingwood wrote : 


‘““T totted up the little sum, 
World’s weight, my weight, world’s girth, my girth ; 
Soon did the startling answer come, 
Thou art less massive than the Earth.” 


‘“‘T fear,’’ he wrote to me, sending one of these effusions, “ it 
is not entirely symptomatic of the ego—or, in simpler language, 
that it does not altogether express the full ne plus ultra of my 
subtle personality.” 


Gertrud von Le Fort suggests in her book on Woman that the 
main vocation of woman is essentially creative, but that she can 
only create in and through submission, This is a note that I 
specially recognise in thinking of my mother. Looking back at 
the life of those days, I see her as submitting, I see her as creating : 
submission to the will of God in what was most hard of loss and 
separation, but submission also to that will seen through what 
are called in old-fashioned spiritual books “the duties of our 
state of life.’ Her books were creations of the imagination, 
so, too, was her garden, but I think a greater creation was the 
family life that we all lived with its underlying spiritual current 
and its more surface elements of daily brightness and activity : 
the rush up the hill when school was ended to tell her how every- 
thing had gone; the long expeditions to Boxhill or Leith Hill 
where we learnt to realise and appreciate a beautiful view ; 
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the evenings of music entirely dominated by my father’s singing 
and playing, but nearly always set on foot by my mother; the 
readings aloud; the atmosphere of fun and enjoyment that 
uplifted it all. 

Even the things which she did not specially approve in the 
family life had her mark upon them. My younger brothers 
played church as had the older generation of Wards, but whereas 
old Mrs. W. G. Ward fostered this taste, my mother merely 
decreed that no sacred words or expressions were to be used. 
Hence there emerged a curious ritual in which the names of 
flowers took the place of sacred names, and a chant was heard : 
‘“Gypsophila Peniculata, Ora pro nobis.” 

“One day,” Mr. Collingwood reminded me, ‘‘ you came down 
in great distress to your mother because Leo (aged four) had 
baptised your pet dog, ‘using the right matter and form.’ 
Your mother only said she hoped Gyp would be a better dog for 
the future.” i 

“Much of my time at ‘ Lotus,’’’ he went on, “ was spent in 
sorting letters and fastening them up in rubber bands. While 
I was doing this, Herbie used often to come in with his mystic 
smile and ask me if I would mind his saying mass in my room. 
He performed this rite at a small side table with much speed 
and unction. 

“One evening when your mother called in Leo to go to bed, 
he asked for another five minutes as that would just give him 
time for High Mass and Benediction.” 

He remembered, too: ‘“‘ Your father sitting at his desk in 
the morning, beginning the series of cigars—he was the only 
“chain smoker’ of cigars I have ever known—that would last 
him until lunch, Then often, after lunch, he and I would go for 
a walk along the Nower, if that is the right way to spell that 
quite charming little ridge. In the evening I remember his 
singing—generally to his own accompaniment—sometimes the 
whole, or almost the whole of ‘ Trial by Jury,’ sometimes the 
bravura song from ‘ The Barber of Seville ’—a great favourite 
of his—and some lovely little French songs.” 

Another visitor, much amused like Mr. Collingwood, by his 
own wit—though not always with such good reason—was my 
father’s brother Bernard, then President of St. Edmund’s 
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College, later Bishop of Brentwood. With that Ward capacity 
for work, which whether developed or neglected is a fatiguing 
inheritance, he added to his college administration the collection 
of records of English Catholicism which became five large 
volumes. He was like W. G. Ward in appearance—both weighed 
in the region of twenty stone. He worked all day and, though 
he had been a good enough cricketer in his youth to play for the 
M.C.C., he took absolutely no exercise in later life. I think his 
only recreation was making jokes, and he and my father would 
cap stories about their mother, usually beginning “‘ Your sainted 
mother’ or ‘‘ The venerated one,’’ which grew more and more 
improbable and irreverent until my mother declared she must 
positively draw the line. To make her draw lines was one of 
Bernard’s great delights. 

As small children we had not much appreciated our uncle, 
for I think his only attention to us had been the remark on a 
visit to Eastbourne: “‘I bought some presents for the children 
but I’ve left them behind in the train,’”’ but as we grew older we 
grew wise enough to enjoy him. 

From Mr. Collingwood, who once taught at the College, we 
learned that the boys called him Bunny, but stood in great awe 
of him, nevertheless. A boy came once to the President’s room 
and announced somewhat hysterically that he intended to 
commit suicide. The President looked up from his writing for 
a moment, remarked, ‘‘ Your affair, not mine,’ and went on 
writing. It was the perfect cure for hysteria. 

Another boy knocked at the door. “ Who’s that ? ”’ 

“* Me, sir.”’ 

“Quid sum miser tunc dicturus?’”’ came the Presidential 
voice from within. 

There was a big fire at the College once—no loss of life, but 
considerable loss of property. Bernard Ward described with 
chuckles boys salvaging typewriters by throwing them from 
top floor windows, and the sacristan saying next day in solemn 
tones: ‘‘ I suppose you will wish to say a black Mass.”’ 

I think there was no incident from which he did not squeeze 
its full possibilities of humour, in his friends, his work and even 
his prayers. He told me one day he had found a Limerick in 


his Breviary. (Perhaps this was what a young priest meant 
I 2 
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who complained that Monsignor Ward thought a man needed 
no recreation except his Office !) 

When working at his History he read in the library of every 
house or college he visited and never went away without some 
spoils for the book. He was a fine historian, for he never took 
anything at its face value. Bishop Milner had been generally 
known as “the English Athanasius.’’ Bernard Ward showed 
that many of his opponents, the saintly Bishop Poynter, for 
instance, had been largely forced into opposition by Milner’s 
violence. The main lines of Milner’s policy were justified, but a 
complete re-reading of his character was essential to an under- 
standing of the period. Bernard Ward rather enjoyed the wrath 
of his Abbess sister at this overthrowing of an idol of the pious. 

His large volumes were balanced and documented to a point 
that set them at once in the front rank of original work. So the 
non-Catholic press declared, and I think their welcome among 
Catholics marked a distinct advance out of the siege mentality. 

When Lingard was writing, an intelligent Catholic layman 
said to a friend: ‘“‘ How very fair he is for a Protestant.” 

“ But he’s a Catholic.”’ 

“Ts he, the damned scoundrel ! ”’ 

Bernard Ward, like Lingard, held that fairness was not a 
matter of faith but of facts, and by his date many more Catholics 
adhered in practice, as well as in theory, to Leo XIII’s ideal of 
history written for truth, not edification. 


Others of our earliest visitors were Baron Anatole von Hiigel 
(younger brother of Friedrich) and his wife. Of all that came 
to Lotus they perhaps seem in one’s memories to be most 
completely one with the stream of family life. Unlike other 
friends—of whom my father wrote to my mother: “I think 
they will make my work, and still more yours, a difficulty. 
People can never realise the demands of writing ’’—Isy and 
Anatole stimulated and joined in all the activities of the family. 

With his peering short sight, Anatole could yet distinguish 
a flower or bird about which everyone else was _ hesitating. 
(Although Wards did not hesitate—they were merely ignorant. 
I was the only one my mother succeeded in teaching about 
flowers, and birds not even Anatole could teach me.) He helped 
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to plan the garden and sent cuttings from his own most exquisite 
garden at Croft Cottage, Cambridge. 

Isy, who became my godmother in confirmation, and was 
known as Godmother by the whole family, joined my mother in 
endless reading of whatever book was on hand and helped her 
immensely to see and develop her characters. 

“‘T think of it so often,” she writes of one book, “ as of a set of 
people whom I know with an intimacy far beyond what one can 
often attain to with the bodily living of the world.”’ 

“T look back,’’ writes another letter, “‘ and so does Anatole 
on the days at ‘ Lotus’ which were, I think, nicer than even others 
there. (‘ Those glowing, golden days,’ she had called another 
visit.) It is not true that things are drier as one grows older. 
The same good things are always better and better—only the 
dry parts of life sift off into heaps—and sometimes one gets 
right into those heaps.”’ 

Her letters are very numerous, very long, endlessly crossed 
(“ How sorry I am,” she wrote to my father, “ that we have two 
such firmly contrary minds about postscripts’”’) and full of 
characteristic phrases : 


“So many, such hundreds of things bubble and boil up and 
by the time they are written down they taste like soda water 
which has been a week without a cork.”’ 


“We talked also about the spiritual life, and you will not be 
surprised to hear that this talk did not ever very tidily end.”’ 


“ How much for almost all of us both great and small must be 
done by the swift sight of the far down layers of our soul.” 


“Invincible ignorance I do not think ought to be explained 
with a slap.” 


She was the niece of James Anthony Froude, and in one of her 
earlier letters she speaks of a visit my parents were to pay him : 


“T am wondering so much how you will like Salcombe, and 
whether the tired silence that so soon comes over my uncle will 
perhaps disappoint you. I think he is the most prosperous person 
Iknow . .. but at the same time the most sincerely melancholy 

. (the melancholy doesn’t keep him from wishing to see the 
people he likes, only at times it makes him shut himself wearily 
into himself).’’ 
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Cousin of William Mallock who had portrayed her (but how 
impoverished a shadow of so vivid a person) in The New Republic, 
she had from her father, William Froude, inherited a choice 
intimacy with Newman, and her memories going back to the 
fifties, helped my father in the writing of the Newman biography. 


“ He talked naturally to me,” she wrote in oneletter. “ (I had 
marvellous chances). He said to my mother, ‘ She reminds me 
Oletiurtetis i 

‘There was with him [Newman], in the face and in the voice 
so much which made the heights and depths of his soul gleam 
through by moments, and show something that one does not see 
anywhere else—something that one full well knows one will never 
see again, till one may be perhaps allowed to see him shining 
in Heaven. The only thing that ever called that look back to 
me was once the look of Leo XIII making his thanksgiving after 
Mass.”’ 


“T wish,” she wrote to Wilfrid, when the Newman was beginning, 
“you could all have Sabbatical years now and again. Then 
one might really sit down and talk. I was thinking only the other 
day of Joe sitting and reading to me—quite peacefully—and of 
you coming in in your white flannels just as you were going to 
the tennis court—of Newman to talk of—but in a lighthearted 
way ! 

“I think all the same it is grander to be keeping him alive 
for the people who would else be Pharaohs knowing nothing of 
him—and calling the great wonderful picture back to those who 
are more lucky :—calling it back and holding light before it and 
behind it so as to make the difficult places shine out in their 
great beautiful proportion.” 


As all the rest of our childhood and youth was spent at 
Lotus, my memories are apt to get somewhat telescoped, but 
the old Visitors’ Book reminds me of the great number of friends 
and relatives who came in the very first year to see our home. 

“I have vaguely asked,’’ my father wrote, “two or three 
score of people to Lotus.’’ It was a halcyon period. A little 
later when we bought another bit of wood (making perhaps 
eight acres in all) my mother designed a walk of the greatest 
possible length along which my father used proudly to lead our 
visitors. We found that Lord St. Cyres had made a good story 
about Wilfrid’s pride in his “ broad acres’’—but then, as his 
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sister once plaintively said of Lord St. Cyres, about whom did 
he not make stories, in some of which “ his family all look like 
perfect idiots.”’ 

A touch of simplicity in my father’s character laid him open 
to. a good story—but I still think we were right to be proud of 
Lotus. ; 

Oddly enough, while I remember vividly Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee when I, as a very tiny girl, wore a long muslin 
dress, ““ poke’”’ bonnet and mittens, copied from those of the 
Queen’s childhood, it was only the finding of a letter to my mother 
that reminded me of the historic event that early broke into our 
Lotus days with stirring excitement. 

“ This is terribly sad,”’ wrote her Uncle Henry to my mother 
in June, 1901; “there is a Council to-morrow to settle the 
preliminaries of the Coronation, and I am suddenly plunged into 
a lot of small details which keep me from getting away. With the 
thought of ‘Lotus’ in my mind London looks very beastly. 
Best love to Wilfrid and the children. The memory of yesterday 
will last long indeed.”’ 

To us this seemed the strangest inversion. How “‘ beastly ”’ 
to have stayed at Lotus if one could see anything of a Corona- 
tion! One great advantage of Dorking in our eyes was its 
nearness to London, and a day in London for almost any purpose 
was a great excitement. 

The King’s illness caused a postponement of the Coronation, 
his recovery general rejoicing. Bernard Ward, who always 
managed to secure a good story, now had one against the head of 
another seminary. My father wrote to my mother: 


“Bernard says that Parkinson of Oscott telegraphed to the 
King that the Rector and Professors of Oscott congratulated him 
on his recovery. The students were angry at being left out and 
sent a wire of their own from the Dean and Students. (Dean is 
the title of the head student.) Parkinson got a printed reply and 
put it on the public notice board. The students got an auto- 
graphed reply and triumphantly stuck that upon the notice 
board. Parkinson was furious.”’ 


I think it is true to say that had the incident occurred in his 
own College, Bernard would have received it with homeric 
laughter. 
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When, in the following year, the Coronation did take place, my 
father was a Gold Stick officer in the Abbey, while the younger 
generation shared a balcony with Isy von Hiigel and the Howard 
aunts. 

“ The ceremony went without a hitch,” Wilfrid wrote. “ The 
King’s voice was very firm and clear in his answers. I don't 
think any country but England could have approached it— 
though without doubt our perceptions are duller than those of 
many other countries if you take the man in the street. But 
with English drill and order and the picked men to do the music, 
etc., it is as near perfection as you can reach.” 

Going back in the train next day, my father overheard praise 
of the Duke of Norfolk for having provided a good dinner for 
the Gold Sticks: ‘‘ Very nice and considerate of His Grace, 
I’m sure. Poor fellows! It’d be a treat to them to get a good 
meal, | daresay. That class of person is so often forgotten.”’ 

Apart from this one great excitement, and one great grief } 
the days at Lotus from 1gor to 1906 bear in my memory 
an even tenor. Visitors happened, and visits too, and my father 
was often away in Ireland or elsewhere. But the permanent 
background of things remained: church, school, home, garden, 
and a surrounding group first of the nearby Catholics and a little 
farther off, of neighbours within a drive, a little further yet 
Arundel and London—and this meant trains, for cars were but 
just beginning. 

Early on we had a telephone, and one night Mr. Belloc rang 
up from the Morning Post office. By the time someone had 
slowly woken up and crept down to the instrument, a sleepy 
voice said: “‘ London got tired and went away.’ But even in 
the daytime and with every advantage my father hated it. 
‘““ Nothing is more loathsome than the telephone,” he wrote to 
my mother. ‘ You are rung off when you have just had time 
to get into difficulties.” 

So the family took greater advantage than he of the generous 
offer of the Post Office to talk as much as we liked in Dorking 
and Leatherhead free of charge. 

The Henry Harlands lived for a while at Dorking, shortly 
after he had published The Cardinal’s Snuff Box, and Mr. Brook- 


1 See next Chapter. 
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field, the actor, who was another neighbour, embarrassed us 
by reading aloud a parody in Punch written by himself cn 
Mr. Harland’s novels, and then raising the question of its 
authorship in the most innocent manner possible at the 
Harlands’ house. 

And Sir Hugh Clifford would give us evenings of breathless 
excitement with stories of were wolves and were tigers. One 
always felt that he more than half believed his own stories. 
When the old woman in an African village saw the tiger at 
dawn become again a man, we went up to bed in delicious or 
painful terror that one night some man might indeed become a 
tiger. 

Four miles away was ‘“‘ Moorhurst,’’ the home of the William 
Gibsons, now Lord and Lady Ashbourne. Moorhurst was a 
favourite objective for a Sunday walk, and the intimacy already 
existing between my parents and the Gibsons became much 
closer. Willie Williams may be remembered as a member of 
the Synthetic Society described in my first volume, of whom 
Fr. Tyrrell wrote: “‘ Willie W. is here in my armchair, smoking 
and swooning. He does not know who he is; or who Iam; or 
what century he is living in.’’ He stayed both at Moorhurst 
and Lotus, and the hostesses would arrange between them- 
selves on what day he was to be moved. He would begin a 
conversation in our drawing-room and finish it at Moorhurst, 
apparently quite unconscious that this transfer had been 
effected, or that he had left a puzzled family in ignorance of his 
whereabouts. 

“ By the way,” my mother wrote to Mrs. Gibson, ‘‘ the Wil- 
liamses have lost all trace of their second son... . Is he 
employed on secret service ? ”’ 

Lord St. Cyres, another constant visitor, declared that so 
long did Mr. Williams stay at Moorhurst that on one occasion 
Mrs. Gibson looked in at the window and murmured: “ What, 
Willie Williams stil] here,’ and then beat a hasty retreat to the 
Home for poor girls, which was one of the creations of her energy. 

Willie Williams writing on Newman, Lord St. Cyres writing on 
Pascal, Mr. Gibson, who had just written on Lamennais ; here 
was a gathering to stimulate energetic talk, and often they strode 
across the stretch of common that separated us, arguing and 
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expounding. My mother used to say that she had never met 
anyone who approached Mr. Gibson’s power of making the 
elements of a philosophic system clear, even to an absolute 
amateur. He stretched her brain too far, she complained, and it 
felt limp afterwards, but it was immense enjoyment at the time. 
She thought he ought to write a book purely of analysis and 
explanation of philosophic systems. 

But very soon after we came to Dorking, Mr. Gibson began to 
desert philosophy for philology ; and Gaelic prayers in the Chapel 
and the wearing of an Irish kilt in the Surrey fields were the 
outward signs and symbols that he thought the resurrection of 
a native language more important than the analysis of thought 
systems. 

The friendship between my mother and Marianne Gibson 
was one of the closest of her life, but it was also an amusingly 
fighting friendship. ; 

‘““T pine to see you,’ my mother writes in an early letter, 
“and my jaws ache with unuttered wisdom.’ But in another : 
“Whether you come in peace or in war, in an armed neutrality 
or in a brief armistice, with a flag of truce or with a declaration 
of war, I hope you will anyhow let us come to close quarters as 
soon as possible after you have read the XIXth Century. If we 
cannot emulate the philosophic calm of our husbands, let us 
fight it out and then make up.”’ 

On no subject did Wards and Gibsons agree: the Gibsons 
were Liberals, the Wards Conservatives; the Gibsons Home 
Rulers, the Wards Unionists ; the Gibsons pro-Boers, the Wards 
Jingoes ; the Gibsons Cisalpines, the Wards Ultramontanes. 

The Home at Moorhurst, where girls—chiefly London Irish— 
were trained for domestic service, was a work in which my 
mother had the deepest sympathy. Every year the girls acted 
an entertainment which was set with an unusual picturesqueness 
of robing and décor. Then we invited the girls to tea. But 
one unhappy year they sang an Irish song—reputed to be an 
attack on England, did we but understand the words. The 
young Wards hissed loudly, and later ended the entertainment 
with “‘ God Save the King.’”” The Moorhurst girls hissed back, 

It is typical of the date that I distinctly recall a feeling that 
the skies were about to fall. For us to hiss something unintel- 
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ligible, probably disloyal, certainly barbaric, was entirely correct. 
For them to hiss ‘“‘ God Save the King ’’—. 

The elders made it up and probably felt it fee deeply than we. 
Their style was serio-comic. ‘‘ You will ask us again later on 
I hope,’’ my mother writes, ‘and not duck us in a pond—and 
we won't burn you just yet.” 

“Tam glad I am nice ‘in some things,’’”’ runs another letter 
from my mother. “‘ It is qualified praise, but still ils 

The chaff about ‘‘ unsound views’’ was, of course, endless, 
and a clever picture by Mrs. Gibson took revenge on all attacks 
by showing her husband, Mr. Williams, and another friend 
robed in cardinalatial scarlet, and gathered in conclave to con- 
demn the works of Wilfrid Ward. Yet it remained a friendship 
rarely close, and analysed to an extent rare among friendships. 

“* Joeism’ and ‘ Mariannism,’’’ my mother wrote in one 
letter, “‘ are quite, quite different, but I don’t think the Church 
will disturb either one or the other while our hearts are true. I 
am personally quite doubtful of my own infallibility.”” But in 
looking back at those days one has to evoke with a certain 
effort the memory of these skirmishes: other pictures come 
unbidden. Lovely drawings of flowers, songs and hymns skil- 
fully taught to the girls of the home, the planning together of 
house and garden beauties. 

Like Lotus, the Moorhurst garden was one in which the 
landscape seemed to belong—to make one with the flowers 
and trees of the garden. 

“T hope I shan’t spoil the charm of the interior,” my mother 
wrote when we first went to Lotus. “I wish I could borrow 
your eyes for a bit.”’ 

Moorhurst was rather dark, and glowing pictures or bits 
of tapestry stood out while every window framed a landscape. 
The beauty culminated in the tiny chapel which was the village 
church, and for which the chatelaine was always devising some 
fresh bit of beauty. In a reredos for the altar she painted the 
best looking girls in the Home, Savonarola also, Dante and other 
heroes of the past, together with many of her friends and 
acquaintances bending in adoration. 

“T hear,” Bishop Amigo said, ‘‘ that Loisy is in your chapel.’ 

“Yes, my Lord,’ Mrs. Gibson answered. ‘‘ And isn’t it 
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strange that, try how I would, I could not get him to look towards 
the altar. He would turn his back !”’ 

Bishop Amigo’s well-known twinkle was all his answer. 

My mother’s eager wish to make her friends the friends of 
one another, finds an echo in a letter from Isy von Hiigel after 
the Gibsons had stayed with her at Cambridge. She, too, had 
not liked some of Mr. Gibson’s writings, and she feared a colli- 
sion between him and Fr. Rickaby, who had liked them even less : 


“The first hours were a sort of terror to me which I can't 
describe. Then came Mass next morning, and I felt how you 
always say—how well they pray. Then somehow they went 
out into the garden with Anatole while tea was making, and A. 
came in and said he felt quite different—such gentle sides had 
come up, love of flowers and frogs and all so gently expressed— 
and the stories of their pet bear, &c. ... Afterwards Fr. 
Rickaby said it would be nicest if he went away, but A. said 
“No! Talk it out—he will be quite straight and nice, I am sure,’ 
so they did have a regular up and down talk, and I could see 
at supper that they were quite thawed to each other. ... I 
believe it all did really well, and I am so thankful for they call 
out a liking that it is not easy to feel, in me.”’ 


Oh, that garden into which they “‘ went while tea was making.” 
Utterly unlike Lotus or Moorhurst, it was a jardin clos in 
which every flower had its value, none was allowed to encroach 
and jealous care watched each tiny growth. The pools, the little 
rock plants, the grass, the flowering shrubs, each detail was quite 
exquisite. One felt in early days the need for a vista, but 
presently a bit of field was bought that this might be added. 
Wrought-iron gates divided garden from field through which 
one could gaze at sunset clouds or deep blue distance and per- 
fection was reached. 

‘“‘ How big is an acre ?’’ someone asked. 

‘““Qurs is very long,’ Isy answered with that vagueness which 
was somehow descriptive. 

That garden and house which meant so much to me in child- 
hood meant something to Catholic life, like ‘“‘ Lotus,’’ but more 
defined. For here Catholic Cambridge found a centre, and 
Fr. Rickaby, coming from Oxford, or Abbot Butler from Down- 
side, or Dom Connolly and Mgr. Nolan, resident in Cambridge, 
could in easiest and lightest fashion either meet and have it 
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out with a liberal Catholic, or meet and help dons and under- 
graduates—Catholics and otherwise. It was a priceless centre, 
largely because so little formally a centre. 
_ The niece of James Anthony Froude, the pupil of Newman, 
must have been anywhere significant, and with the deep and 
gentle wisdom of her husband and his position in the University, 
Croft Cottage was a perfect setting for something very rare. 
Would, too, that Fr. Rickaby had been more often available. 
Perhaps for his intellectual work it was inevitable that he should 
be something of a recluse; most certainly he was a shy man. 
But there was something he gave to those who read his books 
which personal contact would have deepened indefinitely and 
which would have been a great safeguard in the dangerous days 
upon which Catholics were entering. He had to a rare extent 
enthusiasm for orthodoxy, and for its adequate intellectual 
expression. 


“Every vacation I go down from Oxford,” he wrote to my 
father, ‘““ I am struck with the serene indifference of nine-tenths 
of our clergy and laity to the speculative questions that interest 
you and me. They are taken up with the practical question how 
to live at all, and for all higher questions they rest contentedly 
on simple faith. I suppose it always will be so, daily press not- 
withstanding. Non multt sapientes.”’ 


The daily papers formed, indeed, a large part of that danger 
to simple faith unsupported by instruction which my 
father, like Fr. Rickaby, discerned. The results of naturalistic 
philosophy, of biblical and historical criticism poured through 
an uneducated channel were reaching even uneducated and semi- 
educated Catholics. What was the answer? More enthusiasm 
and a better Catholic education. 

So my parents saw it for their own family as well as for others. 
And from childhood we gained something of immense value 
from contacts with such men as Fr. Rickaby, Fr. Cuthbert, 
Abbot (later Cardinal) Gasquet, Bishop Hedley, Fr. Ryder 
(Newman’s successor at the Oratory) and by hearing the “ grown- 
up’”’ talk. Much of it passed over our heads, but much, too, 
was assimilated consciously or unconsciously. 


1 Anatole von Hiigel was Curator of the Museum of Archeology and 
Ethnology. 
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My mother was very successful also in bringing doctrine to 
our youthful level and making it both deeply interesting and 
progressively comprehensible. She made much use for the 
younger children of large coloured pictures and a sort of Map of 
Doctrine which I have never seen since. She had always taught 
us religion herself at Eastbourne. At Dorking we began to learn 
it at the Convent ; but soon my mother took it back into her 
own hands, although she left us with the nuns for our secular 
studies. Probably the level of instruction at the Convent was 
the average of the date, but I think my mother’s teaching was 
above the average of most dates, and we took all the certificates 
at the first diocesan examinations. 

But it certainly was not in the half hour’s daily catechism 
lesson alone that a deeply Catholic outlook was being, young as 
we were, formed in us. Different as was our upbringing from 
their own, my parents had just as fully at heart the realisation 
of values. The faith first, understood and practised, underlay 
everything—but we were being prepared to practise it and made 
to understand it, with a view to the actual world—the existing 
England of that time. 

But perhaps our childish view of that world was as crudely 
over-simplified as had been that of the young Wards of the last 
generation, for children are much alike and broad outlines 
appeal to them. 

“England being Protestant,’ her Aunt Mary wrote to my 
mother in 1904, when looking after us in her absence, “ weighs 
a good deal on Leo, and he asked me if I did not think it would 
do if some very strong man was to persuade the whole of the 
House of Commons to become Catholic. I was obliged to confess 
that I did not feel very sanguine as to the plan.” 

Zeal at seven years old may safely be ahead of the sad lessons 
of experience. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE ELDEST SON 


My mother had, she admitted to me many years later, one 
favourite among her children, the eldest boy Wilfrid, called by 
us all Boy-Boy, or Boy. He wasa child of quite unusual promise, 
personality and character. “‘ A curious, marked character,” 
my mother said. “ If he could learn self-control I should not be 
afraid for him.’’ As a small child he had a very violent temper, 
but by eleven years old he had it under almost complete control. 

“My chief comfort is,’ my mother wrote afterwards, “‘ that 
he had had his struggles and conquered his childish faults so 
much. [I like to feel that he has got the ‘ well done’ for his 
short life, not merely the happiness of an infant.” 

His keen sense of humour, his love of games and energy at 
work made others besides his parents have the feeling about 
him touched on by my mother at the beginning of Not Known 
Here. 

The two parents are discussing their son: 


“T know he is going to be a great man,” he said in a quieter 
voice. 

“T know it too,” she said, with a grave smile of complete 
conviction. ‘‘ Nanna knows it, we all know it,’ she went on. 
“Even the absurd things he says show it... . 

“Do you remember when he was three years old how he 
wished to be either king of America—as no one had got the job 
apparently—or to be head policeman? And one time, after 
Nanna had shown him a picture of St. Peter’s, he interviewed 
you in the study on the possibility of becoming Pope; but he 
soon thought that would be dull... .’ The mother smiled. 
Then she sighed. At moments she stood aside in her own mind, 
as women are apt to do and had a very sad sense . . . of the 
comedy that seems to laugh at us, not with us, in the drama of 
life. She had a woman’s knowledge of how wonderful, how full 
of infinite possibilities is the childhood of many boys who prove 
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to be in the world’s view, very ordinary men. In the world’s 
view, because to God and his angels, no man is ordinary. 
“Ordinary,” ‘‘ commonplace,’ ‘‘ matter-of-course’’ are not 
words that are found in the sacred books of any religion ; they 
are the labels that help our stupidity to go comfortably through 
a world of wonders. Still, to-night she felt strongly the natural 
mother’s prepossession that there was the hall-mark of a man 
that should be great among his fellows on her little son. 


We had just spent a wonderful Christmas at Arundel. Boy 
had been left at school at Eastbourne and had joined us for the 
holidays in a state of delirious joy. My father met him in London 
and wrote rather quaintly to my mother: “I enjoyed taking 
Boy-Boy about. It is well, as I am dissatisfied with self, that 
I am satisfied with my son.” 

Boy had mastered a considerable number of conjuring tricks 
to which we were a willing audience. He drilled us as an army 
and taught us to play hockey. Nearly two years my junior, 
he was yet the family leader in everything. At Arundel his 
orange cap was everywhere in the hockey field, and the Duke 
started the cry, taken up on all sides, “‘ Look out for Yellow 
Cape 

Letters from his schoolmaster show the conviction that he 
had a brilliant career before him—indeed of this no one seemed 
to doubt. He was probably working too hard for a scholarship, 
while seizing on every chance of coaching at football and cricket. 
He returned to school in January, and early in February influenza 
turning into meningitis took him from us in a few days. 

It was many years before my mother could speak of him at 
all or could hear us speak of him without tears. My father 
would take me out walking sometimes to talk of our loss, in 
which our great comfort was the realisation of its extent by all 
who knew him. “I have heard so much,” wrote Fr. Sebastian 
Bowden, “‘ of how bright and fresh and manly and intelligent 
and daring and full of promise, body and soul, your boy was.”’ 
Baron von Hiigel wrote : 


‘“T am indeed deeply, truly grieved for you and for your wife 
and for your other children. I can most sincerely go farther, and 
say that I am, in an of course much lesser and different way, 
really sorry for myself as well. . . . I have many a time won- 
dered, with affectionate interest, as to what ‘Ideal Ward’s’ 
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grandson and Wilfrid Ward’s son, and eldest grandson and son, 
would turn into. Would he turn out like his grandfather or 
like his father, in what they had of different qualities and ten- 
dencies ; or would he be like them both in what they had of 
likeness ; or would he be like some previous progenitor, or some 
collateral relative, or again, would he be, for the most part, 
like your wife’s, his mother’s, or some one of her relations’ 
character and outlook; or would he simply be like himself, 
starting a more or less fresh Wardian tradition? Indeed, it 
was with a most spontaneous pang of wistful regret that, on 
first hearing the news, I first realised not that I had had these 
speculations, nor that his, your boy’s life was vaguely but very 
really in my mind and heart, for that I knew before; but to 
what a considerable extent this was so.” 


“ Raptus sit ne malitia,’ wrote Cardinal Vaughan, “ with 
all the thoughts that the early death of an extraordinarily 
clever child present to the religious mind in the sense of consola- 
tion and mitigation of sorrow . . . you have a very heavy trial 
indeed to bear. But the boy is gone to Paradise.” 

There was help in these letters, for they strike a note of great 
reality. It is an added trial in grief if the weight of the cross is 
minimised, and one of the chief unrealities of spiritualism, and 
many other substitutes for Christianity, is the attempt to “ play 
it hasn’t happened.”’ 

This special suffering we had not got, for almost every one of 
these letters strikes the note of a deeply Christian faith in a 
simplicity of sympathy. 

Poor Nanna wrote in an ill-spelt letter: “‘ I cannot find words 
to say about my poor little boy. His little sufferings is ended 
now. Heisa little saint in Heaven.”’ 

Among the most touching of these letters are those from 
George Wyndham and Lady Grosvenor. George's rare gift of 
words and the almost romantic nature of my parents’ friendship 
for him makes me feel I must quote his letter in full : 


“ My dear Wilfrid, 

“Through all these days I have been thinking of you and your 
wife, and suffering with you intensely. I could not write about 
your great sorrow, and cannot now write except to say that I 
do think and feel and grieve with you both. 

“Yet, at every moment, I know that you have a certainty of 
confident Hope, which many lack. And so, dear Wilfrid, realis- 
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ing your sorrow and knowing your sure confidence—in which 
I, too, in my imperfect way, dare to share—I can say nothing 
to the purpose of which you are not more perfectly and serenely 
and submissively assured. There is only this, that my attach- 
ment to you puts me beside you in this affliction. 
“ Yours affectionately, 
“GEORGE WYNDHAM.” 


Professor Eucken, in along letter about Wilfrid’s “ great book,” 
the Wiseman biography, wrote : 


“‘And now let me add something a little more personal. I 
heard with the deepest regret of your great loss through the 
death of a very promising son. It is inexpressibly painful to see a 
young life cut off so early, and it does not seem to me to accord 
with the spirit of Christianity to lay aside such a grief as quickly 
as possible with the reflection that everything temporal is merely 
of secondary importance when compared with the eternal. 
For has not God Himself set us here to grow and work, to love 
and to be loved ? So that such a grief is a.real grief. It shows 
us that we live not by seeing, but by believing, that we are 
surrounded by the profound mystery of our ways. May God 
be with you and console you in your bereavement. 

“Tam your devoted, 
“R. EUCKEN,” 


Very different from these messages of Christian hope was a 
sad and very loving letter from their old friend, Mrs. Huxley, 
a few weeks later. 

The Huxleys were the noblest sort of intellectual agnostic 
such as my mother depicted some years later in Horace Blake, 
and in our two families might be seen the reflection in a child’s 
mind of the agnostic or the Catholic outlook. 

“It’s a law of nature,” said one of the Huxley grandchildren 
when rebuked for naughtiness. ‘I can’t help it.”’ 

Boy-Boy, I remember, had taken refuge behind “ original 
sin,’ but on one occasion he simply said with a grin, when 
rebuked for disobedience, “‘ I knew it was the only way to get 
over the temptation.” 

Another saying of a Huxley grandchild was: ‘What is the 
use of mental pain ? ”’ 

The human sympathy between Mrs. Huxley and my mother 
was perfect, for she loved both my parents dearly, and there 
was a great intimacy in little daily details. But where a Christian 
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could look forward in hope, an agnostic could only look back, 
with a tender recollection of the past—a vain attempt to make it 
live again. 


“T am sitting weeping, weeping,’ she wrote in one letter to 
my mother, after her husband’s death, “‘ Looking over letters 
and papers .. . almost makes me feel I am breathing in an 
atmosphere of happiness—so greatly do I then live in the past 
and forget the present. 

“ Yesterday I went out to Finchley to see that all was in order 
—where he and our boy lie. Saxifrages formed a mossy bed 
above him and behind and over the stone the roses I had planted 
had climbed up the iron and were all in bud, and the oak that 
was always there overshadowing was leafed in by tenderest 
green. A place of peaceful beauty. You will not mind this out- 
pouring, dear ? And it soothes me—this silent speech with you.”’ 


“TI made myself entirely a new bonnet the other day,” she 
wrote at the end of a long letter, ‘‘ and wondered when it was 
done whether he would like it—you, dear, will be thinking the 
same kind of thoughts, for you told me that Boy-Boy was always 
particular about your dress.” 

“He’”’ was her dead husband, of whom she often and often 
wrote to my mother. But in response to the gift of a crucifix 
in memory of Boy-Boy, she wrote: “To me the Christian 
symbol is always an emblem of suffering and humiliation heroic- 
ally borne by a great teacher filled with the divine fire, as to my 
mind are all great noble human beings—to you I know the cross 
represents more.’ 

How much more, both Wilfrid and her “ dearest Joe”’ tried 
for many years to show Mrs. Huxley. They had it deeply at 
heart to help and understand their agnostic friends. 

Later on in Horace Blake my mother depicted the full nobility 
of that imperfection which is the highest a solitary humanity 
can attain, which she had known so intimately in its attitude 
towards human grief. 


“ All other human kind of all ages would have had some ritual, 
some bond of common action with which to meet their sorrow ; 
these women had none. Cut off from tradition, disinherited 
from the beliefs of their race, brought up chiefly in negation, 
they did not envy the ideas of other races and other times. 
They were standing in a position unnatural to the human mind. 
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They took the facts before them with open minds, and accepted 
their ignorance of any explanation as yet another fact not to be 
explained. They suffered at times more, at other times less, 
than those of any kind of faith. They had not the consolations 
of those who believe more but the sorrows of those who know 
such consolations are more living, more acute. On the whole 
there is most vitality in what is most human. The soul that is 
most alive can suffer the most acutely, but the dull ache may be 
even more heavy, more exhausting.” 


Another passage described the Easter sermon in a Breton 
village which was mourning the death of alittle boy. Easter had 
quickly followed our own loss, and Bishop Brindle had written 
to my mother : 


“IT am come to say ‘ Peace be to you’ for Easter time. It 
was so Our Lord came to the Apostles after the great days of 
sorrow through which they had passed. I cannot give it you as 
He gave it to them; but I can and do pray with all my heart 
that He may at this holy time give you something of its healing 
and rest.”’ 


This passage was perhaps in her mind as she wrote of the 
child, brought up in an agnostic atmosphere, who listens for 
the first time to a Catholic priest telling of the way to accept 
and endure the sorrows of life : 


“ Trix’s heart was heavy and her nerves terribly unstrung. 
She felt at once an extraordinary sense of peace and rest in this 
company of strong, simple folk. It seemed as if they absolutely 
overflowed with something that lapped her about. She shut 
her eyes and took her rest. She was not asleep, only resting, 
and presently she caught some words of the preacher. He was 
leaning forward with a curious simplicity and dignity of mien, 
not the conventional pulpit attitude, but that of one trained and 
drilled by a deep reverence and love for the souls he spoke to, 
and the sweet, weak voice said: ‘Eh bien, qui de nous, mes 
fréres, n’a pas besoin de consolation ? ’ 

“Trix covered her face with her hands. Was there indeed 
no one who was not in want of consolation? Was the whole 
world in pain? She could have said yesterday that she did not 
want consolation ; she could not say it to-day. And what was 
consolation ? She had been taught to think that sympathy and 
consolation were of little worth ; what mattered was to prevent 
evil, not to cry about it together afterwards. But whether 
rightly or wrongly she wanted consolation, and she wanted to 
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weep with this village that wept. She supposed that this sweet 
sense of sharing their sorrow was in some way consolation ; 
anyhow she liked it. 

“She was too full of her own thoughts to follow the curé’s 
sermon much ; besides, utterly simple as it was, it would have 
puzzled her. Trix had never read the gospels. She caught words 
from time to time that she thought she misunderstood ; ‘ Blessed 
are they that mourn,’ for instance: Presently a door to the 
south of the church opened and the vicaive came in. His bright 
red cheeks were shining with tears. He knelt down on a chair 
close to the door ; they all knew whence he had come. As soon 
as the sermon was ended he looked round at the choir, and then 
led off a Latin hymn in a loud, ringing voice, which was taken 
up on all sides : 


““ Regina coeli, laetare! Alleluia, 
Quia quem meruisti portare, Alleluia, 
Resurrexit sicut dixit, Alleluia, 
Ora pro nobis Deum, Alleluia.’ 


“It was a strange old chant, something like a Christmas carol 
in its light, bright reiteration of the Alleluia. But it had, at 
that moment, the brightness of tears. Trix liked it, she did not 
know why. The Breton folk loved it because they had always 
sung it, and because now it seemed as if in the heights of Heaven 
they could hear the little piping voice of a child they had had 
among them yesterday, still singing Alleluia in their company, 
only his little voice had already the sweetness and strength of 
eternity. For ‘his young innocence had been crowned with an 
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eternal weight of glory ’. 


CHAPTER VII 
DANGER ON THE HORIZON 


A jornT Pastoral of the English Catholic Hierarchy had ushered 
in thenew century. Many years later Wilfrid Ward said that he 
thought it had had almost a determining influence in driving 
Father Tyrrell to the extreme left. At the time he certainly did 
not see this, for he still regarded Tyrrell as standing with himself 
at the centre. But the Pastoral with the reactions it occasioned 
is especially important, in that it gives us a glimpse thus early 
of the two latent forces that were to make for insurrection on the 
one hand and the resurrection of Catholic thought and life on 
the other. 

Mivart’s secession } had given Cardinal Vaughan a great shock. 
It was followed by a number of articles in various papers, 
ostensibly by Catholics, all written in a tone of defiance of the 
Church’s rulers. Naturally such alarms and excursions were 
more visible to those rulers than was the work of re-laying 
intellectual foundations which was going on at the same time. 
And the Nineteenth Century habit of dealing in negatives and 
prohibitions was still with them. We are not faced to-day with 
such a danger as Modernism, but I think the very title of the 
joint Pastoral issued thirty-six years after its predecessor, marks 
a profound change—the change from “ Thou shalt not” to 
“Thou shalt.’’ The Pastoral of 1900 forbade the excesses of 
Liberal Catholicism and demanded a submissive laity. The 
Pastoral of to-day asks for Catholic Action, and thereby demands 
an energetic laity. 

The rulers of the Church doubtless saw the real undermining 
concealed in apparently unimportant articles. What they do 
not seem to have seen so clearly was the need of encouraging 
genuine Catholic thought and the study of the Church’s dogmas. 


2’ See. Vol. I, p.°322. 
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One phrase in the Pastoral is deeply underlined by Wilfrid 
Ward, but it seems almost an aside, an aspiration with no sug- 
gestion of how it is to be fulfilled—“ the best antidote to all such 
poisonous opinions is to be found in a clear and intelligent } 
belief in the abiding presence within the Church of the Divine 
Teacher.”’ 

Wilfrid Ward’s attack on some of the worst of the Liberal 
Catholic articles has been quoted in my first volume. He held 
that men like Robert Dell (who later left the Church) were not 
only bad-mannered and ill-intentioned in their attacks on the 
Curia, the Roman Congregations and other of the Church’s 
official institutions, but that they were also a grave danger to 
the progress of ordered Catholic thought. Yet I am pretty sure 
that at this date he had not in the least grasped that serious 
scholars and thinkers were already undermining the dogmas of 
revelation from within the Church itself. The joint Pastoral 
must, therefore, have come as something of a cold douche on 
the work that he and others were attempting to do. But an 
attack upon it by Lord Halifax in The Pilot (an attack which | 
only learnt many years later was inspired by Father Tyrrell ?) 
led to Wilfrid Ward’s writing in the same paper an article on the 
relation between thinkers and rulers in the Church and on the 
place and function of pastorals, which is one of his best short 
bits of work. 

I have not been able to find any of the private letters written 
by him at that date, but there is little doubt from the letters 
he received that the Pastoral, while undoubtedly wholly deserved 
by the extremists, had a very depressing effect on many of the 
clergy and educated laity. This was not so much because of 
what it said as because of what it left unsaid. I remember 
Bernard Ward saying once that the attitude of some bishops to 
the laity was that of the mother in Punch who says to her 
little girl: ‘“‘Go and see what baby’s doing and tell him he 
mustn’'t.”’ 

Father Sidney Smith, while writing in most cordial agreement 
with the gist of Wilfrid Ward’s Pilot article, said: “I was 
not quite certain whether there was not an undertone of com- 


1 W. W.’s italics. 
2 Autobiography and Life of Tyrrell, Vol. II, p. 154. 
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plaint against the Joint which I might not be able quite to sub- 
scribe to, for I do think something of the kind was wanted.”’ 

Undoubtedly it was wanted, and badly, by those for whom it 
was intended, but perhaps its working might be a little too like 
the sermons denouncing those who do not come to church, 
which, in the nature of things, are only heard by those who do. 
It was entirely necessary that those who were running into 
danger should remember before it was too late the fact that 
Christ had left a deposit of revealed truth to His Church, which 
she was empowered infallibly to teach and guard. The existence 
of the Ecclesia docens did seem by some to be set aside and human 
opinion put in place of divine revelation. 

Thus a reassertion of the Church’s authority was doubtless 
necessary, but the Pastoral, beginning with a well-deserved 
denunciation of Liberal Catholicism, seemed unable to get away 
from the Liberal Catholics or to conceive of any form of “‘ Catholic 
Action ”’ by the laity that would be acceptable. The only sug- 
gestion made to them for the new century was that of “‘ greater 
self-restraint, a more docile spirit.”’ If this had been but half 
of the Pastoral, and the latter half had gone on to suggest ways 
of service for those who were ready to serve, it might have 
brought cheer instead of discouragement to those loyal Catholics 
who were, after all, the vast majority. It seemed to be too 
negative, too exclusively occupied with the disloyal minority. 


A letter to Wilfrid Ward from Canon Barry (dated September 3, 
IgoOI) is very illuminating : 


‘“, . Edm. Bishop sent me his comments on that address 
of yours last Saturday, and in acknowledgment I said, among 
other things, that, so far as I could gather, your point of view 
did not impeach the so-called ‘ Liberal method,’ but was con- 
cerned with some really dangerous extravagances in persons 
known as acting as ‘ Liberals.’ For my part, I never would 
use the combination ‘ Liberal Catholic’ in a good sense, on the 
ground that it has always been used by Rome in a bad one—and 
the norma loquendt for Catholics must be Roman. 

‘‘ Bishop, on the other hand, implies that it is very hard upon 
men of a certain stamp to charge them with faults which are at 
least as rife among extreme people of the opposite type. To 
that I said, quoting J. S. Mill, that reformers do themselves 
and their cause no end of harm by not observing strict modera- 
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tion in language and conduct. No doubt, it is irritating to mark 
a licence among the very persons that are hindering the truth 
which truth itself must not claim. But everyone can see what 
would follow (or can argue from what has followed) on intem- 
perate speech in these critical times. 

“ We all offend in word ; I wish those who are strong would 
not get angry at the least sharpness in men they can at any 
time put down. And Bishop, no doubt, feels this. 

“To set up again the word ‘ Liberal,’ after a solemn con- 
demnation, is hopeless. I would rather say ‘ Progressive ’— 
but is any adjective at all wanted? No Bishop, no Council, 
can put under ban the scientific method ; and what we want is 
study, acquaintance with the facts as far as it is possible, instead 
of a journalism that only brings down the lightning.”’ 


The reference here to Edmund Bishop’s discouragement sheds 
light on an element in the situation that never ceased to worry 
Wilfrid Ward ; for Bishop was a first-rate scholar and ‘a very 
fine thinker who remained comparatively unproductive pre- 
cisely because of his sense (erroneous but not unnatural) of the 
inevitable frustration of lay effort 1; he is known to the world 
at large solely for some work he did in co-operation with Cardinal 
Gasquet. It is to be noted, too, that Edmund Bishop clearly 
thought Wilfrid Ward too conservative and opposed to the 
‘“‘ Liberal method”; whereas, as we have seen, Father Sidney 
Smith detected in Wilfrid an “‘ undertone of complaint ’’ against 
the Bishop’s Pastoral! Here at any rate is the Pvlot article 
(slightly shortened), and it shows, I think, that thus early 
Wilfrid Ward had put his finger on the precise point on which all 
was to turn. 

DOCTORES ECCLESIAE 

Lord Halifax published, nearly eight weeks ago, a stringent 
criticism on certain passages in the Joint Pastoral of the English 
Catholic bishops. He quoted various statements in the Pastoral 
on the relations between the Ecclesia docens and the Ecclesia 
discens, and contended that if they were to be understood without 
limitations they must imply a scheme of ecclesiastical absolutism 
which would be intolerable, and which would be an innovation 
on the formerly received Catholic theology. Its teaching on 
papal infallibility would—he wrote—make “the mind of one 
man the organ of the Holy Ghost, and not the mind of the 
Church at large.”” Lord Halifax’s paper amounted to a demand 


1 See his letter quoted in M. D. Petre’s My Way of Faith, p. 213. 
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that the bishops should disclaim such extreme interpretations 
as he suggested. It may perhaps appear to him remarkable 
that they have not done so, and perhaps equally remarkable 
that hardly any notice has been taken of his challenge by English 
Catholics. Can the explanation be—he may ask—that he is 
right in supposing that ‘‘ recent Roman theology is permeated ”’ 
with the extreme view of the papal prerogatives which he 
describes ? Does the silence mean habemus confitentes reos ?— 
that Catholics do not answer because they cannot deny his 
charge ? 

My purpose is to suggest a very different explanation, based 
on a view of the case which I know to be taken by many Catholics, 
and which I believe to be latent in the minds of nearly all who 
give their attention to these subjects. This view is that the 
“limitations ’’ which Lord Halifax desiderates are already given 
in the theology which every Catholic theological student has 
learnt. Most of Lord Halifax’s questions must seem to such 
persons to be beside the mark, because his most extreme inter- 
pretations of the teaching of the Pastoral have long since been 
universally rejected, and no theologically mstructed Catholic 
would think of accepting them. An average Catholic would 
regard the Pastoral as an emphatic protest against a form of 
“ Liberal ’’ Catholicism which required to be denounced ; as an 
insistence on truths known to theologians, but which “ Liberal ”’ 
Catholics have in practice forgotten. On the other hand, he 
would not approach the Pastoral as though it were an exhaustive 
theological treatise, but rather as a document which presupposed, 
for its interpretation, the authorised theology of the Church. 
The Pastoral is, as Dr. Ryder has well expressed it, an instru- 
ment forming part of an orchestra—namely, of the universally 
received theology of the Church. Indeed, in this case, we 
scarcely need to go to theological treatises for an answer to 
Lord Halifax’s suggestions. A good many of his interpretations 
of the Pastoral are negatived by an examination of the proceed- 
ings of the Vatican Council itself, and even of its text. For 
example (p. 745), he holds that, according to the obvious meaning 
of the Pastoral the ‘‘ Church at large . . . has nothing to do 
with the preservation or elaboration of the Faith.’’ But the 
Vatican Council, on the other hand, distinctly lays down this 
as one of the auxilia which the Pontiff uses in defining, “ the 
investigation of the opinion of the Church dispersed throughout 
the world.” Again, Lord Halifax says that according to the 
Pastoral (p. 740) ‘‘ God speaks through the mouth of the Pope 
just as he spoke through the mouth of Christ, which of course 
would mean that the Pope, like Christ or St. Peter, was a source 
of revelation—that he was not merely infallibly assisted but 
immediately inspired.’ But the Vatican Council expressly 
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drew the distinction between the powers of the Pope and those 
of the Apostles ; and it did so not only in its deliberations, but 
in the text of the chapter on the Church, where we read that 
“the Holy Ghost was promised to the successors of St. Peter, 
not that by his revelation they should make known new doctrine, 
but that by his assistance they might preserve inviolate and 
faithfully expound the revelation or deposit of faith handed down 
by the Apostles.’’ 

I venture then to suggest that just as Lord Halifax has mis- 
understood what is even tenable by a Catholic with regard to 
the Pope’s prerogatives, so he has misunderstood the functions 
of a Pastoral in the economy of the Church. The teaching of a 
Pastoral does not supersede on any point of doctrine the universal 
teaching of the theological schools. It presupposes that teaching. 
Supposing that a Bishop were to use in a Pastoral language 
theologically indefensible, if he were to say (which the Joint 
Pastoral does not say) that the Pope was “inspired ’”’ rather 
than “ assisted,’’ in defining the Faith, his flock would not there- 
fore reject the received theology and adopt the teaching of the 
Pastoral. They would suppose that the passage in question 
had been by some oversight inaccurately expressed. A Pastoral 
is supposed to present to the faithful Catholic theology, not to 
contradict it. I am not denying that there have been consider- 
able differences among Catholic theologians as to the extent of 
papal infallibility, or that these divergencies may involve a 
difference between the contending parties in theological temper. 
It would be most unfortunate for the freedom which is needed 
for the very existence of Catholic thought if such differences 
did not exist. But most of Lord Halifax’s questions are such 
that educated theologians could only answer them in one way. 
They do not appeal to a Catholic reader as pertinent, because 
such a reader knows that if the Bishop of Newport or the Bishop 
of Clifton—or any other Bishop—were to be asked if they 
meant that the Pope was inspired, or that the Holy Father’s 
functions were identical with those of the Apostles, or that 
the sensus fidelium had no share whatever in preserving the 
Faith, they would laugh at the bare suggestion of any of these 
meanings. ... 

But this brings before us a further distinction which is also 
vital, but which is perhaps sometimes in practice forgotten. I 
mean the distinction in the history of the Church between the 
bishops or pastors whose duty it has been to guard the faith in 
their flocks, and the Doctores Ecclesiae who have elucidated it 
theologically in successive ages in view of the circumstances of 
the time. The faith and morals of the many are protected by 
the Episcopate. But Catholic thought has been elaborated 
through successive ages mainly by the individual Catholic 
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thinkers of genius or learning, who in the spirit of loyalty to 
the Church have developed her theology, as St. Irenaeus, St. 
Clement and the Alexandrian school, St. Augustine, St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Looking back now at the great Doctores Ecclesiae, 
with the halo round their brows, we may forget to separate their 
position from that of the pontiffs and bishops who in the long 
run have sanctioned the results of their labours. But in their 
own lifetime they did their work not, for the most part, in virtue 
of any position as members of the Ecclesia docens, but prompted 
by their loyalty, devotion, and genius, and sometimes in spite 
of opposition on the part of unworthier holders of official status. 
More often, however, the rulers have availed themselves of their 
labours. And (as I have already said) their work has always 
had, in the long run, the sanction of Ecclesiastical Authority. 
When “il buon fra Tommaso ”’ was depicted by Dante as leading 
him into the circle of great theologians, he was no canonised 
saint, but only the holy and learned friar, dead some thirty 
years, who had elaborated Christian theology in the form called 
for by the “ new learning,’ with such extraordinary skill, that 
he, simple friar though he was, was already the acknowledged 
ruler in the domain of Catholic thought. Urban IV had wisely 
recognised his genius, had seen in him the providential instru- 
ment for the intellectual salvation of the Catholic schools at a 
critical time, and had given him his full approval. But it need 
hardly be said that Pope Urban could not himself have written 
the Summa. <A great pastor is not therefore a great Doctor 
Ecclesiae. ... . 

Those who wished for intellectual support against the ration- 
alism of the thirteenth century were not likely to apply to a 
Pope or a Bishop, however excellent and devoted, but to the 
pages of the Summa Theologica of ‘il buon fra Tommaso.” 
Those who want similar help in our own day are more likely to 
go to the pages of Cardinal Newman than to those of a pastoral, 
however admirable it may be. This obvious fact implies not the 
very slightest disrespect to authority, but simply a recognition 
of the inevitable division of parts in the Ecclesiastical Polity. 
It is the select few whose names are found in the pages of Church 
history, whose genius, loyalty, and knowledge have been the 
very life of the Christian Church on the intellectual side, not the 
crowd of forgotten bishops, many of them excellent rulers, some 
of them good theologians, but many more of them men of action 
rather than of thought. 

St. Thomas Aquinas himself noted this division of parts, and 
pointed out that it was St. Athanasius and not the Pope who 
formulated the teaching against Arianism, although the Holy 
See ratified it and imposed on the faithful the Quzcunque vult. 
Even in these latter days, when special prominence has been 
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given to the official rulers and to the duty of deference to them, 
since the revolt of the Reformation, this principle has not been 
forgotten. The theologian is regarded as the competent person 
to pass a new work with his nzhil obstat, while episcopal authority 
ratifies his decision with its zmprimatur. But possibly in post- 
reformation times, when organised party controversy, under the 
supervision and direction of party leaders, has often been neces- 
sary in all religious communions, some of us may forget, unless 
we are reminded of it, that individual initiative on the part of 
those best qualified for their special tasks has been the provi- 
dential instrument whereby the greatest glories of the Church 
have been won, in its religious orders and in its theological 
schools. If individual initiative were crushed in matters intel- 
lectual, humanly speaking, the best intellectual life within the 
Church would be killed. If it were crushed in matters spiritual, 
an uniform attitude of self-effacement would tend to take the 
place of the varied fruit and flower of the Catholic spiritual 
ioe. - 


The Joint Pastoral is a very clear and forceful statement not of 
the whole doctrine of Authority but of certain principles of that 
doctrine which at the moment needed emphasising. Many of the 
more obedient sort of Catholics seem to have felt that Authority 
was almost the only element of theology that ever did get 
emphasised and to have desired that other elements should be 
brought to the fore. But I am inclined to think that, as later 
with the Encyclical Pascend1, intelligent Catholics and even good 
theologians were insufficiently aware of the danger on the 
horizon. 

I have found two rather interesting letters, one from Dr. 
Schobel, a former Professor of Dogma at Oscott (who also wrote 
to the Pilot in strong support of my father’s article), the other 
from James Britten, the founder and secretary of the Catholic 
Truth Society. 


“ Allow me to thank you,’’ wrote Dr. Schobel, “ for the article 
in the Pilot. It is extremely good, and especially clear. You put 
the functions of Bishop and Doctor in a very true and proper 
light. 

Si You must take it for granted that a Protestant, like Lord 
Halifax, cannot read a Catholic document aright. Nevertheless I 
do sympathise with him up to acertain point. I do not think that 
the Pastoral in question is a success. It muddles and confuses 
the act of faith considerably, and places Bishops’ Pastorals on a 
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kind of level with other documents as e.g. decisions of congrega- 
tions, etc.; which is very confusing. 

“If Ryder thinks that a Pastoral is an (ome) instrument in a 
Concert, then I can only say, 1 ought to be, but I could not vouch 
for the fact that it always is. Asa matter of fact it may be an 
instrument sadly out of tune and have to be corrected by the 
diapason of the others. It may sound a discord which, so har- 
monists say, requires resolution into a concord. 

‘““ By the bye, where are these liberal Catholics? ‘ Wo bist 
du?’ The Pastoral has misled the whole world as to a con- 
temporary fact of history. Everybody asks who are they, and 
where are they ? 

“Ts it true that Bishops think their authority is on the wane ? 
Very well, then let them do like other sensible nations, select 
men of learning for the post and men who can write a Pastoral.” 


Dr. Schobel was at any rate wrong in his diagnosis—for the 
Liberal Catholics certainly existed and were soon to show them- 
selves as Modernists. But it shows, I think, how long the move- 
ment went on almost underground that as acute a man as he 
was not yet alive to it. One sees, too, the German (he never 
fully lost his foreign accent) in his slighting allusion to the 
English hierarchy as compared with that of other countries ! 

James Britten was one of the wittiest men I have known, 
and perhaps this was part of the bond between him and Bernard 
Ward. Anyhow, they were close friends, Britten constantly 
stayed at St. Edmund’s College. It was from the college, though 
probably not from the President, that the story reached us of 
the gradual declension in title of the Joint Pastoral. On 
appearance it was called “the joint,’’ after its reception “ the 
cold joint,’ after discussion of it “‘the hash.’’ We told this 
back to Bernard, who laughed more than he might have done a 
few years later when himself a bishop. 

But the inclination to joke by no means meant that a man 
could not be serious, and none who knew James Britten could fail 
to realise how passionately serious he was. He was the close 
friend of two bishops and through the Catholic Truth Society, 
which was his creation, his ecclesiastical contacts were very wide. 
He combined an exceptionally critical mind with a power of 
assimilating the criticisms made by others. It is pretty certain 
that any view put forward by him was one widely held in serious 
Catholic circles. His letter shows as well as any I could choose 
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the fact that there were two sides to this very difficult question of 
reproof and suppression. 


“Your Pilot article,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ seems to me entirely excel- 
lent and an admirable and useful comment on the Joint: but 
I confess I think the writer in this week’s Pilot makes a practical 
point. It is an ungrateful task to be continually protecting 
those in authority from the consequences of their own utterances 
—and, after all, they do mean what they say, and the average 
man knows they do, even if he does not accept it as binding 
upon him to accept it. Worse, I think, is the plan by which 
their Lordships are induced to put their names to a document 
with which certainly not all are in perfect accord—this I know 
to be true of one of the two bishops whom you name. The fear 
of giving scandal by refusing to sign leads to the real scandal 
of signing what one does not ex animo accept. 

“It is matter of fact that the ‘ Joint’ and its subsequent 
endorsement at Rome has troubled many folk who might not 
be supposed to have concerned themselves about it. I have been 
surprised at the extent to which this is true, both among clergy 
andlaity (menand women). I don’t think the Cardinal [Vaughan] 
has his finger on the pulse of English Catholicism any more than 
the pulse of English feeling. I confess his faux pas on the matter 
of the Queen’s death was to me a kind of consolation ! 

“Tt must not I think be overlooked that probably your paper 
would not have been printed in any Catholic periodical—unless 
perhaps in the Register, which is not in favour with the powers ; 
and the raid of last year on the press—the suppression of the 
New Era which was due, I think, far more to pressure than to 
want of funds; the ‘ carpeting’ of the Regzster and the bullying 
of the Catholic Times—made it clear that little toleration would 
be allowed to reasonable freedom of speech on the part of the 
perfectly loyal and well affected. So that many of us are grateful 
to folk who, like yourself, put the position of affairs in its proper 
light. It is unfortunate that men like Dell should have taken the 
bit between their teeth and run off with the cart—it seems to me 
that he has put things back while he thought he was advancing.” 


The new century then dawned on the Catholic world with a 
fear in the hearts of its rulers, a danger on the horizon, but a 
hope remoter still for which many were working—the real revival 
of Catholic thought. The danger imperilled this hope, for it 
became the revolt and desertion of many of the Church’s chil- 
dren, but the hope was never entirely shattered and has become 
in our own days a fulfilment. 


CHAPTER VIII 
CATHOLIC CONTACTS AND REACTIONS 


CuRIOUS enough is the story of the Weekly Register which James 
Britten rightly thought to be in bad odour with Cardinal 
Vaughan. It had been started by Cardinal Manning when 
Herbert Vaughan was in Rome as the representative of the 
Hierarchy in the controversy between Bishops and Regulars 
ended by the Bull Romanos Ponttfices.+ 

A letter dated January 6 (which must I think belong to the 
year 1881) from Herbert Vaughan to W. G. Ward shows how deep 
his feeling was against the new paper which might rival his 
beloved Tablet : 


“As to the W.R. I confess I have been pained and surprised 
more than I can say—I am unable to reconcile the Cardinal’s 
letters to me with his acts. To start the W.R. with the pro- 
gramme, the form and the size of the Tablet and to sell it within 
a half-penny of half the price is the American way of clearing 
the river of well established companies—running a boat for 
nothing, until ruin brings an end to the competition. If after 
this the W.R. collects subscriptions to do this work and does not 
pay its writers, it may say what it pleases, but it is a hostile 
paper, destined, whether it succeeds in doing so or not, in the 
end to ruin the Tablet. The Cardinal wrote again and again 
that he would carry out my wishes, and I told him most explicitly 
what they were. He says he will put the paper into my hands 
when I return. We shall see: but I had rather he had acted in 
a fair way and on business principles. He may probably have 
some explanation of his conduct which I am not yet in possession 
of.”’ 


Now, in rgo1, the paper tended towards the Left. A letter 
on the subject in this year shows Father Tyrrell as still desirous 
of working as a loyal Catholic in the interest of Catholic thought 
and of a wise and moderate freedom : 


1 See Snead-Cox: Life of Cardinal Vaughan, Vol. I, Ch. XIV 
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“IT was surprised that you chose the W.R. as I thought you 
had banned that luckless periodical. But I was glad, for I have 
always felt it a pity that there should be splits in so small a party. 
. . . I can hardly wonder at X's exasperation, but it is plain that 
exasperation in print does harm always, and, good, I think 
never. Rather than that Tablet should flap its triumphant 
Wings over us all and be the only voice of Catholicism in this 
land I think we should do all we can to keep this last blowhole 
open. I was also glad to see Dr. Brownlow’s signature in the 
same number, for the same reason. I am going to write to X 
for he will take more from me than anyone to urge him to sup- 
press the bitter note once and for all and to try to make the W.R. 
professedly Newmanian in its tone and tactics and views. At 
all events the effort is worth making.”’ 


The paper suffered from want of funds, and in 1902 a fresh 
attempt was made to set it on its feet spiritually and financially. 
It became the Monthly Register—a less expensive affair to main- 
tain—and Wilfrid Ward appears to have gone on some sort of 
a consultative board. I say ‘‘appears’’ because I have no 
slightest trace of his having acted in this capacity except one 
letter from von Hiigel in March, 1902. In this letter, written 
from Rome, the Baron reports that he had asked Duchesne to 
write for it, and Duchesne had hesitated because of Cardinal 
Vaughan’s attitude to the old Register. The Baron assured him 


“that you were a prudent and careful person, and a persona 
grata with the Cardinal, so that your now being on the Con- 
sultative Board would mean both that you think the new venture 
is likely to be more liked by the authorities and that your being 
with it will help on this amelioration of the position.”’ 


Whereupon Duchesne “told me I might write and tell you 
that he accepted, so that his name might appear among those 
who would endeavour to contribute occasionally.” 

The Baron had also approached Fr. Mackey, O.P., and 
encountered the same hesitation. In this case he did not press 
the matter, dismissing Fr. Mackey as ‘‘a very scrupulous, 
depressed and depressing, unhumorous, generally narrow mind.” 
Loisy also he asked to write, and finally added as to himself: 


I.R. L 
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‘““since your being on the Board seems to guarantee that the list 
of names to be published will include representatives of more 
than one group, I will accept, on condition that you and Dom 
Butler (Cambridge) also appear in the same list as myself.” 

Despite these efforts the Monthly Register went the way of its 
predecessor in a very short time. 

It was not now the Cardinal who made the life of the paper 
difficult ; he was himself occupied by the business of dying. 
When he learnt that he could not hope for recovery Herbert 
Vaughan went down to Mill Hill, the first missionary College in 
England, the creation of his zeal, and there prepared for death 
with the same earnestness, simplicity and humility with which he 
had lived. 

One incident of these months is deeply illuminating, not of his 
own character merely but of much in the outlook and action of 
authority that bewilders the outside world and is at times a trial 
to Catholics. A young priest had written a book which Cardinal 
Vaughan felt might do harm. He said to his cousin and bio- 
grapher, John Snead-Cox, “ It teaches a false doctrine. It must 
be condemned.”’ Clearly he was in deepest distress at the thought 
and Mr. Snead-Cox persuaded him that a condemnation might do 
more harm than good. The Cardinal said to him about ten days 
later, “‘I have to thank you about Fr. Carson—they tell me 
he is dying. I am glad nothing was done about his book. If it 
had been condemned that might have been a trouble to him 
now.” And then he added, “ You see, I have a fellow-feeling 
for the dying.” 

How hard is that task laid on weak human shoulders, depositum 
custodt. The Faith must never be minimised, souls must be kept 
from danger ; yet where lies the greatest danger—in severity or 
in clemency ? 

My father was among the last of the visitors to Mill Hill and he 
did not at first recognise in the worn features of the dying man 
the radiant presence of the old friend who in boyhood had inspired 
him to great deeds for the Church. ‘‘ What has all my life 
been,” the Cardinal said to him, “ but a preparation for death ? 
And now at last it is coming upon me. I ought to be ready for 
it ; it is what I have so long tried to prepare for.” 

He spoke to Wilfrid with great affection : 
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“ Talked of his love for my father and mother, and said he 
could wish nothing better than that I should walk in my father’s 
footsteps. He embraced me as I left and gave me his blessing 
_ and asked me to pray for him... . ‘ Radiant’ was the word 
which Aubrey de Vere used of his face as a youth at Rome, and 
that adjective best expressed the impression made by his presence 
all through his life. But now this shrunken form, this worn, sad, 
tear-stained face was all that remained on earth to represent the 
noble soul and aspect of Herbert Vaughan.” } 


Mysterious with a mystery often to be found in the lives of the 
saints is the account given by Fr. Considine of the anguish of 
spirit through which Herbert Vaughan passed just before his 
death : 


“The physical powers were failing, and the succours of Faith 
appeared to be withdrawn as well; the undoubting creed of a 
lifetime seemed to dissolve, as it were, at the touch, and to yield 
no support to hand or foot; the fabric of religion was fading 
away just when it was needed most. The poor heart laboured 
and the breath came slowly, but the soul seemed to pant in a 
deeper agony within. It was not an attack delivered against 
any one revealed doctrine in particular, or the sudden re- 
awakening of some long-laid doubt—the horror, the cruelty of 
the temptation lay in its whisper that ‘nothing was true, all 
beliefs were false together, there was no God, no hereafter.’ ’’ 2 


It seems like a share, given only after a life of deep devotion 
and holiness, of the dereliction of Christ on the Cross. Through 
it all Herbert Vaughan prayed earnestly. ‘‘ Most of all he found 
comfort and strength in clasping his crucifix and imprinting 
kisses on it.” After this anguish, 


“a great calm came over the dying man, and his soul at last 
knew a perfect peace. He felt sure that Death would come and 
knock at his door before that sweet Feast of the Sacred Heart 
was over. He had so longed to die, and was sure his wish was 
near fulfilment. Those who were with him wondered—for it 
seemed he had still many days. All through the afternoon he 
was insistent that they should give him no more drugs or sleeping 
draughts. ‘Don’t let my thoughts get entangled to-night by 
stimulants and drugs,’ he said earnestly and repeatedly. ‘ I want 
only to be with Jesus and the Holy Family.’ ”’ 3 


1 Snead-Cox : Life of Cardinal Vaughan, Vol. II., pp. 477-8. 
2 


” ” 2» ” » p- 484. 
f a» ” ” ” ”» Pp. 489. 
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Herbert Vaughan died a few minutes before midnight on the 
Feast of the Sacred Heart, 1903. His last words were, “‘ Jesus, 
Mary, Joseph,” and when he could speak no longer his lips still 
tried to shape the selfsame words. 

Westminster Cathedral had been about to be opened with some 
great ceremony. “‘ But the Cardinal had upset his own schemes 
—he had come back in his coffin, and his funeral service was the 
Cathedral’s opening, and there never was any other.” 1 


The year 1903 saw a new Pope in Rome and a new Archbishop 
in Westminster ; and the years 1903-1906 (Wilfrid Ward was fifty 
in 1906 and his wife eight years younger) are a key period in the 
lives of Wilfrid and Josephine Ward, partly in the re-grouping of 
personalities which means so much in intellectual history, 
partly in the emergence of Modernism whose true relation to 
orthodoxy was gradually becoming clear. _ 

It is exceedingly difficult to date these things with any exacti- 
tude, but certainly at the beginning of this period groups and 
men were still working together who by its end had separated, 
and I am inclined to date the line of cleavage with the publica- 
tion of Loisy’s Autour d'un petit livre. After that the more 
conservative Catholic thinkers became clearer as to the need of 
conservatism and the danger in the air. They tended to group 
round two central activities which much concerned my parents— 
the Westminster Catholic Dining Society (founded by them) 
and the Dublin Review. 

They believed that in two ways the best results might be 
promoted by gathering Catholics together for discussion whether 
in a room or in the pages of a review. The first way was by 
encouraging the very freest expression of opinion in all matters 
in which there can be, and is, variety of opinion among Catholics, 
the second by encouraging non-Catholics to share in these dis- 
cussions. Among the best of our Westminster dinners were 
those in which the paper was read by anon-member. I remember 
especially Lord Hugh Cecil on “‘ Some Diseases of the House of 
Commons,” Mr. W. H. Mallock on “Some Experiments in 
Socialism,’ Lord Robert Cecil on “ Patriotism and Empire,”’ 


1 Snead-Cox, Life of Cardinal Vaughan, Vol. II, p. 491. 
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and Lord Halifax on “ Reunion as conceived by a Member of 
the Church of England.” 


“ Halifax dines,’ Wilfrid wrote, inviting Lord Hugh, “ and 
afterwards describes all his proceedings in connection with the 
Reunion discussion and the Condemnation of Anglican Orders 
in 1894. I think it will be interesting. It was owing to Halifax’s 
efforts that the Pope wrote the letter Ad Anglos. . . . Halifax 
visited Rome and Cardinal Rampolla gave him a candle to carry 
in a procession at the Gesu. This was a concession which did not 
compromise dogma or papal supremacy ! ”’ 


We had a very curious and somewhat moving session, for Fr. 
Maturin after uttering very devastating comments on the ideas 
in Halifax’s paper, almost embraced its reader. The evening 
was a perfect example of the best kind of controversy. 

Two other papers stand out in the memory: Mgr. Benson’s dream 
of a Catholic Colony artificially created—which provoked so 
much mirth and was so roughly handled that he exclaimed 
wrathfully : ‘‘ They’re no better than a lot of P-protestants ’’— 
and a paper by Sir William Richmond on the Mosaics of West- 
minster Cathedral, which had begun to be a battleground even 
so long ago. 

It was characteristic of my father that he should not only 
have promoted the reading of this paper, but should have 
invited Cardinal (then Archbishop) Bourne to be present and to 
reply. There was in Wilfrid something of W. G. Ward, who, 
when severely criticised, exclaimed: ‘“‘ How very interesting. 
Thank you, thank you for speaking so frankly.”’ 

But such an attitude is uncommon, and no efforts on the part 
of chairman or members could prevent the evening from being 
the most glacial in the history of the society. When told of the 
project, the Duke of Norfolk had written a warning: “I think 
such a dinner as is suggested ought to be most useful and stimu- 
lating, provided Wilfrid’s suggestion is carefully borne in mind 
that there should not be a tone of superior enlightenment and 
criticism about it.’”’ Unfortunately there was a good deal of 
“superior enlightenment.’ Feeling ranrather too high on both 
sides, for Sir William held that Bently had been a great genius 
and had created one of the most magnificent buildings of modern 
days, which was being rapidly defaced by its decorations, | 
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fear, too, he permitted himself a rather broad smile when the 
Archbishop said he had sent his architect to Ravenna for four 
months to study mosaics. 

An interesting evening to look back upon, but painful to live 
through. And wife and daughter pointed out to my father in 
unvarnished phrase that he had put his foot in it. 

The choice of Bishop Bourne of Southwark, a man very young 
to be appointed to England’s sole archbishopric, had come as 
asurpriseto many. ‘I have never exchanged one word with the 
new Archbishop,”’ Von Hiigel wrote, ‘and have only seen him once. 
But I thought it right to write him a carefully thought out letter 
of congratulation, and his answer was somehow touching in its 
simplicity and humility. May he turn out either to already 
have all the essential qualities or to be able to acquire and develop 
them; for the outlook would otherwise be serious indeed ; for 
he is, surely, likely to be our Head for a generation at least ! ”’ 

In reply to Wilfrid’s congratulations the Archbishop wrote : 
“TI count much on the support of the laity, for I shall need help 
of every kind if I am to accomplish anything.” My father’s 
relations with Francis Bourne were a curious contrast to those 
with Herbert Vaughan. For Cardinal Vaughan he had a deep 
personal affection and a really immense admiration, but he 
lived in constant fear of what the Cardinal might do next— 
which was on the whole reciprocated. Cardinal Vaughan was 
fond of Wilfrid, but while believing in his substantial orthodoxy 
he did not in the least understand the intellectual work my 
father was trying to do. 

Cardinal Bourne, on the other hand, would give occasional 
criticism, sometimes with a little acerbity, but he steadily sup- 
ported Wilfrid’s editorship of the Dublin Review and his other 
intellectual work, and carried on for the whole Catholic Church 
in England a policy of encouragement of intellectual effort and 
discouragement of recriminations and attacks made in the name 
of orthodoxy. But he always remained to my father something of 
an enigma. ‘“ The Cardinal is a sphinx,’’ Fr. Maturin wrote 
later and Wilfrid agreed. There appeared to be in his nature a 
certain coldness which may have been only reserve, but which 
put up an effectual barrier against close friendship. 

It seems to me that here it was partly a question of tempera- 
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ment on both sides. I remember my mother once saying that 
her uncle, the Duke of Norfolk, who was devoted to Wilfrid, 
would have confided in him more had Wilfrid not been so hope- 
lessly incautious. For a very cautious man, in such a position 
as Cardinal Bourne’s, lack of caution must have initially pre- 
vented a close friendship. Then, too, while he sympathised 
with Wilfrid’s intellectual position to a large extent (he was, 
after all, a pupil of Hogan and Le Hir), yet perhaps he felt on 
his side that my father did not enter sufficiently into the difficul- 
ties of a ruler and all the other interests he had to consider 
besides the purely intellectual. 

There was another element in my father which has to be taken 
into consideration in all his dealings with other men. I can only 
call it the maddening iteration with which he urged his point 
of view. Letter would follow letter, each putting a fresh aspect, 
or what seemed to him a fresh aspect, of a case already elaborately 
stated—to the great harm of the causes he had at heart. That 
it sometimes did good is true, but I think less often. And it 
must have been peculiarly irritating to a man who sometimes 
agreed, while determined not to say he agreed for fear of being 
quoted. This I think was often Cardinal Bourne’s position, 
but until his own letters are given to the world, who will know 
what he did really think ? 

As the years passed, my father and mother came to feel that 
for the protection of intellectual interests in a time of exceeding 
difficulty, the Church in England was very fortunate in its chief 
ruler, But at this date my father would doubtless have chosen 
if he could his close friend Bishop Hedley of Newport for 
Archbishop.1 

The Benedictine outlook and Benedictine spirituality had 
always an especial attraction for him, and in Bishop Hedley he 


1 In a letter from von Hiigel to Loisy it is stated that Gasquet and 
Hedley, both Benedictines, had appeared on the terna, but were set 
aside by Rome as suspect of liberalism—Gasquet on the side of “‘ New- 
manian development.’ No ground is given for this statement except 
that it had appeared in several English papers. Another story told was 
that the influence of Cardinal Moran—who as Archbishop of Sydney had 
succeeded a Benedictine Archbishop—ensured the choice of Francis Bourne 
as the one non-Benedictine on the terna! Yet again it is stated in the Life 
of Cardinal Merry del Val that his was one of the three names on the 
terna. No authority is given for this but it is called ‘ a well-known fact ”’ 
(Rafael Merry del Val, by F. A. Forbes, p. 61). 
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saw the true intellectual and spiritual heir of Ullathorne who 
had been the one ardent supporter among the hierarchy of 
Cardinal Newman. He delighted in Hedley’s Retreat and his 
other books and sermons, and in the exchange of ideas with him 
in their many talks. 

Hedley he thought had the true estimate of character—that 
it mattered everything what a man was, nothing at all what the 
world thought of him. This, combined with his life of retirement 
filled with intense meditation on eternal truths, had led to an 
insufficient appreciation of him by the world at large. How 
could they appreciate one they scarcely knew? My father 
prophesied that in the future his influence would grow while 
that of many more showy writers and preachers would diminish, 
that the worth of his books would emerge more and more to all 
who would give to their reading the brooding meditative thought 
that had gone to their writing. 

Bishop Hedley, Bishop O’Dwyer, Cardinal Mercier were 
Wilfrid’s chief friends among the hierarchy, though his alliance 
with the Irishman knew some stormy passages. At this date 
one of his oldest friendships was drawing to a close with the 
last illness of Fr. Ignatius Ryder of the Birmingham Oratory, 
while perhaps the most intimate of his later life was forming 
with Fr. Maturin. 

The greatest number of papers contributed by individuals 
to the Westminster were read by Fr. Maturin and Mgr. Benson. 
Despite the rough treatment of his Catholic Colony, the latter 
remained a keen supporter of the Society. 

Robert Hugh Benson, convert son of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was one of three writing brothers, all amazingly prolific. 
Three books by three Bensons were quite liable to appear in 
three weeks. ‘“ Iasked my brothers,’”’ Hugh once said plaintively, 
“to give me six weeks before and after my n-n-next book but 
they c-c-couldn’t.”’ 

His marked stammer added to the attractiveness of his con- 
versation, while in preaching he entirely overcame it. The 
violent physical effort expended in the pulpit often caused 
flecks of foam to appear on his lips and left him bathed in sweat. 
On the other hand, his mental processes were amazingly facile. | 
He was a hard worker, writing many hours a day, but it seemed 
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as though his books came from him with but little travail. 
Historical novels, modern works, ghost stories, verse, works of 
apologetic and of mysticism, endless courses of sermons. 

Did he feel that his time was short, and all that he had to say 
must be said quickly ? 

If so it was subconsciously. For he spent much time adapting 
and adorning Harestreet House, Buntingford, as a home for his 
old age. Here a rare and curious fantasy manifests itself. The 
Dance of Death around the walls of his bedroom, the gargoyles 
in the chapel, the carvings, embroideries and mouldings made of 
this old house something at once fascinating and slightly macabre. 
It must be seen by anyone who wants to understand Robert 
Hugh Benson. 

The same pictorial imagination that created Harestreet gave 
their chief charm to the historical novels which were universally 
popular among the Catholic body: not so his stories of modern 
life. It is strange indeed to-day to think that some people 
considered them a little rvzsqué! Less amazing are some of the 
other objections. Most “cradle Catholics’? and many converts 
dislike those jibes at Anglicans in which a few converts delight, 
Hugh Benson among them. Moreover, along with the jibes 
at Anglicanism were attacks upon Catholic complacency ; and 
sometimes he brought into the novels his own views on mys- 
ticism. There is a vehemence and carelessness in the writing 
and the fashion in which his ideas are hurled together that made 
them at once appeal to his devotees and alienate others. Further, 
while his insight into Catholicism was often amazingly profound, 
there were things in it that he did not understand at all. Swiftly 
instructed and swiftly ordained, he had had no opportunity 
to acquire an all-round Catholic intellectual equipment. 

Many a battle was fought over the Benson novels. Re-reading 
to-day None Other Gods, I am immensely impressed with it, and I 
am inclined to think that had Benson been writing at a time of 
more general Catholic mental activity his books would have 
better found their place. We were all then too much afraid of a 
very individual point of view, and his was certainly that. If 
one may venture a prediction, two books at least will become 
classical: Christ in the Church and None Other Gods. Two novels 
he wrote about the future: Lord of the World and The Dawn of 
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All. Of the first of these Fr. Maturin, reading the MS., said to 
the author: ‘“ This would be a really great book if you would 
put it away for six months and then work on it again.”’ 

Benson answered: “ It’s c-c-coming out in six weeks.” 

Here was the streak of weakness I think which kept him from 
becoming quite first rate. But surely the modern judgment 
which puts Rolfe above him is quite unjustified and will pass 
with this generation—a temporary reaction from the exc.tement 
Hugh Benson awakened in his own. 

As a thinker, Wilfred held, Mgr. Benson did not compare with 
Fr, Maturin, although he could hold larger audiences for lecturesor 
sermons. But then Fr. Bernard Vaughan’s congregations far out- 
numbered either! At the Westminster Fr. Maturin’s papers were 
not only welcomed for their intrinsic value, but also for the excel- 
lent discussion that followed. He had that quality of sympathy 
which helps the growth and expression of ideals in others; and 
he had an immense sense of humour. Not at the Dining Society 
alone, but in his visits to Lotus now becoming more and more 
frequent, we rejoiced in him. He usually arrived with some good 
story. In his early Catholic days he was living at Archbishop’s 
House, and his own temperament was so essentially the broad 
one that Canon Moyes, who, with all his ability and scholarship, 
was definitely narrow in outlook, caused him a mixture of amuse- 
ment and irritation. The Canon Fr. Maturin would declare, 
still looked on Wilfred as a dangerous young man, and he would 
prove this by anecdote. 

One morning Moyes pointed out to Cardinal Vaughan an 
article of my father’s that he did not like. 

“His last one was so excellent,’ replied the Cardinal. “I 
wish he’d let well alone.”’ 

‘““ The restless intellect of man, Your Eminence,” said Canon 
Moyes in a portentous voice, “‘ the restless intellect of man! ”’ 

These aphorisms uttered in a deep voice which contrasted 
with his timy figure delighted Fr. Maturin. He declared that 
when my father took the Dublin Review, a friend of Canon Moyes 
told him the poor Canon was terribly upset at “ being kicked 
out of the Dublin.” 

‘He wasn’t kicked out,’”’ said Fr. Maturin, “ he resigned of 
his own free will.”’ 


, 
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“ But Wilfred Ward has got it,’’ was the answer. 

My mother saw in the close friendship between Wilfred and 
Fr, Maturin and their enjoyment of silly jokes and the talking 
of utter nonsense an example of a favourite idea of hers—that 
English and Irish humour blend much better than either does 
with that rather drier thing—Scottish wit. She felt, too, as 
did my father, that Fr. Maturin, while not widely known or 
advertised, was in fact a man of real genius. His sermons were 
both rarely eloquent and full of an unusual quality—the very 
keenest psychological power. So much is talked to-day of 
psychological terms and theories, of complexes, inhibitions and 
the rest, that it is often forgotten that a true psychologist like 
a true poet is born not made. I remember my mother once 
saying: “‘ When Mgr. Benson preaches I admire it immensely 
and I think how very good it is for so-and-so. When Fr, Maturin 
preaches I feel with every word he is getting at me.” 

Mgr. Benson himself realised this power of Fr. Maturin’s 
with a generous admiration. ‘“‘ Not so g-good as usual,’”’ he once 
said, ‘‘ but of course m-much better than anybody else ;”’ and 
he would tell us of a young friend who indignantly (and of course 
falsely) accused him of repeating his confidences to Fr. Maturin, 
who had “ preached at him ”’ in consequence. 

The form of the sermons was peculiar. He began almost in a 
whisper—and an unfortunate weakness of the throat made him 
often hard to hear at a distance. His delivery was very bad, 
and he would sometimes swing round and talk with his back to 
the congregation. I remember once flippantly asking him: 
‘““Why do you tell so many secrets to the pillar behind you.” 
Hence he was not at his best in a large church, but in a smaller 
building, perhaps above all in a convent chapel giv.ng a Retreat. 

Besides his psychology, he had a rare power of entering into 
the naturalistic view of life which he would depict in its full 
force—making you see and feel its power over the imagination 
and heart. This was his usual beginning, and from it he would 
go on to show the deeper, truer view of Christianity, less vivid 
to the imagination, but possessing and compelling the whole 
man and raising him to heights undreamed of when once it was 
allowed to enter in and win over that great territory the heart 
of man, 
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I suppose it was this double insight—into nature and super- 
nature—together with his insistence on using to the full all the 
natural powers raised to the supernatural by grace that gave 
Fr. Maturin his immense influence over individuals—which we 
did not realise to the full until many years later after his death 
at the sinking of the Lusitania. As the ship went down Fr. 
Maturin was seen standing on the deck, pale but quite calm, giving 
absolution to his fellow passengers. As the last boat was lowered 
he handed in a child, saying, “‘ Find its mother.”’ 

Joking with my parents, Fr. Maturin used to prophesy a 
wet day and an empty church for his own funeral. But as we 
looked round at the vast crowd filling Westminster Cathedral we 
realised how large a place he had held in the heart of Catholic 
London. And through the years we saw instance after instance 
of his power with individual souls ; an agnostic friend of ours, 
who for years had been hesitating, brought into the Church by 
one of his sermons, broken lives mended, men and women led to 
heights of sanctity. 

“TI wonder,’’ my mother once said to him, “ you can sleep 
at night when you think of all the people you’ve sent to the 
Carmelites.”’ 

“Well I do sleep very badly,’ he answered with a laugh. 


The memory of Reggie Balfour is the most poignant of all 
that period—for it has in it the tragedy of “‘ what might have 
been.”’ His wit, humour and companionableness made the 
resurrection of the Dublin Review a delightful adventure. For, 
already secretary of the Westminster Dining Society, he became 
sub-editor of the Dublin when my father took the editorship in 
1906, and he and his wife grew quickly to be close friends of my 
parents and of us all. 


“There was poetry throughout his whole nature,’ my father 
wrote: “‘and it showed itself in his literary judgements and 
writings as well as in that keen realisation of the drama of life 
which stimulated him to help his fellow-men. A wonderful 
joyousness, a radiance, a youthful freshness of mind left their 
stamp even on his most serious work. He gave zest to any 
enterprise with which he was connected and the new series of 
the Dublin Review, which he helped me to edit, owes as much 
to the interest in our work, and the sense of the value of all 
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work conscientiously done, which his fresh keenness kept alive 
among his colleagues, as even to the great merit of his critical 
judgements and his own writing. Let me add that his work 
both as editor and as writer was done, not only with zest, but 
with self-forgetting zeal. He never spared himself. 

“His was indeed a personality never to be forgotten. The 
very first meeting with him could not fail to make one expect 
to find in the man something singularly winning, singularly 
brilliant ; and my own intercourse with him, which was latterly 
so constant, more than realised what the charm of his presence 
and manner promised from the beginning. It was one of my 
dreams that, with health restored, he should in the future use 
his remarkable gifts and the position he was rapidly gaining 
among us with great effect in winning the sympathy of our 
countrymen for Catholic ideals. But God decided otherwise, 
and much though he did in spite of his delicate health in the time 
that was given him, his memory must remain yet more that of 
golden promise unfulfilled.”’ 

Like Fr. Maturin, he was broad—broad enough to tolerate a 
good deal of narrowness in others. He was singularly free from 
that spirit of carping criticism, that irritability so noticeable in 
the more Modernist wing of intellectual Catholicism. He was 
something of a mystic and belonged to the Third Order of St. 
Francis to which he was ardently attached. ‘“‘ Anima naturaliter 
franciscana,’’ Fr. Cuthbert wrote of him, and I remember a 
paper of his for the Westminster in which he maintained that 
the view of economists that poverty must be abolished was a 
wrong one—for real Franciscan poverty was beautiful and 
treasurable. 

His love for the poor was certainly not that of the theoretic 
philanthropist. He threw himself into the mission for hop- 
pickers and was known one day to drink in nine tents nine 
breakfast cups of stewed tea rather than hurt the feelings of 
any of his hosts. Another day he knelt fasting in the rain on 
sodden ground, while Fr. Cuthbert gave communion to a dying 
woman : had she been unable to receive, Reggie was prepared to 
do so. When the Westminster had an unexpected balance he 
wrote to my father: “ I should like it all for the Catholic mission 
to hop-pickers next August, and no doubt Mrs. Ward would like 
it for Rotherhithe.”’ 

“He would combine literary work for this Review,’’ wrote 
Bertrand Devas, who succeeded him as sub-editor, “‘ journalism 
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and a concert in the East End on the same evening. At the 
Concert he would be the chief performer with Somerset folk 
songs, the choruses of which he insisted on teaching the audience, 
to their mingled delight and surprise. Not content to sing, he 
must needs act as well; and because he could not go everywhere 
other workers must learn to do the same. Why should the poor 
be put off with bad songs when they can appreciate good ? 
The object of the mission was no doubt to save souls, but that 
was no reason for neglecting to do other good things at the same 
CUE Has 

‘It was impossible to see him without being infected with 
something of his fire, and to be anxious to be associated with him 
in however small a degree. One felt that he was sure to make a 
success of anything to which he put his hand, only that perhaps 
he was trying to do too much. But in a year or two he would, 
no doubt, find his limits, and by that time have a following, 
among whom the work would be shared. The full beauty and 
worth of the Catholic faith is too big a thing for one man alone 
to endeavour to display on every side, and yet that is what Balfour 
almost seemed to be trying to do.” 


At this time Baron von Htigel was urging both Wilfrid Ward 
and Reggie Balfour to join a new society that he was founding— 
the London Society for the Study of Religions. Both refused. 
Other people do not preserve letters to the same extent as the 
Wards, and although the Baron sent back all he could find of 
my father’s letters there are very few of this period. But a 
letter from Reggie Balfour to Wilfrid gives I think the view of 
both men : 


‘He did me the honour of asking me to join his new Study 
of Religion Society but on consideration I declined. I gathered 
from his letter that you had done the same. The scheme 
amounted to a revival of the old sport of cock-fighting, I thought, 
and the majority of ‘ historical ’ religionists with its six Catholics 
and seven Anglicans gave me no feeling of security—especially 
as I gathered that Prof. Percy Gardner would be classed as one 
of the Anglicans. 

“If his Exploratio Evangelica and his Historic View of the N.T. 
are ‘ Anglican,’ one wonders what views might be classed as 
‘Catholic.’ Baron von Hiigel wrote me two delightful letters 
which make me admire him more than ever. And I think if any 
Catholic could do good to others and to his cause by discussions 
under such conditions it would be he, with that background of 
intense personal piety which gives him so sure a basis. Of the 
other Catholic members of the society I knew nothing. But it 
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struck me as suspicious that there was no priest among them, 
and, though this was pure hearsay, I gathered that A.B. was not 
regarded as a very ‘ loyal’ member of the Church. 

“To come forward labelled as a Catholic in such a society 
representing eighteen centuries and two hundred million living 
people and speak upon points which if not infallibly decided 
are decided in as much as the ‘ mind of the Church’ has always 
been clear about them, would be horribly responsible work in 
my opinion. Nor do J see much prospect of the Society diminish- 
ing anti-Catholic intellectual prejudice, which from one point of 
view would be the one possible good end of it. 

“The other members will lose some of that deep respect they 
have in spite of their principles for the agreement among Catholics 
—for the six representatives, I cannot help thinking, will main- 
tain at least two, if not six, different views on doubtful, undecided 
points, e.g. the canons of Gospel criticism and the whole Loisy 
question. 

‘“F. von Hiigel ended by asking me to pray for him that he 
might be able to do ‘some good and but little harm’ which 
touched me very much.”’ 


CHAPTER IX 
MODERNISM EMERGING 


Was my father then narrowing as he grew older—or had he found 
the Synthetic Society disappointing ? After Wilfrid’s death, 
Professor Webb wrote of him : 


‘““ He was a man whose genuine faith in the power of free dis- 
cussion to arrive at agreement in truth was wonderful to people 
less stouthearted than he. Thus he expected results from our 
meetings of the Synthetic Society greater than most of us I fancy 
had the courage to think it possible to achieve. Yet without 
such faith a man is but half in earnest with philosophy, and a 
society of philosophers not much better than a debating club. 

‘“ Plato somewhere speaks of it as some men’s fate to become 
as they grow older pucdAoyou, haters of rational discourse. One 
feels sure that such a fate would never have overtaken your 
father however long he had been spared to his friends. 

“And no doubt that was in a great degree because his faith in 
reason was faith in the eternal Logos who is with God and in 
God,” 


Yet I think his refusal to join the new society was not incon- 
sistent—for its actual personnel, the subjects to be discussed, and 
the state of the English-speaking world were all widely different 
from the Synthetic in ’96. I fancy he might have joined this 
second society had he been sure of two things which drew him to 
the first—his own familiarity with the subjects to be discussed, 
and the certainty of a group of kindred spirits. 

Of Biblical Criticism Wilfrid Ward knew little and he was well 
aware of the fact ; and it does emerge from the Baron’s letters 
that Wilfrid was pressing for the inclusion in the society’s mem- 
bership of Dom Cuthbert Butler or some other priest of weight 
and learning. It also emerges that the Baron was getting a little 
irritated with him. 
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He wrote after a visit from my father in 1903 : 


“It was a real pleasure having you. I think my feeling about 
_ you and me is that our lives differ (I mean on the part of God’s 

- gifts to us) chiefly in this: that I have quite a number of living 
Catholic scholars and thinkers whom I work with and for, and 
with whom I am fully prepared to be identified, and by the 
working with whom I learn so much, even purely spiritually 
for the work has, of course, to be so much one of give and take, 
and there are spots on every sun (one’s own poor orb included) 
and they may of course end badly : whereas you have some such 
figures among the dead, but not I think the living, and I do not 
find that the dead can develop one in the ways I mean. But 
pray understand that I am speaking quite impersonally. I am 
abundantly satisfied with your kind attitude towards myself.”’ 


’ 


Some of these “ Jtving Catholic thinkers and scholars ’’’ were 
just those Wilfrid Ward was beginning to doubt. He was slow 
to do so. Loisy’s L’Evangile et l’Eglise appeared towards the 
end of 1902, but it was not until 1904 that Wilfrid realised 
Loisy’s true position. 

The effect of L’Evangile et l’Eglise is one of the strangest events 
in the whole strange story of Modernism, for the book was 
accepted on first view by many Catholics as excellent apologetic 
for the Church. Loisy showed it before publication to Arch- 
bishop Mignot who urged him to publish it. Fr. Tyrrell wrote 
to the Baron: ‘ [Loisy’s view] is too indiscriminately conserva- 
tive, it does not give us what Newman tried (vainly I think) to 
give us, a criterion to distinguish false from true developments.” + 

My father wrote to the Baron, saying that Loisy showed a 
grasp of Newman both by the width and the wise limitations he 
gave to Catholic development.? 

Fr. Lucas gave the book a friendly review in the Month; 
favourable articles appeared in the Tablet? by Dom Cuthbert 
Butler, Fr. Kent and Wilfrid Ward; Canon Barry wrote to 
suggest to von Hiigel that Loisy ought to get the Imprimatur 
for it with apparently no doubt that he could do so. 

From Italy Loisy heard that Padre Ghigoni, superior of the 
Collegio Angelo Mai at Rome, was highly delighted with the 


1 Autobiography and Life of Tyrrell, Vol. II, p. 187. 
2 Loisy : Mémoires, II, p. 173. 
3 Riviere: Modernisme, p. 186. 
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book.t Dom Amelli, too, was delighted, invited him to Monte 
Cassino and got Cardinal Capecelatro to read the book in a 
friendly spirit ; Minocchi persuaded Cardinal Sarto (who was to 
be Pius X) to read it and “ the patriarch expressed great satis- 
faction with it with the exception of certain passages he found 
obscure.” 2 

The book was in fact a gigantic and most successful hoax. 
It is not without significance that the first people to see through 
it were Frenchmen and men engaged in the same kind of studies 
as Loisy himself. | 

From Rome, von Hiigel heard that Lagrange the Dominican 
was talking of the need for a condemnation, while Lagrange’s 
great friend Batiffol called the book ‘‘ une ceuvre de mystifica- 
tion.’’ Duchesne with his usual acuteness saw both the cleverness 
and the danger of the book, and wrote to Loisy that Catholics 
would not understand it: “‘ You may hope that they don't,” he 
added, “for that’s your only chance of eScaping the fate of 
Giordano Bruno.”’ 

Nothing is harder than to read a book, knowing what it proved 
to be, knowing all that came after, and to try to see it as it 
appeared to those on whom it came unexpected and unprepared 
for. I have made this attempt with L’Evangile et l’Eglse, 
partly because I think it essential to any understanding of what 
Modernism was and of what its results might have been. And 
I think I see, so to speak, how the trick was worked. 

It must first be remembered that although he had lost his 
post at the Institut Catholique and was suspect by many of the 
French hierarchy, Loisy had still his supporters among them. 
Indeed, the Archbishop of Paris had immediately appointed him 
chaplain to a convent where he had to give religious instruction. 
In 1902 he was still in the eyes of the world a sincere Catholic 
priest and savant. As late as June, 1go01, Batiffol warmly 
defended his orthodoxy in the Bulletin de la Littérature eccleé- 
siastique.8 Attempts were even in progress to have him made a 
bishop, as he relates in some detail in his Mémoires. Did it 
seem likely that he would write a book undermining belief in 


1 Letter to von Hiigel quoted in Mémoires, II, p. 173. 
SID 1 220. 
8 Riviere: Modernisme, p. 98. 
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Our Lord’s God-head ? For that is what L’Evangile et l’Eglise 
really attempted. 

Yet if any did ‘or a moment suspect this, Loisy appeared to 
- answer that this was only because they misconceived the nature 
of what he was doing. He underlined in his preface the fact that 
his book was “ insufficient ’’ from the theological point of view : 
it needed supplementing, and indeed, in all simplicity and sin- 
cerity, Archbishop Mignot, who still believed in Loisy’s sincerity, 
wrote to him after the first attacks, begging him to make clear 
in a subsequent volume the orthodoxy of his theology. 

Consider these sentences from the preface : 


‘ It has not been my purpose to write a defence of Catholicism 
and traditional dogma. If such had been my intention, the 
present work would be very defective and incomplete, especially 
with reference to the divinity of Christ and the authority of the 
Church. It is not my aim to prove the truth either of the Gospel 
or of Catholic Christianity ; I am simply seeking to analyse and 
define the historical relation between them. A reader in good 
faith will not be misled.”’ 


How was any Catholic of good faith to take these words from 
Loisy’s preface as other than an assurance of the author’s own 
good faith ? How was the reader to suspect that the words, 
“It is not my aim to prove the truth either of the Gospel or of 
Catholic Christianity,” were literally true because the author did 
not believe in either ? 


Then, too, the form he had chosen was helpful to the deceit. 
The book was supposed to be an answer to Harnack’s Wesen 
des Christentums. Anyone beginning (as many readers probably 
did) at the chapter on the Church would feel at first that Loisy 
had made his point against Harnack. That the Church is entirely 
essential to any true conception of the Christian idea is well 
reasoned from history and even to a certain point from scripture. 
Turning back to the beginning, it seems almost inconceivable 
that anyone can have read without qualms the treatment of the 
Gospels. Yet again it is so subtly done that, supposing especially 
a foreign reader, it would often be possible to think one had 
misread the dubious passages—to assume that it was Harnack’s 
view that was being described, that Loisy was allowing for the 
position of the man who did not hold a Catholic view of the 
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Gospels, answering such a man on his own ground. So terrible 
a thing would it be to suspect a priest of having got into Loisy’s 
position, that very elementary charity helped to further his 
success in this ‘‘ oeuvre de mystification.”’ 

Writing many years later on John Stuart Mill my father com- 
pared the effect of his more religious posthumous essays on his 
agnostic followers with 


“the change in sentiment among enlightened Catholics towards 
a recently declared Modernist. As long as such a writer accepts 
Catholic dogma and respects ecclesiastical authority, while he 
strenuously endeavours to reconcile the acknowledged results of 
modern criticism with his religion, the abler Catholic readers are 
proud of his genius and open-mindedness. They regard him as 
the pioneer of an enlightened theology. But let him clearly 
overpass the lines of orthodoxy and there is a terrible reaction. 
His great position is gone in an instant. Thus Lamennais fell, 
from an eminence which was compared by Lacordaire to 
Bossuet’s, to the insignificance of the beggary in which he died. 
The former followers of the Modernist are bitter—the more so 
because they had defended him as orthodox. They took him to 
depict the Christian Church as wise and comprehensive, ready 
to assimilate all truth. He is now seen to have been in reality 
depicting a Christianity which is discredited and can only be 
saved from positive destruction by the general adoption of his 
own personal views.” } 


My own memory of dates is fully confirmed by the letters 
quoted in the Loisy Mémoires. I had not remembered my 
father’s reactions to L’Evangile et l’Eglise, but I had fully remem- 
bered his being upset by Autour d’un petit livre, and this is con- 
firmed by a letter from the Baron at the end of 1904 in which he 
describes Wilfrid as “assez mécontent’’ with Loisy’s latest 
books. 

The plural “books’”’ possibly means that Le Quatriéme 
Evangile had also been read by Wilfrid, or possibly Autour d’un 
petit livre had cast a light backwards on the first book, supposedly 
so innocent, and revealed its true meaning. So late as 1908, 
six years after the book appeared—and five years after it had 
been placed on the index—Canon Barry could write to my 
father: ‘‘ Loisy, to my thinking, has become indistinguishable 
from a rather nebulous kind of unitarian, in no sense a Catholic. 


1 Men and Matters. W. Ward. P. 193. 
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We gave him credit for much more orthodoxy in his views than 
he seems to have had these years past.’? And many years later 
still, Bernard Holland, realising how impossible were Loisy’s 
later books, still regretted the condemnation of L’Evangile et 
V’Eglise, which to me seems to contain the germ of all the rest. 
How curious is the question of what the reader as well as the 
author puts into every book. 


The Wards had never been intimate with Fr. Tyrrell, but 
there had been a considerable correspondence between him and 
my father during the ’nineties—largely about the Synthetic 
Society. 

In 1903 my parents visited Richmond, where he was now living, 
and my mother says “‘ the visit was not a success. I realised at 
the time that Wilfrid had got upon Fr. Tyrrell’s nerves, and that 
the last thing he wanted was his advice.”’ 

Perhaps this partly explains Tyrrell’s article ‘‘ Semper Eadem,”’ 
in the Month of January, 1904. The article purported to be a 
discussion of my father’s position as shown in Problems and 
Persons. It discussed whether the attempt made by Wilfrid 
Ward to reconcile the best in modern thought with the essential 
truth of Catholicism was possible of accomplishment, and 
whether, if so, the lines upon which my father was proceeding 
were the best. The article began, as it seems to me reading it 
to-day, by begging the question, for putting forth Wilfrid Ward’s 
attempt as one to reconcile theology and science, Fr. Tyrrell 
remarked that such a reconciliation had already been brought 
about by (non-Catholic) liberal theology, and that, therefore, the 
question was whether this liberal theology could itself be recon- 
ciled with Catholic theology! To such a question, of course, 
my father would have returned an instant negative. It did not 
so much as arise in his mind. He constantly explained in all his 
articles that the only mode of reconciliation between the Church 
and modern thought was for the Church to overcome the false 
elements in that thought, and then to assimilate those elements 
which were in consonance with her divine message. 

In a letter written just before the article appeared, Fr. Tyrrell 
showed that he had really despaired of the success in so doing 


1 In the Introduction to von Hiigel’s Letters. 
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of which my father was confident. ‘“‘I cannot but think,” he 
wrote, “ that if the Church is to live it will be through the very 
converse of what occurred as to Aristotelianism, i.e. through its 
absorption of our theology into the contemporary philosophical 
synthesis.” 

Reading the article to-day its meaning is perfectly clear, and 
I am inclined to think that it was clear all along in Fr. Tyrrell’s 
mind. It was a declaration of the basic principle of Modernism. 
Catholic theology and modern science could not be reconciled. 
They ought not to be brought together. Each should go on 
working in its own sphere. There were, in fact, to be two orders 
of knowledge. Yet this contention, according to which Fr. 
Tyrrell (as he himself told Wilfrid) intended to place him among 
the hopelessly old-fashioned and conservative, was read by 
many people as an attack on my father for being too liberal. 

Fr. Tyrrell seems to have regarded the matter as half a joke, 
a kind of leg-pulling of the older Jesuit fathers, if one may judge 
from his letters to Fr. Gerard and Wilfrid Ward respectively. 
The letter to Fr. Gerard is a perfect example of the same kind 
of thing that we have just seen in the preface to Loisy’s L’Evangile 
etl’ F-glise. 


Y Rees 
“ My dear Fr. Gerard, 

“JT have sent an article on Ward’s book to Griffin and told 
him to let you have the slips quam primum. Much as I sym- 
pathise with W’s aims I have long felt that in his desire for 
concilation he is muddling things up that must be kept apart. 
I feel that if the conservative theologians fail to grasp the pro- 
gressive standpoint, the progressives equally fail in a compre- 
hensive understanding of the distinctive essence of Catholic as 
opposed to liberal theology. It will conduce to truth in the 
long run to clear up the state of the question as much as possible 
instead of attempting a premature solution. Hence in my 
article (though I do not overtly attack his position, but rather 
assume that he means what I mean) I break the bone that I 
regard as ill-set; and though I leave a loop-hole for a more 
satisfactory solution I do not—for obvious reasons—attempt 
that solution myself. If questions are put clearly enough they 
will often answer themselves. I am afraid the article will be a 
sixteen-pager, and will much regret if the close connection of 
its argument must be broken. Needless to say there is nothing 
that can offend and much that will delight the simplicity of the 
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Slaters and Humphreys, and for this reason if it—or part of it— 
could appear in January it might act as a break-water against 
possible misunderstandings of and attacks on Lex Orandt. 
Those who see the devil in the latter will see an exorcism in the 
former. While the discerning will see that there is perfect unity 
of position throughout. 
“ Yours faithfully, 
(Ou LY RREDL J} 


“4.1.04. 
“My dear Ward, 


“ By this, Longmans will have sent you the January Month. 
I had feared that I had exaggerated the theologians’ case, but 
half a dozen letters of approval from some of our hitherto most 
hostile theologians prove that I have not done so. ‘I am sure 
it will do a lot of good by helping thinking minds to focus’ 
says one. Another ‘ You express what I often wanted to say 
and could not.’ ‘Felicitations on admirable article in M—’ 
says a red-hot ultra-thomist. ‘ Your article has given great 
satisfaction here’ (at S. Beuno’s). ‘A splendid article’ says my 
principal delator, Fr. Slater, ‘it is most orthodox. If he would 
only write often like that!’ ‘ The Provincial and Fr. Gerard and 
the rest are perfectly delighted with your article,’ etc. etc. All 
this in one day. Surely they are children in wisdom if not in 
malice; innocent as serpents, wise as doves. I will wait to 
gather in all the adhesions I can, before suggesting that they 
have been somewhat premature. I have very carefully studied 
J. H. N.’s Sermon on Theological Developments; and have no 
doubts whatever that he held the pre-scholastic and patristic 
idea of the permanence of revelation in the minds of the faithful ; 
and never quite twigged the school-theory of a mere formula 
of a long-past revelation as the subject-matter of theology. 
He puts theology on all-fours with natural science in its relation 
to its subject matter. It formulates certain subjective immanent 
ampressions of ideas exactly analogous to sense impressions, 
which are realities of experience by which notions and experience 
can be criticised. Jn principle (with one or two unimportant 
modifications) this is liberal theology. It cannot (and this is 
what I do not think you see clearly enough) combine with this 
impossible school-theology which ties us to the categories and 
thought-forms of the last twenty centuries. If Catholicism is to 
live, the school-theology must go. See ‘ L’affaire Loisy’ in the 
current Pilot by Lord Knows who. Will you answer my article 
or will you let it slide ? If you answer it I hope you will wait a 
little to let it soak in and to let Moyes & Co. commit themselves 
to my exposition of their position. Also I should very much 
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like to submit a rough draft of the sort of answer I think 
would do most good. 
“With best N.Y. wishes, 
‘Yours faithfully, 
GT YRRELEG 


But before Fr. Gerard and Wilfrid Ward had seen his letters to 
each other, it is little wonder if they were perplexed. 

‘He has never breathed a word to me,” Fr. Gerard wrote, 
“as to his article having an ironic intention. On the contrary 
the letter in which he proposed it quite conveyed the impression 
that he wanted to write because he thought you were going too 
fan, 

“ Tyrrell’s article,” my father wrote to my mother, “is too 
odd. It is impossible to believe it’s ironical. He appears to me 
to be in a very odd state possessed alternately by two spirits. 
I can’t make him out. The article is largely true though too 
conservative. I prefer him in that state of mind to him in the 
state of mind of his letters to me.” 

It is curious that the effect on his own position of being attacked 
by a “ too conservative ”’ Tyrrell did not at first seem to occur to 
Wilfrid, in his relief at finding Tyrrell inclined to be conservative. 

On consideration, however, he felt it to be serious and asked 
the Month to allow him to reply. A long correspondence fol- 
lowed with Fr. Gerard. He expressed great sympathy with 
Wilfrid, and I have found a paper headed “ Creative Theology ”’ 
and endorsed “ theological S.J. opinion’’ forwarded to him, 
which begins : 

‘““ However much I may dread the consequences, I cannot see 
how the Editor can refuse space to W. Ward’s disclaimer. He 
complains that Fr. Tyrrell has misunderstood him, and he has a 
right to put himself right with the readers of the Month.” The 
paper contains also some criticism of Wilfrid’s proposed article. 
The rock, however, on which the printing of Wilfrid’s reply 
came to grief, was nothing in the article itself but, confessedly, 
the impossibility of admitting that Fr. Tyrrell wrote in irony. 

“Were your plain exposition of his meaning to appear now,”’ 
Fr. Gerard wrote, “‘ it would I fear precipitate a catastrophe and 
complicate a situation which is at the moment sufficiently 
delicate . . . and then who knows what would happen,”’ 


be 
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With only part of the correspondence to hand it is hard to tell 
exactly how the matter ended. I get the impression that Wilfrid 
consented to forego his right to reply in deference to Fr. 
Gerard’s difficulties. 

It was natural enough that the Editor of a paper should wish 
to maintain as long as possible the orthodoxy of one of his own 
religious brethren, but it seems strange that Fr. Gerard should 
not have shown the original article to Wilfrid Ward before 
publishing it. ; 

That Fr. Tyrrell had not intended to land Wilfrid in a diffi- 
culty, but only to bemuse conservative theologians, seems likely 
enough. 

A letter written by him towards the end of that year (1904) 
clarifies the position as far as he was concerned, and shows his 
realisation of the fact that he and Wilfrid Ward were now far 
apart in their outlook and aims—he had moved a good deal in 
the five years since the letter to Wilfrid in which he had said 
“Your influence [upon me] is in the direction of that caution 
and moderation which one is so apt to throw to the winds in 
moments of irritation and anger ”’: 


“T don’t pay much heed to gossip; but I think there is a 
sort of consensus or accumulative proof to the effect that in 
spite of my letter to the Tablet last February you consider you 
have a grievance against me in regard to the Semper Eadem 
article. I quite see that Gerard might, as he does, consider 
himself aggrieved. For though in my letter, proposing the 
article, I fully warned him of its ambiguous sense, and said that 
those who were foolish enough to see heresy in Lex Orandi would 
be foolish enough to see reaction in Semper Eadem: yet in 
expressing my dissent from your ‘medial’ position about 
development I left undetermined the side to which I inclined. 
Had I done otherwise I could not have got the article in at all. 
His controversial greed made him swallow the bait and the 
hook. He jumped at the idea that it was an onslaught on 
liberalism all round and on you in particular. To suppose that 
in one moment the author of Lex Orvand1, etc., should execute 
such an astonishing volte face argued a very childish judgment 
both in him and in all those who, knowing me, took the article 
as a plea for the blackest obscurantism: Nemo fit repente 
nequissimus. 

“Tf your grievance lies in the fact that I gave a false impres- 
sion of you as ultra-liberal in the eyes of the undiscerning, you 
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know at least how completely that impression would have been 
erased by my second article had it been published ; and how I 
wrote then to the 7ablet and made it beyond doubt what I meant. 

“If however it is because I have expressed my conviction 
that a compromise between static and dynamic conceptions, 
between the philosophy of mental development and the patristic 
conception of the deposit is impossible and even dangerous, I 
do not see why you should be aggrieved any more than I should 
were you to express your conviction of dangers of liberal theology. 
Subsequent reading and reflection has confirmed me in the 
conclusions I then reached. 

“Of course I feel that our paths have long since bifurcated 
and are bound to diverge more and more ; that my faith in the 
bona fides of our officialdom is as weak as yours is strong ; still, 
while recognising your unwillingness to be identified with me as 
quite reasonable under all the difficult circumstances, I should 
be most sorry to leave you with the idea that [ had in any inten- 
tional way been unfair or unfriendly towards you. At the most 
I have been awkward owing to the difficulties of my atsurd 
position which deprives me of the power of free utterance and 
explanation which you enjoy as a layman. 

“ Yours sincerely, 
““G. TYRREDIS 


It seems difficult to-day to see how Fr. Gerard could have 
read Fr. Tyrrell’s article, just as so many Catholics read 
L’Evangile et l’Eglise, without seeing at once whither it was 
tending ; but even the most acute students of Modernism were 
at first puzzled and confused. Pére Lagrange, writing in the 
Vie Intellectuelle in 1929, declared that “‘ up to the end of the last 
century the situation remained obscure,’ and if it was obscure 
to one who was absorbed in biblical criticism and living so to 
speak at the heart of the Catholic intellectual movement, it is 
perhaps not surprising that it remained obscure rather longer to 
people who were less close, for it developed much more fully and 
swiftly in France than elsewhere. 

In 1900-1901 Marcel Hébert, a priest holding a big position 
among the clergy of Paris, published a pamphlet under the harm- 
less title Souvenirs d’Assise, in which, says Riviére, “‘ Christian 
dogmas recognised as unacceptable for a modern spirit were no 
longer to be received excepting as symbols.” 

When Hébert was attacked for his book, he wrote to Cardinal 
Richard: “‘ I believe in the objective value of the idea of God, 
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in the objective value of the Resurrection of Christ . . . people 
have misunderstood me or have not chosen to understand me 
and they have confused the fact with the explanation of the 
fact.” 

Yet he had just written an article in the Revue de Métaphysique 
et de Morale, in which the divine personality was called “ the last 
of the idols’’ 1; and one can only ask whether it was brilliant 
dishonesty or honest obtuseness that produced the phrase, 
‘“ objective value ”’ in his letter (just quoted) to Cardinal Richard : 
for the adjective “‘ objective’ sounds so reassuring that one 
scarcely notices that the noun “ value ”’ leaves the objectivity of 
the Resurrection as a historical event quite unsettled. 

So, too, Tyrrell wrote to my father : 


“As to Loisy’s position I don’t think you quite seize it. His 
question is e.g. mot was Christ conscious of his Godhead ? Did 
he foresee and foreplan the Catholic church ? Did he teach the 
atoning value of his death ? but rather; can all this be demon- 
strated from the gospels according to the received principles and 
methods of scientific criticism ? ”’ 


This was the kind of thing which made it so extraordinarily 
difficult for Catholics to “‘ place’’ Modernists. It seemed so 
_ improbable at first view that priests who had dedicated their 
lives to the service of the Church, who celebrated daily the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass, who declared that their one object was to 
make the Church acceptable to the world of to-day, should 
really mean the things they were apparently saying. It was 
easier to think that they were being misunderstood than to 
accuse them at once of what was not merely an error but a com- 
plete abandonment of revelation, the miraculous and the whole 
supernatural order. 

And it was extraordinarily hard to pin them down; since 
they always claimed to be misunderstood when their words were 
taken at their face value. 

It is difficult in writing of this period when Modernism was 
but just emerging to make the distinctions one would desire 
between those who later showed unequivocally their acceptance 
of the fullness of Catholic truth, but who seemed at this date to 


1 Riviére : Modernisme, p. 140. 
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be tending towards the Left in their interpretations, and those who 
were quite definitely Modernist. In many cases it took their 
future to mark the distinction ; Loisy left the Church, Bremond, 
on the other hand, took the anti-Modernist oath—to take but 
two examples. 

But at this date in a rough grouping, Bremond, a close friend 
of Fr. Tyrrell (and, like Tyrrell, a Jesuit who left the Society), 
was in the group that was towards the Left and who were getting 
to like Wilfrid Ward (as he was getting to like them) decidedly 
less than a few years previously. It was especially said of my 
father by this group that he wanted to make a private preserve 
of Cardinal Newman, to be the sole interpreter of his thought, 
and to twist it in the direction of a narrow orthodoxy. 

To him it seemed that they were tending to subjectivise 
Newman and to draw from his works, especially from the Essay 
on Development and the Grammar of Assent, ideas that were not 
his. t 

Towards the end of these three years came the appearance of 
Bremond’s book, The Mystery of Newman, which intensely 
exasperated my father. A lifelong study of Newman had given 
him alike familiarity with his lines of thought and a profound 
personal love for him. I shall never forget the violent irruptions 
into our own work that my mother and I suffered while Wilfrid 
was reading this book, or the number of indignantly scored 
passages to which we had to listen. To Mgr. Benson, who had 
asked his advice about a review he was writing, Wilfrid wrote : 


‘“T think Bremond’s book should be treated very severely. 
It is a very impertinent book. Such an account of a great man, 
deducing far more than there are real premisses to warrant, can 
only be justified by a very reverent attitude and a real mastery 
of the character. The book shows neither. 

“I should single out as flagrant blots the fact that the Chapter 
on Newman as a Historian has practically nothing about the 
Arians or the Development. It is these two works which show a 
complete mastery of early Church history. Yet Bremond deals 
with neither, but instead dwells on the slight Historical Sketches. 
The true reason is that he cannot understand J.H.N.’s more 
serious work, 

“For precisely the same reason he gives an account of the 
Religious Philosophy of J.H.N. which contains no analysis of 
the University Sermons which were called in the first edition 
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“Sermons on the theory of religious belief’ and which Newman 
accounted his best work. 

“Here then is a writer dealing with a great man, belittling 
while professing to admire him (as Purcell did Manning) and 
making it quite clear that that great man’s chief work is simply 
beyond his comprehension. He had not got the tradition of 
Newman, and he creates a figure by exercising the higher criti- 
cism of a little mind on those of his writings which he can at all 
understand and bringing Newman down to his (B’s) own stature. 
The chapter on Callista is rather good however. 

“Observe that he makes N. out (p. 80) to be unacquainted 
with the writings of the day. Froude in the Short Studies says 
J.H.N. had read everything, and always knew more about what 
was spoken of than anyone in the room. Froude speaks to a 
fact ; Bremond gives the inference of his criticism—not know- 
ing that Oxford men of that date did not brag of their reading 
and hated pedantry. 


“P.S. You will see for yourself that he gives no clear picture 
—but a mass of contradictions. Certainly there were apparent 
antinomies in J.H.N. but his critic ought to get to the root of 
consistency which there is in all great minds.” 


In an earlier work of Bremond on Newman’s Development, 
Wilfrid Ward thought he saw a definite falsification of Newman’s 
thought given as if it were a quotation. He attacked both 
books. Bremond retaliated, Tyrrell defended Bremond, and the 
battle raged around this quotation ? paraphrase ? falsification ? 


“ You certainly mistook a paraphrase,’’ wrote Tyrrell to my 
father, ‘‘ foratranslation. J admit the French custom is abomin- 
able, especially when they use inverted commas... . Your 
worst sin of course is that you seem to claim a monopoly of the 
understanding of Newman and to warn others off the field .. . 
as an interpreter of his thought you are one of many. I do not 
agree with you on many points, and what is more to the purpose 
neither do Williams, nor Loisy nor (name missing) nor heaps of 
others who are professed Newmanists, which I am not.”’ 


Yet this same Williams had just written to my father : 


‘““T was very sorry to see Fr. Tyrrell’s violent and unfair letter. 
Bremond wishes to make Newman a pure pragmatist and his 
translation would involve Newman in pure pragmatism. Fr. 
Tyrrell can hardly fail to be aware that this is the case, but he 
has allowed his friendship and his temper to carry him away.”’ 


Reggie Balfour sent to La Vérité, under the heading Traduttore 
—Traditore, a letter commenting on Bremond’s bitter reply to 
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my father’s attack. He printed in parallel columns the Newman 
quotation and the “ translation.” 
As the fray grew more general Bremond sent Wilfrid a postcard : 


“T am sending La Vérité francaise a reply to the article in 
which one of the editorial staff—is he a lieutenant of yours ?— 
reproduces and intensifies the criticisms you felt called upon to 
formulate against me. This means war, but you will give me 
the credit of not having sought it. It will last as long as you 
choose. I shall try to bear myself as an honourable opponent 
and shall not accuse you of not knowing French. It will not be 
difficult to carry on the controversy effectively without descend- 
ing to arguments of that sort.1_ Isn’t it in any case amusing to 
find yourself féted by La Vérité? The Prodigal has returned 
and I must be flattered to have been chosen for the réle of fatted 
calf.”’ 


It was an aggravating circumstance that feeling ran so high 
that a man’s statement of his own position seemed never to be 
taken quite simply. My father had never ‘agreed with even 
the less advanced among the Modernists, but it was their per- 
fectly genuine assumption that anyone who did any thinking 
or who desired to see the intellectual standard of Catholics 
improved must of necessity be a Modernist, and only refrained 
from going all the way with them at the point where he felt it 
necessary to save his own skin. Thus Lagrange, Batiffol and 
my father were all at different times the subject of violent attack 
from the Modernists, while even Abbé Bremond himself did not 
escape when a little later he signed the anti-Modernist oath. 

My father never thought that Bremond was a complete 
Modernist, but he did think that he did not understand Newman, 
and he thought part of the lack of understanding was due to 
the difference between Frenchman and Englishman. Moreover, 
he felt very keenly that The Mystery of Newman was an exceed- 
ingly unfair book. While asserting that he had the greatest 
possible admiration for Newman, Bremond constantly ques- 
tioned the latter’s sincerity, assumed that no satisfactory answer 


1 This touch of petulance was not unnatural in so excellent an English 
scholar. But in Le Mystérve de Newman, Bremond—translating a phrase 
used of Newman by a friend, ‘‘ I am afraid he will cut me ’’—apparently, 
not grasping the idiom, gave to the word “ cut ”’ a deeply sinister meaning. 
My father had commented on this as part of a larger criticism that Bre 
mond the Frenchman did not always understand Newman the Englishman. 
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had been given to the attacks of Kingsley and of Abbott, asserted 
that Newman was a man of cold heart, who had the gift of 
winning friends, but did not return their love. What made the 
attack so very much more serious was that it was put forward 
under the guise of an explanation, so that the casual reader was 
almost sure to say: ‘“‘ The case against Newman’s sincerity 
must be a very strong one if even such an admirer as the Abbé 
Bremond can find no answer to it.’’ My father also felt that 
Bremond had written without sufficient knowledge of Newman's 
works. He based all his theories on the Plain and Parochial 
Sermons, the Essay on Miracles, of which he clearly had not 
understood the drift!, and one or two other books, while as we 
have seen he left aside almost entirely the University Sermons 
which my father thought Newman’s deepest book. 

Baron von Hiigel tended to defend Bremond in this contro- 
versy, although as he said he could not speak definitely, not 
having read the article or Bremond’s reply—“ he and Tyrrell,” 
he said, ‘“‘ are especially my friends.” 

I do not deal in this chapter, although I am far from ignoring 
it, with the fact that my father was held by some to tend himself 
in the Modernist direction. It was a special hardship of his 
whole life that he was hammered continually by both extremes. 
I propose to give and deal with the main criticisms on him by the 
right wing in a later chapter and to try to analyse the elements 
in his writings which were specially chosen for criticism. 

I have found also that it will be needful to devote another 
chapter to von Hiigel in his later developments ; I am, there‘ore, 
omitting everything to do with him at this date except what is 
essential to an understanding of what was actually happening 
here and now. 

One thing I seem to see at this stage not apparent to Wilfrid 
himself even in retrospect—he and the Baron did not understand 
each other’s loyalties: not so much the great pr mary loyalties 
to the Church and to truth as those personal loyalties wh.ch so 
often acutely if unconsciously give a bias to thought and action. 

As von Hiigel said, Loisy, Bremond, Tyrrell were especially 


1 His misunderstanding of this Essay was so curiously like Abbott’s that 
one has the impression that it is derived from Abbott’s attack and not from 
a careful reading of the original. 
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his friends ; but they were not especially the friends of Wilfrid 
Ward. Quite curiously, the Baron seemed, because of his own 
loyalty, to be demanding of Wilfrid a loyalty he did not owe. 
This comes out in a letter to my mother after my father’s death, 
in which von Hiigel seems to imply that the deep Christian 
repentance that marked his deathbed was partly motived by his 
past treatment of Fr. Tyrrell ! 

Certainly, if there was any episode in which Wilfrid Ward 
felt entirely guiltless it was this one. But he, on his side, vainly 
expected that the Baron should share his own passionate personal 
and intellectual loyalty to Cardinal Newman. The Baron 
admired Newman indeed, but with reservations. He could not 
see that to be untrue to Newman marked in Wilfrid’s eyes the 
blackest of personal treacheries. Indeed, were it anyone but the 
Baron, whose letters are never even faintly humorous, I should 
suspect a “leg pull’’ when he writes to Wilfrid of one of his 


articles: ‘‘I am sorry to note in it the attempt to guess what 
Newman would personally have held about Loisy were he now 
alive. .. . It would hardly be a gain to dethrone even St. 


Thomas from the seat which, after all, belongs to God alone, if 
we were to instal in it even a Newman,” 

‘While Bremond and my father were contending, another 
curious little fight was on hand. Abbé Dimnet 1 in La Pensée 
Catholique dans l’ Angleterre contemporaine consecrated one study 
to my father with quotations from Problems and Persons. Pere 
Harent attacked Abbé Dimnet in Les Etudes for falsifying 
Wilfrid Ward’s thought, dragging him into the unhappy battles 
that were now being fought among French Catholics, and turning 
his orthodoxy into something at least doubtful.2 Abbé Dimnet, 
in his reply,? admitted that the essay was in the main an analysis 
of his own thought rather than of my father’s, but defended 
with some heat his own orthodoxy. 

“To be a Modernist,” my mother wrote many years later, 
“is not to be indifferent but to be confused.” 

Looking back on these years, it seems not to have been the 
Modernists alone who were confused—while nobody wasindifferent. 


1 Now Canon of Notre Dame. 
2 Les Etudes, December 20, 1905. 
3 February 5, 1906, Les Etudes. 
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The difficulty was that while the Modernists were using 
language so nearly orthodox as to be a real danger, Catholic 
orthodoxy was easily suspected of a Modernistic leaning. 
There are so many words and phrases that mean quite different 
things according to the way they are employed, and when they 
have been read in an unorthodox context suspicion is liable to 
hang about them in an utterly different context. 

And at this date certain words such as “ experience,’’ “ evolu- 
tion, assimilation,’’ even “‘ development,’ might almost be 
said to be like “ the word politic ’’ which “ surprises by himself.” 

The main point at issue in the discussion in Etudes was the 
question of development. There is a good deal of discussion 
up and down Fr. Tyrrell’s Life, and in his letters to my father 
in which the Patristic and Newmanist is contrasted with the 
scholastic view. This seems largely a question of words: at 
most, a question of how development works. For actually the 
Patristic-Scholastic-Newmanist, in other words, the Catholic, 
view of development stood as one against a very different 
theory. 

Ward and Newman, said Pére Harent, show how “ the Church 
can assimilate in her theology certain modern conceptions, 
without adapting her faith to modern systems.’”’ Theirs was 
“admitted by Catholic theologians, the other (theory) belonged 
to liberal Protestants like Auguste Sabatier.” 

Pére Harent thought that Abbé Dimnet, “ far from imitating 
the definiteness of his “ model,’ seemed to oscillate between the 
two.” 

It is a pity that no one called upon Chesterton at this date to 
release them from a maze of words. I should like to try to 
imitate him and use a rather crude example for the sake of 
clarity. The point at issue was really this: here are two things 
up against one another, the Church and modern thought. Is 
the Church the lion that eats and digests the rabbit, getting rid 
in the process of the really indigestible rabbit-elements, or are 
the réles reversed ? 

Get rid of the confusion in which the question was involved 
by endless vague discussion, state it in some such way as this, 
and “ oscillation’ is no longer possible. You cannot have the 
rabbit nibbling at the lion while the lion swallows the rabbit. 


I.R. N 
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Or at least if the rabbit did begin on the lion’s tail he would not 
appreciably delay the hour of his own “ absorption.” 

Which was the Church ? The lion, said Newman and Ward ; 
the rabbit, said the Modernists. 

The Modern’sts claimed that Catholic thought needed reviv- 
ing—and no doubt it did. But did anything they wrote do much 
to revive it ? 

: Beginning with the many, many books which from a wholly 
orthodox standpoint call upon Catholics to begin again to think, 
I turned next to those who were claiming to answer that call. 
It isa commonplace to-day that Modernism failed to be Catholic ; 
what has surprised me has been the degree and extent of its 
fa.lure to be thought. 

Contrast the very best of Loisy’s passages on the Church in 
L’Evangile et VEglise with Newman’s: 


“They are ever hunting for a fabulous primitive simplicity ; 
we repose in Catholic fullness. They seek what never has been 
found ; we accept and use what even they acknowledge to be a 
substance. They are driven to maintain, on their part, that the 
Church’s doctrine was never pure ; we say that it can never be 
corrupt. We consider that a divine promise keeps the Church 
Catholic from doctrinal corruption ; but on what promise, or on 
what encouragement, they are seeking for their visionary purity 
does not appear.” 1 


Contrast Tyrrell’s later works with his own earlier ones when 
he was still seeking to penetrate into the living reality of Her 
teaching who was still his mistress and his mother. 

“ Thee is,” he says of Campbell’s Modern Theology, “‘ some- 
thing common, flat and impoverishing [about it] that I can 
hardly explain.” 

Such is my feeling about even the highest flights of Modernism. 

Leaving aside for the moment extreme Modernism, regarded 
as a heresy, looking only at those earlier attempts which were 
hailed with such enthusiasm and departed comparatively 
little from orthodoxy, were they not “common, flat and 
impoverishing ? ”’ 

An exact example of what I mean is Fogazzaro’s I] Santo. 


1 An Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. Newman. Chap. 
VIII, Section 12, 1920 ed., p. 354. 
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Fogazzaro was not in the end an extreme Modernist. He had 
at first admired Tyrrell and Loisy, but he dissociated himself 
strongly from their later ideas. When his book was put on the 
Index his biographer claims that he submitted instantly, and 
said that he would willingly have corrected any error in it had 
he been asked 1 The book had an immense sale and immense 
claims were made for it. It has been compared to Manzoni’s 
Promesst Spost, and even called the Divina Commedia of 
Modernism. According to Vitali (in Demain, December 8, 1905) 
it was “‘a resumé of the essence of the thought of Blondel, 
Laberthonniére, Loisy, Newman and Tyrrell.”’ 

It is difficult for a foreigner to judge of the literary quality 
of I/ Santo, but of its religious inspiration it is possible to judge, 
and I can scarcely conceive of any reader who should finish it 
as Macaulay did Manzoni “ not without many tears.” 

What is so flat and unconvincing about the group in Jl Santo 
who meet together to plan a reform of the Church? Perhaps 
chiefly that they seem at once unaware of Her as a divine reality 
and unconscious that on Her human side the reform might very 
well be dated to begin with themselves. But if the reformers 
are unconvincing, how much more so is the “saint ”’ himself. 
The introduction of miracles seems rather a trick to convince 
the reader of his sanctity than a spontaneous overflowing of the 
supernatural, already expressed by his life. When he gets to 
Rome the unreality approaches the point of nightmare in a plot 
conceived by a combination of reds and blacks to get him away 
for fear he should influence the Pope. This plot recalled another 
book to me—Zola’s Rome, from which it might almost have been 
lifted. And were the suggested reforms which so impressed the 
Pope worth the inspiration that sent J/ Santo hurrying to the 
Vatican to propose them ? 

No, J/ Santo is not a real saint. There is a sub-human element 
in parts of the book of which the author is clearly unaware, 
and which I find hard to analyse ; but it is not balanced by the 
supernatural which we are supposed to find elsewhere in it. 
Think for a moment of the time and place when Fogazzaro was 
writing : he might have heard the marvellous story of St. John 


1 According to Riviére, however, the submission was not complete, 
and even Gallarati Scotti admits that he was greatly embittered. 
N 2 
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Bosco or St. Joseph Cottolengo at his very doors. In France the 
romance of the Curé d’Ars had come to an end in his own life- 
time. Before he wrote J! Santo, the Histoire d’une Ame had been 
published. Yet with all these stories of authentic sanctity to 
hand, he gave to the world something that can only be described 
as Catholicism and water. 

Through what cracks and fissures had the generous wine of the 
Gospel run out: it is almost mysterious how it has disappeared. 


CHAPTER X 
WHAT WAS MODERNISM ? 


THIs, it seems to me, was largely the story of Modernism—an 
emptying out of the supernatural, an increasing reliance on the 
natural alone in life and in religion. But it did not seem so at 
the beginning. How and where Modernism was appearing, in 
what sense it was the result of ‘un mouvement catholique 
dévié,”’ 1 what became its leading ideas, I must try to show. 
And I think the utter confusion of the moment and the absolute 
necessity for some sort of strong action by authority became clear 
during these years immediately preceding the Encyclical Pascendt. 

The series of small explosions described in the last chapter was 
typical of what was taking place in France and Italy as Modernism 
began to show itself more clearly. Jean Riviere proves, I think, 
convincingly that in England and Germany the Modernists 
were very few, while the movement scarcely touched Belgium, 
Spain, Portugal or America. 

“ Cet esprit,’ Cardinal Mercier wrote, “‘ a soufflé sur la France ; 
V’Italie en a gravement souffert, quelques catholiques d’Angle- 
terre et d’Allemagne en ont été atteints,’’ and Riviere thinks 
that this judgment is just to a shade. He goes on to analyse 
the reasons and agrees with the Cardinal’s claim that the keen 
intellectual life engendered among Belgian Catholics by Louvain 
University had much to do with keeping them safe. In both 
Germany and England the near neighbourhood of Protestantism, 
thinks Riviere, kept Catholics more on the alert against dangers 
to the faith, but I fear it cannot be claimed that there was at 
this time any great intellectual keenness among the bulk of 
English Catholics comparable with that of Germany, while in 
Catholic vigour Germany was not really the equal of France. 

1 Riviére : Le Modernisme dans l’Eglise, p. 94. 


2 In Germany the Reformkatholizmus was confounded with Modernism, 
but was in reality quite distinct. See Riviére, pp. 75 seq. 
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It was in France chiefly that two things were going on simul- 
taneously—were, in fact, at first difficult to distinguish—a keen 
Catholic revival and a drift towards Modernism. Riviere seems 
to make his point very convincingly when he claims that Italy’s 
Catholic thought and Italy’s Modernism alike were chiefly 
derived from French sources. He goes so far as to call Italian 
Modernism a by-product. It was vigorous, noisy and extreme, 
but not original. 

We have seen how, as the last century drew to a close, there 
was a sense among the best minds in the Church that Catholic 
studies needed renewing and also that something must be done 
to meet the attack made from the new angle of Biblical and his- 
torical criticism. But this criticism had now had half a century 
in which to develop along anti-Catholic, anti-Christian lines, 
while Catholic minds were wholly unprepared for its impact. 

“In all sorts of ways,’’ says Riviere, “ this first contact was 
pretty sure to be mischievous.” : 

At first it seemed only as if France were in the van of 
Catholic progress, the envy of other countries. The Institut 
Catholique of Paris and that of Toulouse were alike doing splendid 
work. Duchesne, Batiffol and their disciples were working on 
Christian origins, Tixeront on the history of dogmas. French 
Biblical scholars were alert and numerous, the Ecole Biblique of 
Jerusalem under Pére Lagrange and his fellow Dominicans 
being especially noteworthy, while, for a long time Loisy and his 
followers seemed only to be in a friendly rivalry and to be them- 
selves the nucleus of another Catholic school of Bible studies. 
Among the Jesuits were Prat, Grandmaison, Lebreton, Huby 
and others. Each of these groups had its organ, and nothing is 
more noteworthy than the quantity both of learned and semi- 
learned periodicals catering for Catholic thinkers in the France of 
this date: The Revue du clergé francais, Quinzaine, the Annales 
de plilosophie chrétienne, the Revue pratique d’apologétique, the 
Bulletin de la littérature ecclésiastique, the Revue biblique, etc., 
etc, 

Partly in periodicals, chiefly in books, Blondel’s work in 
philosophy was being presented by various disciples to a public 
which had found Blondel himself difficult and even incompre- 
hensible. Both Riviere and Lecanuet enter strong protests 
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against the tendency of some writers to number Blondel among 
the Modernists, and the latter gives an admirable analysis of 
his thought and shows how much of it has been used by later 
_ writers of undoubted orthodoxy. But Blondel was unfortunate 
in his popularisers. The work of one of them, Denis, was 
described by von Hiigel as a purgatory for Blondel, while Laber- 
thonniére, though warmly defended by his fellow Oratorian, 
Lecanuet, found his way to the Index. This may, of course 
merely mean that the tendency of his books was held dangerous, 
for this was the explanation given in so many words to Batiffol 
when he asked in Rome why his own book had been censured.! 
But, anyhow, nothing of Blondel’s ever was put on the Index, 
and he certainly suffered at this date from the same tendency 
that my father was fighting with some of Newman’s “ popu- 
larisers’’ in France. Just as Newman’s doctrine of develop- 
ment was being twisted into change—the very opposite thing 
to true development—so some of Blondel’s admirers were 
turning his philosophy of Immanence into pure subjectivism. 
No one can read Blondel’s treatment, for instance, of Christology 
without realising how far subjectivism is from his true mind, 
but extremists, whether admirers or enemies, were doing him 
disservice in their explanations of a most difficult writer. 

Edouard Le Roy was and remained a devote Catholic, yet 
his line both in scripture criticism and philosophy was highly 
dangerous and his Dogme et Critique was put on the Index. 
One French writer compares him with von Hugel in the 
enigmatic nature of his position at this date. 

Attempts were being made at a nominally Catholic philo- 
sophy outside the framework of Scholasticism by Marcel Hébert 
who called himself a symbolist, and whose philosophy when 
stripped of mystical phraseology may be reduced to the idea 
that all Catholic doctrine could be taught by a priest who had 
ceased to believe in it as objective reality, but who held it was a 
symbol of hidden truth. 

Houtin, like Hébert, was a priest who became a symbolist, 
wrote a book on Biblical criticism, was at first a close friend of 


1 Life of Batiffol, Riviére. I have not studied Laberthonniére, and the 
accounts of his general line given by Lecanuet and Riviére respectively 
differ sufficiently to leave me uncertain as to his meaning. 
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Loisy and later quarrelled with him?; and both men left the 
Church and became unbelievers. 

Meanwhile Catholic scholars were working on at the really 
necessary task of a revived Catholic philosophy and theology, of 
a true Catholic Biblical Criticism, completed and not vitiated 
by belief in God, in Christ, in Revelation. They began with 
alarm to discover the presence of traitors in the camp. 

Loisy, Hébert and Houtin are the best known of the French 
Modernists, but there were hosts of minor productions in books 
and newspapers. La Vie Catholique and La Justice Sociale were 
among the papers that gave hospitality to Modernist views. 
Both were condemned in 1908. L’Abbé Naudet, who had edited 
La Justice Sociale, submitted; Pére Dabry, editor of La Vie 
Catholique, left the Church. Demazn seems to have been founded 
for the purpose of airing extreme views. Dr. Rifaux, who was 
its editorial secretary, had himself more than dabbled in 
Modernism, and the paper served as a rallying ground for 
Modernists, major and minor. In 1907 it announced that it 
was closing down for several months. “ Sommeil menacant,” 
wrote Pére de la Taille, but it was, in fact, a sleep without an 
awakening. A very important paper was the Revue d'Histoire 
et de Littérature religieuses. This review is regarded by Riviere 
(pp. 386-7) as the “organe scientifique’ of Modernism. It 
came to an end in 1907, the editors saying that there was no 
further place for such a paper under the “ Inquisition-run- 
riot ’’ that was now the ecclesiastical system. It reappeared 
as a rationalist organ in I9gI0. 

In Italy the track of Modernism is more easily followed in 
newspapers and ephemeral writing than in any serious first-hand 
work on scripture or philosophy. Certain names stand out ; 
Murri, the social democrat, who ultimately left the Church: 
Padre Semeria, the Barnabite, who was claimed as Orator of 
the movement, yet was found after the passage of years still 
fighting in the ranks of Catholic orthodoxy ; Fogazzaro, the 
novelist, who also died within the Church; Buonaiuti who 
managed for a long period to combine a regular ecclesiastical 
post “ aux abords immédiats du Vatican ’’ with very wild ideas ; 
Alfieri, the editor of Rinnovamento. One of the most important 


1 See Lagrange, M. Loisy et le Modernisme. 
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was Minocchi, a secular priest who edited the Stud: Religiosi of 
Florence. From the foundation of this paper, Buonaiuti ! dates 
the birth of Italian Modernism. Minocchi resigned the editor- 
ship in 1907. His farewell to his readers was followed by apostasy 
and marriage. This was one of the many heavy blows dealt 
by Italian Modernists to their friends and supporters. Von 
Hiigel writes in 1910: “‘ One more of the stricken ‘ Modernists ’ 
is declaring himself a pure Immanentist. After Buonaiuti 
and Minocchi, now Murri, cleric as they, is defining God as a 
purely abstract term for the totality of humanity’s quite imma- 
nental aspirations. ’’ ; 

Sabatier says of Italian Modernism: ‘‘ The same causes 
produce the same effects ’’ as in France, but it was “‘ in some way 
more popular, more flexible, more eloquent, more genial.”’ It 
was, he adds, far more mixed up with politics and sociology. 
“ The Italians,” wrote Bremond, “ often race past the halting- 
places on the way to truth. With them a philosophy is run up 
as quickly as a factory ; ideas come to birth grown-up.” 

Journals swarmed ; the Studi religios1, the Rivista critica e 
storica della cultura Religiosa in Italia, the Rivista storicocritica 
delle scienze teologiste, the Rivista del Clero ; the Cultura Sociale, 
etc., etc. 

Like Dematin in France, I/ Rinnovamento in Italy was started 
as more or less frankly an organ of Modernism in 1907; and 
Nova et Vetera, which claimed to be the one authentic organ of 
true Modernism, in 1908. It died within a year, but was replaced 
by Cultura Contemporanea, which lasted till 1913. 

In marked contrast with France and Italy, there was in England 
not only no organ of Modernism, but no Catholic paper even 
seriously presumed to be Modernist. There was, on the other 
hand, very little treatment of ideas in any Catholic periodical. 
The Month became cautious after its Tyrrell period. The Register 
died from lack of support. The Dublin will be treated in a 
separate chapter. 

Only a tiny group could be picked out as Modernists, although 
these few gathered around them a certain circle of admirers and 
disciples. Among this group was Fr. Tyrrell, recognised in 
other countries as a leader of the movement, a tragic figure 

1 Ouoted by Riviere: Modernisme, p. 91. 
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in the story of Modernism. George Tyrrell was an Irishman who 
in his youth came under the influence of Dr. Maturin of Grange- 
gorman (Fr. Maturin’s father) and thence found his way into 
the Church. Almost immediately he joined the Jesuit Order. 
One feels reading his autobiography that while the Novice Master 
was right in thinking he had no vocation it was natural enough 
that the Superiors who decided to keep him in the Society should 
have so acted. There was certainly a streak of genius in Tyrrell 
and deep spiritual insight. This was combined with a power of 
being all things to all men to an extent that made him at times 
seem almost the echo of the man he talked with—except that an 
echo is lifeless and incomplete ; whereas Tyrrell amplified and 
illustrated the ideas of another mind, making them his own and 
enriching them in the process. It was this quality of his mind 
which made him a perplexity to so many as life went on, and 
which I think led his Superiors to see in him something that was 
never there—the Jesuit vocation. Yet it may be even that they 
were right and that what followed bears a wholly different 
interpretation. 

At St. Helens he worked in the parish with signal success. 
He made himself deeply loved among the poor, and most of his 
friends looked on this period of mission work as the happiest 
and most fruitful of his life. In 1894 he was transferred to St. 
Mary’s Hall, Stonyhurst, where for a couple of years he taught 
philosophy, taking up enthusiastically the Thomistic ideas of 
Leo XIII and showing insufficient respect (it was held) for the 
great Jesuit philosophers and theologians of the past. 

“In 1896,” writes Maude Petre, ‘‘ he was relieved of his charge 
and sent to Farm St. to join the staff of writers. He probably 
regretted his pupils as much as he had regretted his poor and 
his penitents, and he never really struck root again.” 

His talents were attracting attention ; he became more and 
more in demand as a preacher and a writer. His articles in the 
Month were winning attention outside England, and his earlier 
publications in book form made it evident that a new spiritual 
guide had arisen in the Jesuit Order. It is a sad and inevitable 
result of the whole tragic story that to-day these books are so 
abandoned that having got Nova et Vetera from the London 
Library I was left in possession of it for many months. No one 
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else wanted it. Parts of his earlier work remind me in many 
ways of Pére Charles, and I think Tyrrell might have done as 
great a work for Catholic devotional life had he remained on his 
own true lines. But it was not to be. 

Three years after his coming to London, Fr. Tyrrell was 
introduced to the Synthetic Society by Wilfrid Ward and widened 
his circle of intellectual contacts. During these years his friend- 
ship with Baron von Hiigel was steadily growing. This friend- 
ship my mother always maintained was his undoing. The Baron 
had a unique power of opening windows on to almost infinite vistas, 
but he had no power whatever of gauging another man’s mind. 
He had certain ideals of what needed doing for the Church, and 
he valued all his friends primarily for their utility to this end. 
Bremond saw this in the case of George Tyrrell. ‘‘ Although,” 
he wrote to Miss Petre after Tyrrell’s death, “‘ he liked him very 
much in his way, I feel sure he looked upon him and his work 
as a means to something else.”’ 

Had he been a better psychologist it might not have mattered. 
Obviously for the renewal of the intellectual life of the Church, 
which was in fact von Hiigel’s aim, the spiritual gifts of George 
Tyrrell could have been of highest value. But the Baron, 
instead of trying to develop what was there, tried to turn Tyrrell 
into something quite unlike himself. He made him learn German 
and read modern German philosophy. He introduced him to 
Loisy and Biblical criticism. And the results were disastrous. 

Wilfrid Ward thought that the Joint Pastoral had had a 
determining effect in sending Tyrrell into the Liberal camp, 
but to me it seems that the reception of his own article “A 
Perverted Devotion,’”’ had far more to do with the change. This 
article was an attack on the tendency to over-rationalise on 
difficult doctrines and an appeal to turn rather to the trustfulness 
of faith than to explain what human reason cannot really explain. 

The “‘ perverted devotion’ was a devotion to the doctrine 
of Hell. The article appeared in the Weekly Register at the end 
of 1899. The English Jesuit censors saw nothing wrong in it, 
but the General found it ‘‘ offensive to pious ears.’ ‘‘I wish,” 
Tyrrell wrote to Henri Bremond, “‘ Rome would either define 
pious ears or give a list of them so that one might know. That 
the popular unauthorised presentation of Hell offends really 
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pious people and either drives or keeps them from the faith seems 
of no consequence so long as superstitions are not disturbed.” 

There seems little doubt that Fr. Tyrrell had at any rate a> 
strong case for both his good intentions and his orthodoxy in 
this article.1 But the weakness showed in his reception of 
criticism. He sent the attack on to my father endorsed, ‘“ My 
dear Ward, who could bear this.’’ For some days he stopped 
saying Mass. The combination of attacks from his own people 
and the pressure of the new learning opening before him proved 
fatal. 

About this time he wrote that Autobiography which, published 
after his death, produced such a painful impression on his 
admirers. Wilfrid always held that it gave a very untrue impres- 
sion of his earlier years. 

“He was a far better man,’’ wrote Wilfrid Ward in Last 
Lectures, ‘‘ than he paints himself. It is quite as uncandid to 
exaggerate one’s faults as to conceal them. Fr. Tyrrell’s is the 
candour of a morbid mind which sees things out of proportion, 
and looks at the past through spectacles coloured by the present. 
He writes at a time of disillusion, and by a grotesque perversion 
he throws the shadow of the later disappointment on the very 
record of the earlier days of hope and enthusiasm, and represents 
himself as having been more or less of a hypocrite.”’ 

Whether or no the Jesuits had shown wisdom in accepting 
George Tyrrell, they certainly showed generosity and con- 
sideration during the period when his future remained in doubt. 
In 1900, he was sent to the little mission at Richmond in York- 
shire where he could nurse an always delicate body and read and 
write at leisure. The solitude was probably a mistake, but if so, 
a mistake made with the best intentions. In 1904 negotiations 
were begun for Tyrrell to leave the Society as his friend Henri 
Bremond had done. Various difficulties as to finding a bishop 
who would accept him delayed matters until 1906. In this year 
the whole aspect of affairs was changed by the discovery that 
Tyrrell was printing anonymously various writings which could 
not have passed the censors of the Society. One in particular, 
a Letter to a Professor, was so deeply Modernist that instead of 


1 It was read by the Jesuit Fathers Charnley, Humphrey, Smith and 
Thurston. All passed it. 
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the friendly severance between himself and the Society which 
had been hoped for, the General substituted expulsion with sus- 
pension from the right to say Mass. 

One or two quotations to be given in this chapter from Tyrrell’s 
later writings will show that in them he went with terrifying 
rapidity along the road of immanence and subjectivity in reli- 
gion. It would be almost impossible from them to think of him 
as a Catholic, yet how far did they represent his real mind ? 
A man who could write on the same day to two different friends 
—to one that his greatest longing was to say Mass again, to the 
other that the Roman collar choked him and that he much 
preferred to hear Mass as a layman }—was surely swayed by 
moods to an almost unthinkable degree. And, as Miss Petre 
says, George Tyrrell had the temperament of a fighter. The 
Baron, not understanding the weaknesses that went with 
Tyrrell’s strength, had drawn him into the fight against the 
authorities of the Church in favour of an _ indiscriminate 
adoption of the theories of Biblical criticism. The time came 
when von Hiigel would fain have held him back, but it was too 
late. 

Then, too, the state of his health must be remembered. 
Depression, irritability, a certain lack of mental stability are 
the well-known results of Bright’s disease from which Tyrrell 
suffered. I cannot but feel that, somewhat out of his depths 
in the subjects into which he had been urged, his utterances 
were sometimes rather the issue of bodily anguish and mental 
distress than deliberately adopted conclusions. 

The end of Tyrrell’s story must be told in the chapter on 
the Encyclical Pascendi. At the time of its appearance he was 
living in a cottage built for him by Miss Petre in the grounds of 
her own dwelling, Mulberry House, Storrington. Miss Petre’s 
recent book, My Way of Faith, gives glimpses into those years 
even more instinct with sorrow than the picture she drew earlier 
in her Life of Tyrrell. 

Friend and disciple of Fr. Tyrrell, Maude Petre became later a 
historian and analyst of the Modernist movement. My father 
had repeatedly regretted that there was no handbook of 
Modernism which might have served, as the Augustinus of Jan- 

1 My parents were shown both these letters by their recipients. 
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senius did with Jansenism, to present the outline and tendencies 
of the movement. The need was later to some extent supplied 
by Miss Petre’s Modernism: its Fatlure and its Fruits, written 
during the war, published in 1918. 

My mother wrote a review of this book that was never, I 
think, published. It will be found as Appendix A to this 
volume. Asa general account of the group and of the movement 
it has the advantage over anything I could write that a mature 
and experienced view has over one wholly immature—for I was 
very young during these happenings. 

There are, too, certain things my mother always felt which 
seemed to me valuable and useful. Thus she felt that 
Modernism meant nothing whatever to the great masses of 
the faithful, living their ordinary lives in the Church “ filled 
with the treasure of divine consolation in a life of privation 
and suffering.’ Still more strongly she felt the lack of 
psychology in the Modernist outlook, in spite of its constant 
appeal to ‘‘ the modern mind’’; the rigidity of the Nineteenth 
Century view of physical science had, it seemed to her— 
and she often noted it at the time—affected all their modes 
of thought. It is easier to see this to-day when, besides 
thinking more about psychology in its own sphere, we have 
almost been taught to psychologise the material universe. 

My mother ends her review with the phrase used to her by 
a non-Catholic friend—‘‘ Modernism is a tone and temper of 
mind.’’ Of that tone and temper I can remember more 
than of the actual philosophical points at issue, and my memories 
are confirmed by the letters I have found. 

The English group of Modernists, small as it was and of very 
various shades, was certainly obsessed with a dislike and sus- 
picion of all in authority, a determination to see everything 
Roman au noiy, and to suspect of toadyism and self-interest 
anyone who maintained a loyal attitude. 

“Gasquet is out for official promotion,’ one letter runs. 
Lagrange is bitterly censured in another for deserting Loisy. 
Again and again it is assumed that my father in his heart is 
with the Modernists and is only being careful in his words to 
save himself from condemnation. It seemed vain to point 
to a consistent series of utterances for at least the past ten 
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years in which he had shown himself a drag on the wheels of 
the extremists, and had outlined the duties of obedience 
and loyalty which were obligatory in all circumstance. All 
this was ignored: he was, in their eyes, the prodigal son 
returning and offering up the others as the price of his own 


reception. 
“Let not Ward crow too much,” wrote one Modernist after 
his own condemnation. “ I to-day, he to-morrow.”’ 4 


Yet I remember well my father’s misery over each con- 
demnation. He would sit, head in hands, for hours at a time 
in an utter blackness of depression. 

In my own memories of this period, my mother was rather 
deliberately loosening her contact with such of her friends as 
seemed to her to be loosening their own contact with the Church ; 
and I am pretty sure that my mother saw the ultimate destinies 
of Modernism sooner than did my father. She particularly 
hated the criticism and irreverence that were constantly breaking 
out in conversation, and she was also frankly afraid that too 
much intercourse with the Left wing would do Wilfrid’s reputa- 
tion no good. She by no means shared his own recklessness in 
this respect, but they neither of them very much enjoyed the 
atmosphere of the Modernist group, which my mother especially 
felt to be a mutual admiration society living in a very small 
room. She wanted to throw open a few windows and let some 
air in to relieve a stuffy atmosphere. 

The irreverence bred by Modernism can be glimpsed in Miss 
Petre’s book. She quotes, for instance, an imaginary medita- 
tion on the Pope, with prayers to him as God, and suggests 
that the irreverence of the parody is a necessary consequence 
of the irreverence of pious Catholics who exaggerated papal 
authority. But surely this is very unreal. St. Catherine of 
Siena described the Pope as “Christ upon earth”’ because he is, 
in fact, Christ’s Vicar set to rule and guide us.2 The modern 
Catholic believes as she believed, but realises as she did that, 
while the Pope is all this in his office, he may in his person have 
very human failings. 


1 In a letter to a friend who sent it on to W. W. 
2 The phrase ‘“‘Christ upon earth’’ is found again and again in 
St. Catherine’s letters, applied to both Gregory XI and Urban VI. 
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A parody on the creed, unearthed from among the papers of 
that period shows the same mentality : 


““ THE NICENE CREED AS ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF CATHOLIC 
EDITORS 


‘“T believe in one Holy Catholic and Roman See, Maker of 
bishops, priests and laymen, And of all doctrines, true and 
untrue. 

‘And in one Holy Infallible Pontiff, only legitimate occupier 
of the See, Pope of Popes, Bishop of Bishops, very Roman of 
very Romans, not witnessing to the faith but ruling, Being of 
one authority with St. Peter, the only Apostle: Who for us 
men and for our infirmities was placed in Rome, And there estab- 
lished as the Vicar of God and the source of all religion, And 
was persecuted also for us under Victor Emmanuel. He gave 
way and was imprisoned, But afterwards he came out again 
according to the prophecies, And ruled over the consciences of 
men, And sitteth on the throne of St. Peter, And he shall continue 
with the sanction of Catholic editors, to judge all questions : 
Whose prestige shall not be allowed to be tarnished. 

““ And I believe in the Holy Roman Congregations, the settlers 
of all disputes, Whose authority proceedeth at once from the 
See and from the Man, Which with the See and the Man are 
worshipped and glorified, Who can be shown never really to 
have fallen into error. And I believe one Catholic and submissive 
flock of sheep. I acknowledge one principle of submission for 
the preservation of appearances. And I hope that all may come 
right in the end. Amen.” 


But I do not think that in England the extremes were reached 
that distinguished some of the continental Modernists. My 
father sent his article on ‘‘ Liberalism and Intransigeance ”’ to 
a German friend, a writer of some standing, living in an intel- 
lectual circle in Germany and largely also in France. The answer 
lies before me as I write: “‘ You say,’ it runs, “‘ the morality 
of the Roman Curia is above suspicion. Is it?’ The writer 
goes on to say that it is well-known that certain priests of very 
immoral lives are given high positions because they “ fight the 
ultramontane battle. . . . Cardinal Rampolla seems to be a 
very bad man.’”’ Other instances follow, and we are even told of 
a rumour of an illegitimate son of Leo XIII. These stories, 
says the writer, ‘‘ are perhaps untrue. But they tend to show in 
what small esteem the Romans are held.”’ 
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As one looks back on the conditions which produced the Ency- 
clical Pascend1, distant and dreamlike as they seem to-day, it 
becomes possible to analyse to some extent what was confusing 
when too near at hand. It isa little like the sensation with which 
one reads in a detective story of the exhumation of a body 
that sections may be taken of its organs—so dead is what Miss 
Petre describes in her book as “‘ Catholic Modernism.” 

The elements that made up Modernism were many—it seems 
impossible to describe it as a system ; but I think there is one 
leading idea which may in fairness be ascribed to it. Extreme 
Modernism may be defined as the application in different fields 
of the spirit of Naturalism. 

It does not seem to me that Modernists in general were at all 
concerned with social questions. It is more accurate to say 
with Riviere that various democratic groups and newspapers, in 
Italy especially, received a strong infiltration of Modernism. 
The. Christian social movements associated by Miss Petre with 
the Modernists had really little relation, as may perhaps partly 
be seen by the fact that the Pascendi does not touch upon them. 
It condemns only in this field the idea that States should be 
perfectly free to function as complete entities with no sort of 
reference to the Church, leaving religion to be a purely personal 
matter. Since those days it has become easier to see some reason 
in the suggestion that.a godless State is not specially successful 
even in what it sets out to do. 

But the main application of Naturalism was made by 
Modernists in quite other fields: those of history and science, 
Biblical criticism and, supremely, Christology. 

M. Loisy, “with the ruthlessness of science,’ Miss Petre 
tells us, 


‘«« which as the reflection of nature, possesses some of her charac- 
teristics, pressed home what he believed to be the certainly 
acquired positions of criticism, whatever their effect on theology ; 
Jesus Christ did not formally institute the Church nor her theology 
nor her cult ; nor did He teach the Catholic doctrine as to His 
own Divinity ; and so forth in regard to other truths. 

“Did Jesus not penetrate the secret of things past and future ; 
knowing all that God knows, with the exception of possibilities 
that were never to be realised? This unlimited knowledge of 
Christ is not a fact of history, nor is it even a certain datum of 
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patristic tradition. The critic only knows this thesis in the history 
of theology. Where, indeed, should he seek the thought of Jesus 
save in His authentic teaching ? He could only ascribe unlimited 
science to Him on the historically and morally inconceivable 
and disconcerting hypothesis that Christ, as man, had God’s 
knowledge, and deliberately abandoned His disciples and pos- 
terity to ignorance and error regarding countless matters that 
He could have revealed without the least inconvenience.” 


Again, Fr. Tyrrell, in Christianity at the Cross Roads, says : 


‘What are the categories and concepts of Jesus to us? Are 
we to frame our minds to that of a first century Jewish carpenter, 
for whom more than half the world and nearly the whole of its 
history did not exist ; to whom the stellar universe was unknown ; 
who cared nothing for art or science or history or politics or 
nine-tenths of the interests of humanity, but solely for the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness? And even in regard 
to this supreme interest is it His religious ideas, His apocalyptic 
imagery, that we are to take over, and not rather the spirit of 
which they were an inadequate embodiment ? . . . Would the 
military genius of the past tie us down to his weapons and 
methods of warfare? Would he not have desired and hoped 
that every generation should, while retaining his spirit, improve 
on his methods? And would not such improvements be the 
work of his own spirit ? ” 


M. Loisy, in another passage, discards the proofs of the Resur- 
rection as a historical fact at the bidding of the Scripture criticism 
of the date. 

There was still to be kept, however, a Christ of devotion 
distinct from the Christ of history, and by this means faith in 
Christ was to be ‘“‘ made safe’’ by being placed beyond and 
outside the realm of historic or scientific fact—all this indeed 
being a parody of the way in which Kant had proposed to make 
faith in God “ safe,’ by setting it outside the field of speculative 
reason. 

What was to He the fate of Revelation ? If the Revealer were 
no longer God, but only a man conditioned by his period and 
environment, having the Divine Spirit indeed above his fellows, 
but only primus inter pares—what becomes of His revelation ? 

Miss Petre answers, partly in her own words, partly in those 
of Fr. Tyrrell : 


“Tn religion it is the impulse of the spirit—of the religious 
sense—that drives us to action and experiment, and enables us 
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thereby to build up a system of religious doctrine for our prac- 
tical guidance. . . . The Christ of the Gospel betrays no direct 
interest in doctrinal speculation for its own sake; but solely 
In those spiritual instincts of Eternal Life whose theoretical 
expressions and justifications are of altogether subordinate interest. 

“ Theology has, then, a subordinate, and not a primary use 
and end; it subserves the life of prayer and devotion which, in 
its full and true sense, is the life of spiritual action. 

“ But Christianity is not only religion; it is also a revealed 
religion, and it is the fact and the contents of revelation around 
which modern difficulties have chiefly clustered. But those 
difficulties, in Father Tyrrell’s estimation, were only insuperable 
so long as revelation was taken to mean a revealed theology ; 
that is to say, not an infusion of divine experience, but a set of 
dogmatic propositions. The mistake was easily made, because 
dogma follows on spiritual experience as surely as science follows 
on natural experience, and to resist all formulation of such 
experience would be to cut ourselves off from the knowledge 
of the fullest manifestations of spiritual life that man has known, 
and hence from participation in those experiences.”’ 


Thus we come to the key idea of Modernism—that dogmas 
are not the statement of truths revealed by God, but expressions 
of the religious mind at the stage to which religious experience 
has brought it; and the value of dogmas is measured, not 
by the objective truth of what they tell us about God, but by 
the adequacy with which (provisionally and for the time being) 
they express our own religious consciousness. 

This is perhaps the extreme expression of the “ argument 
from experience ’’—something wholly subjective—which was 
to be offered to Christendom as a substitute for that appeal to 
the human intellect which the Church’s thinkers have been 
building up through the ages ; a substitute again for that legiti- 
mate appeal to an experience derived from objective fact to 
which every saint bears witness, from St. Paul’s “I know Him 
in Whom I have believed ’’ to the cry of St. Augustine: “ Our 
heart is ever restless till it finds its rest in Thee’’; from the 
Noverim Te, noverim me of St. Augustine to the Cor ad cor loquitur 
of St. Francis de Sales and Newman. The experience of the 
Christian mystics is valid because it rests on, agrees with, does 
not znvent the dogmas of revelation. Al Ghazzali,! the Mahom- 

1 I wrote this before reading Dom John Chapman’s treatment of the 


same idea in his Spiritual Letters. 
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medan mystic, differs in his teaching from the teaching of his 
religion—for that religion is not a true one. But the Catholic 
saint learns God’s truth from God’s external teacher and thereby 
grows into his mysticism. Ubi Petrus 1bt Franciscus. 

Wilfrid Ward, in an essay written shortly before his death, 
has given probably his best short analysis of that fear of the 
supernatural, that subjectivism and naturalism which marked 
the thought of extreme Modernism : 


“Christianity included from the first a challenge to the 
secularism and naturalism which reappear in different forms in 
successive civilisations and bear fruit in the culture and philo- 
sophy of each. The philosophy of necessity versus the philosophy 
of Providence is no new discovery of our own day. The rejec- 
tion of nature miracles on a priov1 grounds is not a peculiarity 
of nineteenth century culture. The explaining away of the 
Incarnation of Christ by postulating similar incarnations in 
man, is at least as old as Amalric of Bena. No student of the 
first half of the thirteenth century can fail to see many of the 
same forces at work in the University of Paris in those years 
as we witness in modern England. . . . Thus liberal Churchmen 
of to-day in many of their contentions only clothe an old ten- 
dency in a modern dress. They give the excuse of modern 
necessities to absolve us from an intellectual self-restraint 
which was, in all ages, irksome. If consideration for modern 
necessities means that Christianity must be evacuated of 
antagonism to the more important historical and philosophical 
speculations of the day, it will mean the denial of much that 
revelation has stood for from the first. Many theories of the 
higher criticism are simply speculations based on wide critical 
knowledge indeed, but also on naturalistic assumptions: The 
assumptions on which they rest are the rival assumptions to 
those of Christianity. A naturalistic habit of mind doubtless 
comes easily in an age of science. Yet it is un-Christian.”’ } 


About the origins of Modernism there is one vexed question : 
what precisely was the effect of Scholastic philosophy ? Were 
the leaders of the revolt men who had understood Catholic 
philosophy, assimilated it and deliberately rejected it in favour 
of Naturalism? Or was their Naturalism the resort of men 
who had misconceived Scholasticism altogether ? 

When I formed the theory from my study of its exponents, 
that Modernism arose from a lack of understanding of Catholic 


1 Last Lectures, pp. 281-2. 
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philosophy, I had forgotten that this was precisely what Pius X 
had said. The Encyclical Pascendi says quite explicitly of the 
Modernists, “ their ignorance of scholastic philosophy left them 
without the means of removing the confusion of ideas, and without 
arguments to refute sophisms. From the union of false philo- 
sophy with faith has been born their system abounding in so 
many enormous errors.”’ 

This looks almost like a paradox when we consider the high 
official teaching positions held by the leaders of Modernism 
(Loisy, for instance, had been chosen by the Bishop of Chalons 
and with the unanimous approbation of his Council to be 
Professeur de Théologie générale at the diocesan seminary) ; 
and the contradiction can only be straightened out if it be 
held that men could be seminary professors without a proper 
knowledge of Catholic philosophy! This solution, at any rate, 
does not seem to have occurred to Fr. Tyrrell who, as one who 
had been professor of philosophy in a Jesuit house of studies, 
may be excused for feeling that the Pope’s phrase could not 
possibly refer to him. He commented on it with some 
bitterness in an article in The Times : 


“In spite of the long and strenuous efforts of Leo XIII to 
enforce Scholasticism, it seems that the ailment of modernists, 
for the most part educated in seminaries, is a profound ignorance 
of Scholasticism. One wonders irresistibly whether a profound 
knowledge of Scholasticism may not have something to do with 
their defection.” 


But I think that if the last chapter of Tyrrell’s Autobtography 
is studied there will be found, side by side with similar criticisms 
to those made by loyal Catholics on the method of teaching 
Thomism, fairly clear proof that he did not fully understand it. 
Modernism, he told the Pope, in the phrase I have already quoted, 
sprang rather from knowledge than from ignorance : 


“The whole doctrine of sfecres sensibiles et intelligibiles ; 
the magic-lantern or photographic-camera categories by which 
intellect was explained;. . . all, even then, sounded to me as 
gratuitous, as uncritical, as childish as ‘ Jack and the Bean- 
Poalicgn, 772 


1M, D. Petre, Autobiography and Life, Vol. I, p. 275. 
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Writing like this is calculated to give present-day students 
of St. Thomas the feeling that Tyrrell had no very profound 
notion of what Thomism was. 

One who had taught the subject not unnaturally assumed 
that he knew it. Is this, however, by any means certain ? Was 
not the remark in the Encyclical a further reminder that founda- 
tions had to be laid ‘“‘and no foundation is above ground” ? 
The priests, who were largely the leaders of Modernism, were 
often adepts in scholastic phraseology—indeed, von Higel 
complains that Hébert’s very symbolism is aridly scholastic. 
They could distinguish, divide and sub-divide with the best, 
but had they really the root of the matter, or were they among 
those who had learnt, in Fr. Hogan’s phrase, ‘‘ words and nothing 
elsei''? 


It seems impossible that even the hints and beginnings of the 
capitulation to naturalism to be found in Modernist writings 
should not sooner have met with discovery and defeat at the 
hands of real Catholic thinkers. The confusion of the moment 
is incredible. | 

Thus Pére Fontaine, attacking Loisy in 1902, frequently 
contrasted the danger of Loisy and his whole school with the 
orthodoxy of ‘Isidore Després.’”” But “Isidore Després ”’ 
happened to be merely one of Loisy’s eight pseudonyms!! The 
symbolism of Marcel Hébert was, for a long time, well received 
in a Catholic review ‘‘ without upsetting the confidence of its 
readers or alarming the prudence of its editors.” 2 

On the other hand, Charles Maignen (of the school charac- 
terised by Fr. Grisar as hyperconservative) strenuously denied 
the legitimacy of holding any theory of development of doctrine ; 
and Pére Fontaine declared all Biblical criticism to be suspect 
of heretical tendencies. 3 

In various articles in Les Etudes, Lagrange was attacked by 
Pére Brucker as differing from Loisy only in degree. Yet when 
Le Roy wrote an article “‘ Qu’est-ce qu’un dogme ? ”’ in which 
he remarked that the very idea of dogma scandalised the modern 


1 Riviére : Modernisme, p. 129. Guitton, p. 83. 
2 Riviere : Modernisme, p. 151. 
3 Ibid., pp. 131-2. 
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mind, the editor of Quinzaine seemed surprised at theological 
attacks upon it ; whie Le Roy was defended by no less a person 
than Pére Sertillanges, O.P. 

The real gulf that was fixed between Catholic and Modernist 
was at this period hard to see, or, at least, to distinguish from all 
sorts of little ditches that temperament, outlook, and degrees 
of knowledge had, alas, digged between various groups of loyal 
Catholics. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE DUBLIN REVIEW—A LITERARY ADVENTURE 


OF the comparison sometimes drawn between William George 
Ward and his son, G. K. Chesterton has said: “I fancy that the 
comparison has run a little too much to contrast,’’ and he suggests 
that something of the difference in their positions “might be 
traced to a change in the outer world itself,’’ and still more 
to that change in our own outlook wrought by the changing 
times. Yet any description of Wilfrid Ward’s editorship of the 
Dublin Review must necessarily take note of the great contrast 
with his father’s handling of the same position thirty and more 
years earlier ; for when James Bryce wrote: ‘I am glad you 
are going to take in hand what your father once helmed,” he 
was expressing a widely felt sense of something rather significant 
in this succession of son to father. W. G. Ward was interested 
only in theology and philosophy, cared little for politics and 
nothing for general culture: while Wilfrid Ward desired for 
Catholics the widest possible range of human interests. Again, 
W. G. Ward, in taking the Dublin, said that he did so largely to 
prevent its being turned into a Tory organ: while it required 
an effort on his son’s part to admit the expression of political 
views other than Tory. But more fundamental than these was 
the difference in outlook involved in the different answers the 
two men would have given to the question whether the Catholic 
Church “ should still regard itself chiefly as a sort of garrison in 
a fort, for whom the single duty was to fight and keep the flag 
flying, or whether it might regard itself rather as a school with 
a place in the open portico or market place.” 

The father chose the first alternative, the son the second ; 
and those answers, combined with the natural tendencies of the 
two men, produced the most apparent contrast in their handling 
of the Review ; for the father tended, at any rate up to 1870, 
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to gather around himself a very small party and to fight with most 
of his co-religionists ; while the son was incapable of becoming 
a party man, preferred peace to war, and frankly relied for his 
_ success in the Dublin on the widest possible co-operation between 
all classes of Catholics. 

W. G. Ward, Chesterton continues, ‘‘ was an extremist ; but he 
was an extremist in the rational as well as the religious direction. 
While he affirmed the dogmas of the believer with an apocalyptic 
absoluteness worthy of a pontifical throne, he also asked the 
questions of the sceptic with a ferocious clarity which might 
have landed weaker-minded people in a padded cell.”’ In any 
time of controversy “‘ ferocious clarity ”’ is the first of gifts, and 
Ward’s sixteen years’ editing is divided neatly into two con- 
troversial periods—the first, mainly against Catholics, concerned 
Papal Infallibility ; the second, mainly against agnostics, con- 
cerned the Philosophy of Theism. It is by the first controversy— 
in which the ferocity was even more in evidence than the clarity 
—that he is best remembered. He was the leading English 
Ultramontane: “Controversy is his meat and drink,’ said 
Newman, “ and he is never happy except when he is destroying 
the cohesive unity of Catholic brotherhood.’ The judgment is 
unjust in its suggestion that he liked destroying unity and exag- 
gerated in its suggestion that he did destroy it ; if he irritated 
many perfectly orthodox Catholics to perfectly justifiable 
frenzy, it is probable that his very violence was a check on the 
heterodoxy of others ; and at few periods has the Dublin Review 
been so closely studied and solidly influential on the Continent 
of Europe as in the first half of his editorship. Once the principal 
question at issue was answered by the Vatican Council, the 
Dublin became the ground of his philosophical controversies 
with John Stuart Mill, Bain and Huxley. This is no place to 
evaluate these in detail; but unquestionably they forced non- 
theistic philosophy in England to modify some of its fundamental 
ideas, and were not without influence in the revival of Scholastic 
Philosophy. 


Twenty-eight years after his father’s resignation, Wilfrid 
Ward became editor. The times had changed. In spite of the 
Modernist crisis, there was not the same division into parties 
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among the English Catholics in 1906 as there had been in 1862. 
The Dublin—which, as Dr. Barry had said, was the chief rallying- 
ground for combat under the former editorship—became a 
focus for the whole of Catholic opinion during the ten years in 
which it was held by Wilfrid Ward. There is scarcely a pro- 
minent Catholic during those years who is not numbered among 
its contributors, while the editor was exceptionally lucky in the 
help given him by the three sub-editors who covered the years 
1906-15: Reggie Balfour, Bertrand Devas and Stephen Harding. 
In the last year of the editorship, Mgr. Barnes became co-editor. 

The Dublin Review was a far more important matter than 
the Westminster Dining Society, and Wilfrid hesitated pro- 
portionately over undertaking it. My mother held that even 
from a public point of view there was loss as well as gain in his 
doing so. His more serious articles had appeared hitherto in. 
the Quarterly, the Edinburgh or the Nineteenth Century, and my 
mother felt that they had reached and influenced a much wider 
public than seemed possible through a Catholic Review which 
had at that date reached a very low ebb. ‘ You will have more 
worry over it than it is worth,’’ wrote Fr. Tyrrell to him, “I 
have seen death in its eyes for many a long day.” 

There are two dangers in any grouping of Catholics in intel- 
lectual effort, and I think both are brought out in a sentence of 
a review written by Mgr. Benson for the Dublin, which must 
make him blush a little if he ever re-reads it in Heaven. He is 
reviewing the poems of the “ Little Flower ’’—not yet, of course, 
a canonised saint, and he says: “ Sister Teresa is an imaginative 
and holy child rather than a true ‘ contemplative.’ . . . Francis 
Thompson soars higher in one stanza of ‘ The Hound of Heaven ’.”’ 

The first danger then is an exaggeration of the value of literary 
expression which may lead to a depreciation of what is less 
beautifully expressed. Saint Thérése was not a great poet, 
hence Mgr. Benson concludes wrongly that she was not a great 
mystic. And this viewpoint might easily lead a group of intel- 
lectuals into the further error of feeling that the intellectual life 
of the Church was all-important and must dominate all other 
interests. 

The second danger is very different, but perhaps even more 
acute, If Catholics get together too much and too exclusively to 
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talk to each other about each other, they begin to lose all sense 
of intellectual proportion. The Catholic poet becomes in their 
eyes the greatest of poets, the Catholic artist the greatest of 
artists. This danger we have always with us, and it is keenly 
recalled by Mgr. Benson’s review. Francis Thompson was a 
great poet, but not one of the greatest of poets. He went deep, 
he soared high, but his range was narrow. Yet I remember an 
ardent Thompsonite who, when told of a lecture entitled ‘‘ The 
Genius and Limitations of Francis Thompson,” said: “‘ His 
genius I realise, but where are his limitations ? ”’ 

With social activities and family life neither of the two men 
who now became responsible for the Dublin—for Reggie Balfour 
was in fact a partner rather than a sub-editor—could be in danger 
of regarding too exclusively the intellectual side of Catholic 
life: yet both were determined that in a work which was in 
fact an intellectual one, the quality put forth should be the 
highest they could command. 

The difficulty in writing about the Dublin during those ten 
years is a difficulty in ceasing to read it. The first numbers 
taken down at random became at once so engrossing it was hard 
to pass on—and there were forty numbers to look over. I 
wonder how many reviews would stand such a test after a lapse 
of a quarter-century. 

“It became,’ says my mother, “‘ the expression of a large 
and candid attitude towards life and the events of the time.”’ 
But she says also: “ This undertaking was more ephemeral 
than the rest of Wilfrid’s literary work, and relatively not so 
important ’’—and here I think she was wrong. 

During those years it was of quite primary importance that 
there should be for Catholic thought a focus, a centre and a 
medium of expression, that was at once wide-minded and loyal. 
Wilfrid took on the editorship at the height of the Modernist 
movement within the Church, just before the Encyclical Pascendi 
brought the issues into the open. What his father would have 
been at such a moment is not difficult to guess—an avenging 
angel and a catastrophe. Wilfrid saw the problem mainly as 
one of a contact that had been broken, but could be remade, 
between the riches of Catholic truth and the minds of many 
Catholics. To the remaking of the contact he devoted his whole 
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effort. That such a policy should have caused Modernists to 
brand him as a reactionary and anti-Modernists to fear him as 
a dangerous revolutionary is natural enough: all this aspect of 
his editorship will be treated in the next chapter. But from the 
first the best minds were with him. 

On the appearance of the first number, Bishop Hedley wrote 
enthusiastically : 


“To me, it seems to be a great Catholic success. It would 
not be hard for you and your brilliant fellow workers to make 
up a striking and popular number of a Quarterly. The difficulty 
is to do this within the limits, not merely of Catholic orthodoxy, 
but of Catholic loyalty and sentiment. In the unrestricted play 
of opinion which marks periodical writing at the present day, we, 
of course, are heavily handicapped by the salutary claims of 
our faith and our spirit. Nothing rejoices me so much as to see 
our best men piously accepting these conditions, and yet arrest- 
ing the attention of the world. 

“T have read the number through with very great pleasure— 
and with a new hope for Catholic influence in this country in 
the immediate future.” 


Two years later Hilaire Belloc wrote of the April number, 
1908 : 


‘Do let me congratulate you on this number of the ‘ Dublin ’ 
it is quite admirable. I always hesitate to write this sort of 
thing, however strongly I feel it, because it is presumptuous, 
but I must enlarge my soul. There is such a variety of articles, 
and all of them so interesting to people who like to read. It is 
perfectly true to say that I have not read any other magazine 
except this for a long time, and you will find lots of other people 
saying the same thing. 

‘ Lilly’s article on Dr. Fortescue’s book set me thinking about 
Duchesne. Is there anyone who can do a good article on 
Duchesne’s work ? It has always struck me as the most illu- 
minating and suggestive of all readable and scholarly works 
on the origins of the Church, besides which it contains irony in 
the absence of which all writing is like cooking in the absence of 
salt. I say it with some hesitation but with profound conviction, 
that my article is the least readable in the number, but it will 
serve its turn please God, when all my economic articles are put 
into a book. I ought not to have said ‘ mutual credit,’ I ought 
to have said ‘ mutual obligation ’—a small point but in technical 
writing accuracy is everything. Anyhow, the argument is 
novel, and that’s what we want in that jaded old science, In 
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economics I am Modernist, but then economics fall within the 
sphere of human reason and are susceptible to human experience. 

“ By the way, to go back to the article on the Eastern Church, 
which is really delightful: Why is Lilly so mild to Hutton ? 
. . . This leads me to a further digression: Do you happen to 
know why the Cambridge History which you also notice is so 
extraordinarily uneven? ... I am going to get Rait of New 
College to review that volume, but it is a weakness on my part 
for he dare not review his fellows as they deserve. St. Cyres is 
interesting in the fourth chapter on the Gallican Church which 
I read a week ago, but I am surprised at the hardening of his 
mind against the human faith during the last few years. How- 
ever, everybody has been going one way or the other in Theology 
during the last few years. 

«‘ This letter is long, rambling, and to no point. Do not answer 
it. I began it under the idea that I would only write a word 
of congratulation upon the real excellence of this number—which 
everybody feels as I do, and I have wandered into other things.”’ 


Wilfrid Ward was, as Bishop Hedley recognised, attempting 
something entirely new. This, too, was noted by the non- 
Catholic world—-and it is interesting to note the closeness of the 
attention paid to it by other reviews in the years of his editorship. 

The Dublin, edited by W. G. Ward, had been a very 
different affair—theological, didactic, not aiming at culture 
or seriously at any non-Catholic audience, it had contrasted with 
the brilliant Home and Foreign, which had every quality which 
its rival lacked—except the very important one of orthodoxy. 
Wilfrid was aiming at a fusion of the two ideals. After six years 
of his editorship, Canon Barry drew out the contrast in which 
the son and successor of Ideal Ward—whose centenary it was— 
stood, as in so much else, rather beside Newman than beside 
his father. 


“It was a question, once more, of ideals; and [William 
George] Ward, to whom religion directly handled, exclusively 
kept in view as the sole interest of mankind, was all in all, 
could not imagine why Newman should deal with culture as if 
it were an end in itself. That in these considerations a most 
momentous inquiry is opened, who will deny ? How is civilisa- 
tion, modern or ancient, related to the Gospel? The claims of 
art, of literature, of science, of economics, of the political order, 
what is their value where Christianity reigns ? If ever there was 
need of a Concordat, surely it was here. And Newman (who 
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never would encourage mixed education for Catholics) had 
clearly seized the elements of which a reconciliation was desirable. 
He had given to the pursuit of culture orthodox safeguards, 
leading Mark Pattison to describe him as ‘ the only philosophical 
exponent in our language ’ of the Catholic university system.” 


My father saw, in fact, in the conduct of a great Catholic 
review, many of the possibilities he had seen in a great Catholic 
University—in esse in Louvain, tm posse in Dublin. 

The qualities which make a successful writer are not always 
those which make a good editor. Writers have a tendency to be 
jealous of other men’s work—a defect absolutely fatal for an 
editor, and from which Wilfrid Ward was singularly free ; he 
waxed enthusiastic over good work done by others. He had also 
another quality superlatively necessary for an editor—confidence 
in his own judgment. If he believed a man to be a thinker, he 
said so ; if others disagreed with him, he was not shaken but did 
his best to convert them. This judgment had to be exercised 
both on articles offered to the Review and on contemporary 
thought to be dealt with in the Review. 

A great event in the history of Christian thought was the 
appearance of Chesterton’s Orthodoxy in 1908 and Wilfrid 
Ward was among those who recognised this fact and proclaimed 
it in one of his best articles in the Dublin Review. Such recogni- 
tion was by no means universal, for Chesterton’s writings did not 
fit into the established forms or comply with the requirements 
of the pedants. Before his thoughts had soaked into the con- 
temporary mind, he was received in many quarters as a mere 
jester in cap and bells. 

“They assume,” wrote Wilfrid Ward, “that he is mainly 
frivolous, I that he is intensely serious.”’ 

Chesterton’s paradoxical manner was, said Wilfrid Ward, 
“ the administration of intellectual stimulants, or the application 
to a tired and bored world of a tremendous shower-bath in order 
to brace it and renew its normal activities. . . . 

“IT class his thought—though not his manner—with that of 


such men as Burke, Butler and Coleridge. . . . Old arguments 
come upon us in these pages with a new force that is almost 
startling.” 


Orthodoxy fulfilled Wilfrid Ward’s ideal, for it really was a 
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restatement of the Catholic creed in terms understood by the 
world of to-day. And a significant point is that the Modernists 
did not for one moment recognise its value because Chesterton 
did not speak the language of scholarship. He spoke the univer- 
sal language of man which is what the genius always finds and 
the lesser man misses. What a sense Chesterton gave one in 
youth of a great wind of Catholic truth that blew through the 
world scattering falsehood as so much dust. Wilfrid Ward was 
still young enough in mind to be carried away by enthusiasm. 
And the Dublin Review hailed the genius who was to be to the 
Christian thought of the Twentieth Century what Newman had 
been to the Nineteenth Century. 


“The spectacle,” wrote Wilfrid Ward, ‘of this intensely 
active and earnest modern intellect, with all its array of paradox 
and quaint conceit, with its disdain of conventionality, its wilful 
indulgence in exaggeration, its streaks of irreverent imagination 
thrown across deeply reverent thoughts, its occasional exhibition 
of honest Philistine human nature unrestrained by fastidious 
taste—the spectacle, in short, of Mr. Chesterton’s whole, forcible 
energising self, with its strength and its defects, fired by the 
Christian dogma and ethics, as though he had lived in the days 
of Nero or Marcus Aurelius, is just the tonic which a jaded 
generation needs. And it reminds us how much that is indis- 
pensable in the inheritance of Christendom our own age has 
ceased adequately to realise and is in danger of lightly 
abandoning.”’ 


The two elements in the Dublin which chiefly drew the atten- 
tion of the non-Catholic world were the pure literature and the 
articles on politics, home and foreign. 

Re-reading these old numbers, one notes particularly the 
writing of Professor Phillimore on Classical, F. Y. Eccles on 
French, Alfred Percival Graves on Irish Literature ; my mother 
on Methods in Fiction; above all the articles of Mrs. Meynell. 
A determination to appraise fashion and not be swept along with 
it is a recurrent note. In the ‘‘ Recent Books ’”’ (an element in 
the Review deemed of great importance by the editor), we meet 
it often. Reviewing a somewhat unpleasant French novel, 
Josephine Ward wrote that it revealed “‘a mentality that, if 
understood, would we have no doubt, be still antipathetic to 
the British public But that public is very careless, very busy, 
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and, at the present moment, has a slavish appetite for the latest 
thing in fashionable culture.” 

In an essay on “‘ An Agnostic Defeat,’’ G. K. Chesterton recalls 
the fact that, while Huxley, the agnostic, was supposed to have 
defeated Gladstone, the Christian, in a dispute about the Gadarene 
swine, quoted everywhere, few had ever heard of the crushing 
defeat of Huxley and Mill (admitted by the latter) by W. G. 
Ward on the subject of memory. 


‘Whenever a controversialist was ‘ going the way the world 
is going’ (to quote the snobbish ideal of Matthew Arnold) his 
victories are commemorated with a trophy. But if a man fights 
a losing fight—then he is never forgiven if he does not lose. If 
he has the bad taste to get the victory when Fate (otherwise 
known as Fashion) has already begun to weep iron tears over 
his sure defeat—then it shall not be forgiven him. He has done 
an awiul thing ; he has avoided the unavoidable.” 


~ 


In literature, as in all human life, there was then a need for 
that centrality of thought, not too much swayed by the fashion 
of the moment, for which the Dublin stood, and so felt the 
group who were now gathered to build it up. 

G. K. Chesterton was not yet a Catholic, but his articles were 
certainly at home in the Dublin. His “‘ Modern Surrender of 
Women ’’—with its description of the “‘ prostrate and penitent 
Miss Pankhurst,’ owning that men had always been right in 
their admiration for that silly game of politics which older and 
stronger women had treated as childish—caused some stir 
among the suffragettes, who were just then a feature of English 
life. In Mr. Belloc’s articles on ‘“ The International” and “A 
Method of Writing History,” much was outlined which his 
books later developed and which has become of acute interest 
in our own time. His fiscal articles were still more noteworthy— 
and noted. 

The Book Studies, some quite long, some very short, occupied 
forty or fifty pages of each number, and in them can be found 
some of the best work that was put into the Review. Mer. 
Benson's can always be picked out, and are particularly excellent. 
Surely he is suffering to-day from an unfair eclipse, as a result 
of an excessive fever of admiration in his lifetime. His historical 
work had in it a great quality of imagination and pictorial 
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value. Besides these, there is both in his articles and his reviews 
for the Dublin a delicate handling and keen appreciation of purely 
spiritual and mystical books. My mother pressed her stern views 
of literary morality on the sub-editor and the family group, and 
my sister and I were allowed to do only a very occasional review 
when we had proved a complete reading of the book and sufficient 
knowledge of the subject to enable us to handle it without too 
amateuratouch. It was impressed upon us that a review must be 
well written and, however short, a little work of art. This was, 
of course, not achieved in every case, and my mother was told 
by a disgruntled contributor that she always wanted reviews to 
begin: “‘ An idea is like a mountain,” and to proceed for half a 
page before the name of the book was divulged. 

Longer experience of the type of review that is a mere picking 
of the author’s brains has made me understand her better. Of 
work done in Recent Books by F. Y. Eccles, George Wyndham 
wrote : 

“He is not your mere battledore reviewer returning to the 


author his shuttlecock a little frayed. He has fecundity and 
ripe sayings—‘an arsenal of glory and a granary of vital 
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Savours. 


By way of change, my mother suggested in one number that 
authors should review their own books, comparing one book with 
another, telling if they pleased which they preferred and why. 

Chesterton’s review of /agic—explaining all he would say to 
the author ‘‘ were he my friend. But I have always found him 
my worst enemy ’’—is by far the best of these auto-reviews (as 
they were called). But my mother’s review of Horace Blake is 
also entertaining and ends with the confession that had she 
remembered the Bab Ballads and Lost Mr. Blake who “‘ was a 
regular out and out hardened old sinner,’’ she would have named 
her hero otherwise. 

Every quarter came a chronicle of Scriptural work—Latin, 
French, English and German. The work on Scripture, both in 
reviews and articles, was chiefly handled by Dom John Chapman, 
Father Hugh Pope, and Dr. Barry. Professor Windle’s well- 
known initials, B.C.A.W. (pronounced by the family to rhyme 
with Macaw), appear perhaps more frequently than any others, 
for he did nearly the whole of the Review’s scientific work. 


I.R. P 
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But the feature that attracted most attention in the con- 
temporary Press was the work on home politics by various 
pens, and especially Wilfrid Ward’s own articles. There was 
some correspondence with the publishers, when my father first 
took the Review, about his own very definite political views 
and the possible effect on the circulation, and my father wrote : 


“T believe the strength of the Review and its source of success 
will largely be that it will represent conviction. . . . There are 
some topics on which any line gives offence to some. And I 
believe that the best chance I have of making the Review a 
success is by taking a definite line on current topics, and not t by 
trimming or being colourless.”’ 


To me my father’s political side always seemed as weak as his 
theological was strong. Whereas in theology he could enter 
into minds most opposed to his own with understanding and 
sympathy, a political opponent was apt to irritate him ; and his 
arguments on these subjects never seemed to me so lucid and 
convincing—perhaps because I did not always agree with him. 
But people more competent than I rated his political judgments 
highly. The volume of his correspondence with parliamentary 
leaders on both sides of the House is great; and it was from 
such men as Lord Curzon, Lord Cromer, Arthur Balfour, Lord 
Hugh Cecil, George Wyndham and Lord Haldane that his Dublin 
articles won appreciation. 

He was entirely willing where matters purely political were 
concerned, to have articles on both sides, and this policy proved 
very successful. There were articles both Conservative and 
Liberal on the Reform of the House of Lords, and later on the 
passing of the Parliament Act. There were articles on Irish 
Policy by a Catholic Home Ruler and a Catholic Unionist. 
There were a number of articles on Poor Law Reform, written 
rather from a Labour angle, while Wilfrid Ward and Lord Hugh 
Cecil wrote of ‘‘ Some Diseases of the House of Commons ”’ and 
“The Tyranny of Democracy,’ and Mr. Chesterton demanded : 
‘““ What is a Conservative ?’’ But some political questions were 
also so definitely Catholic that there was no room for divergence 
of opinion, and here the Dublin provided for a constant hammer- 
ing in of the best Catholic thought on the minds of English- 
men. Article after article on the Education Bill—by Bishop 
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Brown, by the Editor; on a Catholic University for Ireland— 
by the Bishop of Limerick, by Sir Bertram Windle—brought 
out the permanent elements and introduced fresh considerations 
emphasising what was not for Catholics an open question. 
“ Help me to make them see,”’ wrote George Wyndham to my 
father on the Education Bill of 1906 and the British public. 
“It is dear of them to jump at a compromise, but silly to jump 
before looking.”” The Dublin tried with some success to make 
them look. 

‘‘T conceive,” says a rather pompous young man in an 
American novel, “that the first business of a journal is to 
instruct its readers.’’ ‘‘ You’re wrong,’’ comes the answer, 
“its first business is to get itself read.” In this the Dublin 
succeeded. The circulation increased enormously ; at one time 
it was quadrupled. It began to be taken as a review, at once 
interesting and representative of a distinctive point of view, 
in clubs and reading-rooms. It was much canvassed and quoted. 

My mother in Out of Due Time described the urge that lay 
upon Wilfrid and which made him undertake such a work and 
succeed in carrying it out : 


“ His practical English mind demanded that something should 
be done to bridge the chasm between the very rich in spiritual 
gifts and the very desolate. If he had found and realised the 
prevalence of some horrible disease he would have said : ‘ What’s 
to be done now ? ’—and in the same way he demanded of busy, 
tired parish priests and comfortable, quiet old laymen, ‘ What’s 
to be done now to make faith intelligible and reasonable to those 
who have been educated in the language of a new civilisation ? ’ 
That that civilisation might be decadent and morbid was not the 
point, the point being that it was in possession of the minds of 
men. Greek may be a finer language than English, but it is not 
usually of so much use in dealing with the inhabitants of the 
British Isles.”’ 


CHAPTER XII 
THE DUBLIN REVIEW AND ORTHODOXY 


“I MYSELF ascribe the attitude of Catholics who do not enter 
into the line of thought I have endeavoured to urge, principally 
to a certain decay of the habit of genuine and candid theological 
thinking among us. Where the habit of theological thought is 
suspended theology becomes the mere learning by heart of the 
phrases and conclusions of former generations. Therefore, one 
who expresses in modern language even principles generally 
recognised among Catholic divines when ,theology was more 
active, incurs censure, based really on the unfamiliar sound of 
his words. When memory has taken the place of thought in 
the study of theology this is natural; as only the form and not 
the substance of theology is really grasped. 

‘“T hope your Grace will not think I go too far in hazarding 
this opinion. But I do think that it is what the world will 
recognise if these controversies become public. And I cannot 
but feel acutely that whereas the Catholic Church has in the 
past had theological thinkers equal to any emergency, the con- 
tinuance of such thought, and even the real appreciation of the 
theology of the past, is being neglected just when the religious 
world in England needs it most, and is most ready to give it 
fair consideration.’’—Wiulfrid Ward to Cardinal Bourne. 


Other considerations besides those purely literary were 
involved in taking over a Catholic quarterly at this period. On 
my father’s side the question had to be weighed of whether it 
would be possible to steer the necessary middle course between 
heresy-hunters and heretics, on Archbishop Bourne’s the ques- 
tion of whether Wilfrid Ward was the person best fitted to steer 
that course. For although the choice of an editor was in the 
hands of Messrs, Burns and Oates, the Archbishop of West- 
minster was necessarily consulted and might have uttered a 
veto. 

I think it highly doubtful, fond though he was of my father, 
whether Cardinal Vaughan would have approved the appoint- 
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ment of this particular successor to Canon Moyes, who, as Mr. 
Snead-Cox wrote to Archbishop Bourne, “ does not disguise his 
distrust of our proposed editor.’ 

Wilfrid wrote to the Archbishop : 


“ Moyes is sure to object to me ; but it is just that narrowness 
of a certain kind which makes him object to me which makes it 
impossible that the Dublin should under him command any 
influence or respect in the thinking world. And now, when in 
France and even in Italy the point of view which I have for years 
given attention to is recognised by all the adlest Catholics, it 
does seem most unfortunate that it should be boycotted in the 
Dublin. 

“The Dublin under me would not be nearly so ‘liberal’ as 
the Revue du Clergé Francais.” 

This same Revue du Clergé Francais had just published a very 
laudatory account of the work and thought of Wilfrid Ward, 
and one of his perils at the moment was friendly attention from 
those who wanted to turn him into a Modernist. Fr. Thurston 
warned him of the danger of getting identified in the public 
mind with the group which centred in the Quinzaine, and Cardinal 
Merry del Val wrote in the same strain. 

Besides the difficulty (shown in earlier chapters) of distinguish- 
ing not merely between groups but between individuals, Wilfrid 
Ward was subjected during these years to a rather special strain. 
His hatred for the stifling of thought in the name of orthodoxy 
led to his being suspect by a certain rather rigid type of Catholic, 
while undoubtedly a bid was being made for his support by some 
Modernists. Early in the century before events had advanced 
far enough for him to declare himself, I find letters from Paul 
Sabatier, Marcel Hébert and others treating him with deference, 
interpreting his books in their own sense. For instance in 1903 
Sabatier wrote: ‘‘ The reading of your fine book [Problems and 
Persons] has given me real joy. I have read it from cover to 
cover with the liveliest interest. It has taught me a great deal, 
and I find in it a warmth of life which is your special gift but 
which in this volume pulses in every line’’; and in 1906: “ It 
seems to me that we are in agreement all along the line.”’ 

Wilfrid’s position, for the moment, in that larger world of 
scholarship, for whose opinion he cared quite a lot, would have 
been immensely strengthened by his going Modernist. And it 
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must at moments have been rather galling when certain Catholics 
assumed his solidarity with men whose overtures he had rejected 
and who were in consequence beginning at this very time to 
belittle him. 

Could the Dublin promote genuine Catholic thought and avoid 
labels at a time when thought itself was suspect by so many ? 

“TI talked to Cardinal Merry del Val about the Dudlin,”’ 
Wilfrid wrote to Archbishop Bourne, “‘and he seemed quite 
satisfied with the line I propose to take. It came at the end ofa 
long discussion on other subjects, and he did not commit himself 
to any very definite opinions, but he seemed perfectly satisfied.”’ 

Would this satisfaction continue ? 

To become editor of a quarterly was to offer a wide target to 
those who wanted to attack, and there were some of these at 
both extremes. Wilfrid had, on the other hand, very good 
friends among the more distinguished ecclesiastics of the time. 
“N.B.,” wrote Cardinal (then Abbot) Gasquet to him, “ be 
very careful at first in your philosophical statements, there are 
heresy hunters after you. Verbum sap.” 


‘““T should be sorry if any trouble were to arise,’ wrote the 
Franciscan Fr. David Fleming, a Consultor of the Holy Office ; 
“such trouble always throws back a sound progressive move- 
ment. I need not inform you certain people in Rome (I am 
not alluding to officials) are only too anxious to find fault and 
to criticise. 

“Tam sure that the Dublin is destined to do a lot of good. .. . 
It is absolutely necessary to use the language of the Twentieth 
Century and not that of the Thirteenth. 

“Still we must be cautious and prudent... . 

‘“T have followed your treatment of the various questions of 
our time for some years back with the greatest interest. I do 
not think you have made any serious mistakes, but I am afraid 
some people may have mistaken your meaning. The wording 
at times was not sufficiently clear to guard against misconcep- 
tion. Mivart, that poor lunatic (R.I.P.), quoted you once in a 
letter which reached Rome as having given him the lead to 
write the absurd articles known to us all. It was most unjust. 
Had the man been sane, it would have been criminal. Things of 
that kind give rise to suspicions which it takes time to dissipate.” 


This letter indicates one of the principal difficulties at this 
moment of transition. “‘ Extreme people on the progressive 
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side,” Fr. Fleming said in the same letter, ‘“‘ have done us a 
great deal of harm ’’—and in nothing had they done so more 
_ than in this matter of language. 

Then, too, injured susceptibilities were bound to play a certain 
part. People whose articles had been rejected because they were 
not of a sufficiently high literary standard were but too apt to 
put it down to lack of orthodoxy on the editor’s part. In an 
early number an article of Baron von Hiigel’s had appeared— 
not on matters Biblical, but on one of those profounder poetical 
views which Abbot Butler and Pére de Grandmaison have 
greatly admired. The article was, as Fr. Fleming remarked, 
“vague and anything but English’. . . adding: “‘ He is not 
a very luminous writer or thinker.’’ My mother wrote to my 
father that she and Reggie Balfour had read it with wet towels 
round their heads trying to understand it. 

An indignant letter reached Archbishop’s House shortly after- 
wards saying that my father had rejected a “‘ refutation ’’ which 
proved that this article was obviously heterodox, the Baron 
holding a position identical with ontologism. Would Archbishop 
Bourne “insist that some refutation’’ be published “ either 
mine or someone else’s ? ”’ 

Informed of this by the Archbishop, Wilfrid answered : 


““ November 12, 19006. 

“Many thanks for the enclosed. I have not the very slightest 
feeling against publishing a criticism on von Hiigel’s article. I 
declined X’s paper in the usual formal way, pleading pressure 
on space, but my true reason was that its literary quality is 
really not up to Dublin Review form. If I insert such articles the 
Review will inevitably lose all the prestige which it has gained. 
I should be very glad if some one of competence as a thinker 
and writer were to give me an article from a different standpoint 
to von Hiigel’s. I will endeavour to find some one and let you 
know. .. . 

‘“‘T should be too glad to print anything, for example, by Father 
Gerard—or still better Bishop Hedley.” 


In a second letter he wrote: 


“TI may point out that von Hiigel expressly dealt with the 
difference between his theory and ontologism. X seems to me 
to adopt a theory of condemnations which, as I have often pointed 
out, reduces the whole system to an absurdity. Again and again 
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the truth is something like a condemned proposition, just as St. 
Augustine’s theory of grace was something like that of Jansenius. 
The principle that the thoroughly Catholic attitude is to keep as 
far as possible from what has been condemned would have 
made it part of Catholic loyalty to become a Monophysite when 
Nestorianism was pronounced heretical ; and that of course was 
what some people did, making the further condemnation of 
their excesses on the other side necessary.’ 


The last thing my father would have claimed was absolute 
inerrancy for any of his contributors or indeed for himself. He 
believed in the Pope’s infallibility, not in that of the individual 
Catholic. As Newman points out, in ages of really vigorous 
Catholic thought a man puts out a view on a point of theology 
or philosophy, another opposes him, finally, after many stages of 
discussion Rome is the final court of appeal, mistakes having 
been largely sifted out in the course of the discussion. Infal- 
libility, which prevents any danger of the slightest error getting 
into the Church’s official teaching, should enable such discussion 
to be the keener and more untrammelled. Thus St. Thomas and 
St. Bonaventure could disagree profoundly, as can all those 
modern scholastics to whom Scholasticism is once more a living 
system. 

Again in the Apologia Newman has shown how, while Pro- 
testants commonly think that a monopoly of free and keen 
thought belongs to them and Catholics have solely the principle 
of authority, yet in reality as matter of history, the two princi- 
ples of keen thought and safeguarding authority have both 
belonged to Catholicism. 


“ It is necessary for the very life of religion, viewed in its large 
operations and its history, that the warfare should be inces- 
santly carried on. ... Catholic Christendom is no simple 
exhibition of religious absolutism, but presents a continuous 
picture of Authority and Private Judgment alternately advanc- 
ing and retreating as the ebb and flow of the tide.”’ 


The days of the theological schools my father loved to think of 
and desired to see again. Far from being distressed, he was 
delighted at a discussion on one of his articles that took place 
at a Glasgow seminary: was it or was it not a “‘ novissima 
theologia ? ”’ 
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“The document from Glasgow seems to me very good and 
useful. It is just what I want to have these questions thoroughly 
threshed out. I see nothing unfair in it. Each question needs 
careful distinctions in being answered. Who can have said that 
St. Thomas adopted all the conclusions of the Arabians!! J 
never did. He was their great opponent. But he understood 
them. His predecessors did not know the questions they raised.” 


This discussion was probably the outcome of the two articles, 
“St Thomas Aquinas and Medieval Thought,’ which appeared 
in January, 1906, and the first part of ‘‘ For Truth or for Life,”’ 
October, 1906. 

In 1906-7 the Dublin was attacked by the Catholic Times, 
The Catholic Fireside, by a paper called Rome, and in a series of 
anonymous propositions forwarded by Archbishop Bourne for 
reply. To some of these attacks the answer was easy. The 
Rome article had quoted something which had never been said 
by the Dublin Review, part of a review of a book which had never 
even been mentioned in its columns! ‘ While I am prepared,”’ 
Wilfrid wrote, “ to justify or retract any passages in the Review 
which are considered to be ‘ dangerous errors’ I can hardly be 
called upon to justify or retract what I have not published at all.”’ 

With reference to the anonymous propositions, he wrote to 
Archbishop Bourne in June, 1907 : 


“ My dear Lord, 

“ Thank you for your enclosures. They confirm my opinion 
that a careful and businesslike answer on my part is needed. I 
shall bring into it what I have not hitherto thought well to notice 
publicly—the actual falsification of the text of the Dublin Review 
to which critics who apparently desire to damage it in the eyes 
of Rome have had resort. I do not think, if ever it becomes 
necessary to make the matter public, that this will give general 
edification as to the character of our critics. One long para- 
graph was quoted in one paper which never appeared in the review 
at all. It was an invention. In the same paper an opinion which 
I quoted as that of some one else was given as my opinion. 

“For the rest will your Grace kindly bear in mind that the 
insistence on what is unfamiliar in-the constitution of the Church, 
in its bearing on new sciences—unfamiliar just because they are 
new,—but yet most necessary for the intellectual troubles of the 
times, inevitably provokes charges of rashness and unorthodoxy 
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from minds of a certain class. I am now telling in Cardinal 
Newman’s Life the story of his editorship of the Rambler. Bishop 
Brown of Newport delated him to Rome for an article, and Dr. 
Ullathorne, tho’ partly sympathising with Newman, was so little 
alive to the importance of the work he was doing that he got him 
to resign the editorship. Years later Newman conclusively 
refuted the charge against the article of heterodoxy and showed 
that he was only interpreting and limiting the meaning of a 
recognised theological principle in the light of history, not denying 
that principle. But his work had been nipped in the bud. He 
never recovered the shock of Dr. Ullathorne’s action. ‘It was 
like the pat of a lion’s paw,’ he wrote. 

“The same thing happened with the 13th century schoolmen 
and as your Grace knows three propositions of St. Thomas 
Aquinas himself were solemnly condemed by a Synod at Paris— 
a condemnation not revoked for fifty years. The reason for this 
was parallel to that of Newman’s case. St. Thomas was held to 
be denying the theological truth of God’s omnipotence when he 
was really only limiting its practical application by showing, in 
order to justify a theory of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, that certain 
things might be extra objectum omntpotentiae, and intrinsically 
impossible. The misconception of ecclesiastical authority 
arose from the fact that they had not properly mastered the 
questions raised by the (to them) new Metaphysics. I mention 
these great names only to show that even with all the skill of 
a St. Thomas or a Newman one cannot escape fierce denuncia- 
tion if one is breaking unfamiliar ground, as the bearings of new 
questions are not at once understood. Much less can I hope to 
escape it. And many of the critics are moreover persons who 
are not alive to the difficulties one is striving to meet, and there- 
fore treat as wanton innovation what is written under a sense of 
duty. I am—I may say—always careful to take theological 
advice as a precaution against real danger. 

“It is only by a full discussion of the objections raised that 
one can bring out fully one’s precise meaning and show its 
orthodoxy. I can only hope that your Grace will not take the 
fact of objections being raised,—which is zmevitable however true 
and orthodox my meaning may be,—as 7m itself any proof that 
what I have said was not orthodox and was not even necessary 
to be said. 

‘“T will add that the only criticism among the papers you 
have sent me which I feel would be forcible, if it were true is 
that which represents me as indisposed to submit to authority. 
But it is in reality a most unwarrantable inference. If I wrote a 
treatise on political philosophy and pointed out the ideal action 
of perfect rulers and the conditions of perfect legislation I should 
think it very unfair to be represented (1) as lecturing the King 
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of England, (2) as indisposed to obey the English law. My 
critics seem to me to be of similar unfairness.’’ 


Several of the anonymous comments, as well as newspapers, 
had in like manner put in or left out words or phrases which 
altered the meaning of what was being attacked. 

The culminating point of misrepresentation was a really 
funny one: an article appeared in an Italian paper describing 
Wilfrid as ‘‘ Umfrido Ward, author of Robert Elsmere !”’ 

To have written that novel would certainly not help a man’s 
reputation for orthodoxy! Most of the attacks, however, 
came from Englishmen and were based not on what Wilfrid had 
not written, but on what he had. 


“IT quite agree with what you say,’’ wrote Cardinal Gasquet 
to him in another letter, “ about the danger of having men like 
X, who don’t understand modern thought or language, but 
unfortunately we have got to ‘ suffer them.’ 

“I told him the obvious meaning of your language . . . but 
I evidently made no impression on him.”’ 


The real trouble often was that the want of understanding 
was not concerned with expression merely but with thought. 

It would be strange if there had not resulted from the training 
so widely prevalent even in the first twenty-five years of the 
scholastic revival a certain number of men whose equipment for 
judging was simply a mechanical one. There were, too, indeed 
there always must be, even with the most perfect of trainings, 
men whose knowledge was not equal to their own opinion of it. 
Such men are always the most ardent of heresy hunters. They 
suspect any expression that is new to them, anything they do 
not understand. 

One instance of this was brought to Wilfrid’s attention by 
Fr. John Chapman : 


“TI have been defending you,’’ he wrote—‘ I hope you will 
forgive me. Certain learned theologians were deeply distressed 
and pained, I understood, at your review of Waggett’s book ;— 
they thought you reduced miracles to the level of natural phe- | 
nomena, I read it,—and for nearly Io minutes afterwards 
thought likewise. Then it flashed upon me that you meant the 
opposite. I hurriedly wrote off a defence of you. The reply 
was that I was unintelligible ; and I was apparently put down 
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as also disbelieving in miracles. A second letter was understood ; 
result,—you were put down as orthodox but ‘ obscure.’ I said 
that as I had been similarly misunderstood, I could not but 
think the word too strong ! 

‘““T have since talked to the ring-leader. He is inclined to 
hold, and has even taught, what I told him I thought only half- 
Christian. . 

““(He] seemed to think miracles were rare, isolated interpositions 
(or even ‘ interferences’) of a Deity who usually lets things 
alone, like the Epicurean Divinities ;—and that they are only 
meant for the use of Apologetic theologians. 

“T take it that Our Lord did miracles out of compassion as 
well as ‘ to show forth His glory’ (the Gospels say so), and that 
God still works in His own world in love and in answer to prayer 
(and even in anger), as well as to convert the wicked. 

“But I do not wonder at people, who hold the view these 
theologians did, finding it difficult to grasp what I conceive to 
be your meaning. 

“Please forgive this long rigmarole. [ inflict it on you for 
two reasons : 

“(z) that you may send me a post card saying whether I 
have—in general, more or less—interpreted you rightly. 

“ (2) that you may know that what you wrote is liable (like 
Holy Scripture) to be misunderstood ;—and that you may have 
the opportunity, if you think fit, of making your view clearer 
on another occasion.”’ 


It was a graver matter to hear from Abbot Gasquet that 
Archbishop Bagshawe had delated Wilfrid Ward to Rome. 

Archbishop Bagshawe was something of a curiosity. His 
kindness of heart was so extreme that any priest who got into 
trouble in any other diocese had been sure of a refuge with him. 
While he was its bishop, Nottingham had come to be known as 
the Refugium Peccatorum. He was extreme, too, in other ways, 
for he condemned the Primrose League as a secret society and 
forbade his flock to join it. Before this date (1907—-he was now 
78) he had given up his diocese, been made an Archbishop im 
partibus and was living in retirement. 

The rumour that he had delated Wilfrid proved premature : 
indeed perhaps it was the rumour which later produced the dela- 
tion. For Cardinal (then Archbishop) Bourne asked his secretary 
to communicate with Mgr. Bagshawe on the point. 


“The Archbishop desires me to take this opportunity of saying 
that he has heard with some concern that Your Grace has delated 
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to the Holy See the first number (under Mr. Ward’s editorship) of 
the Dublin Review—by reason, it may be, of some passage which 
may have been understood in a sense that was not intended, and 
which it does not necessarily bear. 

“ If the Archbishop has been misinformed, my mentioning the 
matter now will enable Your Grace to authorise him to contradict 
the report that has come to him.” 


Mgr. Bagshawe replied that he had not delated the Review, 
but very shortly after this he sent to Archbishop’s House a 
series of strictures on Wilfrid’s own articles, “‘ For Truth or for 
Life,’ which appeared in the Dublin of October, 1906 and April, 
mao 7,4 

These articles were written chiefly to help two classes of mind 
with which my father was in especially close contact—those of 
good will outside the Church who might well be within her fold 
but for a conviction of her obscurantism, her hostility to science 
and progress and the large number of Catholics whose faith 
was endangered on the one hand by the corrosive effect of 
Modernism and on the other by a blind hostility to it which in 
the name of orthodoxy would fain root up the wheat with the 
tares of modern thought. 

The loss of a habit of deep reflection on the truths of theology 
and a realisation of the fulness of their content had, he felt, 
left the Catholic mind open to a grave danger, Six years earlier, 
when still full of great hopes of Fr. Tyrrell, he had written to my 
mother of his meeting with a professor at one of our larger 
seminaries who reported to him the judgment of several of his 
friends at another seminary concerning the students. 


“ He says that the only writer who does them good and enables 
them to take an interest in theology is Tyrrell. He says that 
apart from Tyrrell the general attitude is fear of thinking at all 
on dogma, and consequently a total want of interest in it. He 
says if Tyrrell were generally suspect it would bea most serious 
thing for the young theologians and priests. Htigel zs rather 
suspected he says. I, apparently, am not.” 


The defection of Tyrrell, still more perhaps of Loisy, the 


1 IT can only find one set of strictures on the articles—unsigned. I 
cannot tell whether these are the ones originally mentioned by Archbishop 
Bourne or those of Archbishop Bagshawe or, even more likely, that there 
was only one set. My father almost never dated anything and many of 
his correspondents had the same bad habit. 
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question of what would in fact be the upshot of the new learning, 
all these things were bound to affect the mind of the thinking 
Catholic, especially of the young. That “ resolute blinding of 
the intellect ’’ which W. G. Ward had deplored in his own semin- 
ary experience, was not, my father was convinced, a possible 
method for most, it was not a desirable method for any. 

Anyone reading these articles to-day will, I think, be struck 
by their essential conservatism: they have that stamp which 
made Fr. Cuthbert say of my father that, so innate was his 
opposition to Liberalism, that it required “* the full weight of his 
ability to make him an open-minded Conservative.” 

Perhaps I felt this all the more because I came to the articles 
with a tinge of nervousness produced by my knowledge of the 
attacks made on them at the time. After reading them I had 
to recall again the very peculiar circumstances of that time 
to begin to understand why they were criticised. 

Another thing that sets them poles apart in outlook from the 
Modernist approach to these questions is Wilfrid’s belief in 
theology. Where the Modernists abuse theology he is always 
asking for more theology and better theology. It is never 
theology that is for him a bar to progress, but its absence. 
And in these very articles he suggests as the safest guides to the 
degree of weight to be accorded to Biblical and historical criticism, 
the ablest professors at the best of our seminaries. : 

For the articles are a discussion of the attitude to be taken 
by a Catholic in face of the immense advance of Biblical and 
historical criticism marking the present age. The names of 
Mabillon and Richard Simon remind us that there need be no 
clash between Catholicism and the best criticism. Wilfrid begins 
however by setting forth the strongest aspect of the more 
conservative view and showing where there may be danger for 
the individual suddenly introduced to the new discoveries of 
archeology, Biblical criticism and early Church history. 

First because “‘ its students have the rest and staying power of 
settled convictions disturbed by brilliant hypotheses, many of 
which prove one after another after all untenable.” 

Yet even with genuine and proven discoveries each one of 
which imparts what may be called a departmental truth, is it 
certain that the sum of truth in the individual mind is added 
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to? May not more important truths be disturbed and the life 
itself of devotion shaken with no adequate compensation. 


“The man who has gone on a yearly pilgrimage to the Holy 
Shroud at Turin feels himself to have derived no benefit from 
the news that the experts have given up its authenticity. He has 
lost a source of devotion to gain a barren truth. So too one who 
has hada devotion to the sixth Station loses much and gains 
nothing by learning that the story of Veronica is not critically 
tenable. The Roman pilgrim loses much and gains nothing by 
being unable any longer to ascend the Scala Santa with the 
belief that it is identical with the steps of the Pretorium. Such 
investigations are pursuit of truth, no doubt, but they damage 
inspiring sources of devotional life. Nay, if the process is carried 
on extensively in all three departments the very springs of reli- 
gious life may be in danger. And if that life has an inseparable 
connexion with real though unanalysed truth, it may be that in 
making explicit some new departmental truth, a larger or more 
fundamental latent truth, the hidden basis of religious life, is 
really obscured in the living mind. Burke said in effect ; keep 
your prejudices, for if you root them out, certain truths also, 
which in our imperfect minds can only be effectively grasped 
with the alloy of prejudices, will go too. Thus the reckless 
champion of unalloyed truth is, it is urged, the foe of those truths 
which can only be preserved with alloy. The mass of Christian 
tradition, it is argued, is such a compound. Thorough-going 
criticism, which the scientific critic who has no belief in Chris- 
tianity rightly hails as gain for truth, may therefore for the 
Christian mean loss in spite of the truths it incidentally brings. 

“ Be it observed this is no obscurantist position. It does not 
deny that criticism leads to partially true results. But it says 
that the constitution of the human mind is such, and the nature 
of our hold on supernatural truth such, that the mutilation of 
the traditional form in which our Christian faith has been 
assimilated, may destroy for some their hold on Christianity 
and lead to its abandonment. To use a homely simile, the 
process is like trying to teach a golfer of fifty years old a new and 
better style. With keen interest he masters the defects of his 
old style, and perhaps succeeds in getting rid of them. But at 
the end of his efforts he finds that he can’t learn the new, and in 
place of driving a fairly long ball with a half-swing and a faulty 
stance he can’t drive at all.” 


Is the remedy then to be a shutting of the mind to all the 
conclusions of criticism, a refusal on the part of the Catholic 
to admit any discovery which modifies any tradition ? 
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No, for herein is involved a far greater danger, especially for 
the young. If their Catholic teachers and Catholic literature 
have refused to take any cognizance of these questions that are 
in the world around them, they will be forced suddenly upon 
unprepared minds from unbelieving sources and then 


“the argument of the timid may most easily be reversed. The 
sense of the unreality and untrustworthiness of a belief which 
has long shirked all adaptation to the science of the time may 
come with a sudden force which will kill life. Illusion, it is 
said, was with Silas Marner necessary to faith. But it may be 
put in the opposite way. The discovery that faith had been 
bound up with falsehood involved both in the same ruin. In 
the long run honesty is the best policy.” 


The safeguard then for the Catholic is an educational one. 
Let him have first a mental preparation for such studies— 
“that preparation is largely given by a full realisation of the 
philosophical depth of the principles embodied in the historical 
Catholic Church, and by understanding the normal place of the 
new knowledge in her polity.”’ 

And let his critical studies be gradual and thorough. Let him 
learn from Christian masters for, 


“the Christian or Catholic critic is not in the same position as 
the non-Christian, and especially the naturalistic critics, and this 
for two reasons :—Firstly, as the latter begin with no presump- 
tion that the Christian faith represents a belief in truth at all, 
they have not the same reason for considering that great care 
in the pursuit of critical research is a duty in the interests of 
truth itself. They do not believe, as we do, that truth is for 
Christians in possession, though bound up with incidental 
illusion and inaccurate knowledge, and that consequently the 
critic’s business is, if possible, to avoid dislocating the existing 
mental equipment of the Christian, while correcting it. Secondly, 
naturalistic axioms almost inevitably colour their presumptions. 
We need as allies and guides those to whom the interests of the 
Christianity in possession are as dear as the interests of the 
research in prospect.” 


The remainder of this first article is a reminder of the fact. 
that intellectual interests are not the sole interests of which the 
Church has to take cognizance, and that in the interests of devo- 
tion and sound rule it may be necessary at times to give less 
attention to the claims of intellect. Such a period was the one 
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that set in with the Reformation and which has not entirely 
come to an end. 


“Each man will regret that interests specially dear to him 
should suffer. But so long as we realise that their claim is 
recognised by the Church in the long run, the temporary neglect 
of one of these interests for the sake of the others should at 
most try the patience rather than the faith.” 


The second article is in large part a reiteration of the first, 
including answers to the attack made in the Catholic Times 
that it conceded too much to the functions of scientific criticism, 
and to another attack on it as conceding too much to the interests 
of the unintellectual. The general Conservative position is 
once more stressed, but a strong appeal is made to the rulers 
of the Church to encourage thought once more as in the palmy 
days of Scholasticism. 

The element in this second article that caused chief annoyance 
among his critics was Wilfrid’s return to that analysis of the 
various elements in the Church—the thinker as well as the ruler 
—which he drew out at greater length in Doctores Ecclestae. 
One paragraph singled out for attack was this : 


“Yet it is, of course, all-important in the interests of the 
community that authority should not act wilfully and tyran- 
nically. Its primary function is to protect ancient and sacred 
truth—the Christian revelation committed to its charge—from 
being obscured or disjointed in the human mind by new specula- 
tion. It professes in problems intellectual to be guided in its 
task by theology; and theology, when the intellectual life 
within the Church is active as it was in the days of the school- 
men, will be really abreast of the thought and learning of the 
day. If it is not so, the resulting inconveniences must be grave. 
To reject what is not mere brilliant speculation but is the prac- 
tically unanimous verdict of the scholars, is unnecessary per- 
secution ; it may chasten a few, but many will rebel and feel 
that they have right on their side. The point comes at which 
submission of the human intellect amounts to the denial to it 
even of such powers as make a vationabile obsequium to the Church 
herself possible or reliable. Thus authority in forcing its pre- 
rogative may undermine the whole of its own basis.”’ 


It is often said that women cannot engage in discussion of 
abstract propositions, but always turn them into something 
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personal. But not women only. This discussion of the Church’s 
constitution had been concerned chiefly with the action and 
interaction of thought and rule as exemplified in the universities 
or the Roman congregations. 

But ‘‘is it becoming and respectful to the Holy See,” the 
author was indignantly asked, “‘ thus to admonish it not to act 
wilfully or tyrannically ?”’ 4 


“My words were no kind of admonition,”’ he answered, “ nor 
do I mention the Holy See. They are part of an explanation, 
undertaken for the benefit of enquirers as to how authority— 
even when not infallible—may help in the ascertainment of truth 
in the questions under consideration. It helps if it acts on the 
principles by which the Roman congregations profess to be guided. 
It does not help if it breaks them. I explain the accepted rule 
to be—‘its primary function is to protect ancient and sacred 
truth—the Christian revelation committed to its charge—from 
being obscured or disjointed in the human mind by new specula- 
tion.’ These words follow immediately on those quoted by my 
critic—but are omitted by him. They express the true functions 
of authority ; to act ‘ wilfully or tyrannically ’ is its abuse. If 
I say in a treatise on political philosophy in which I am explain- 
ing the wisdom of the British constitution “the king governs 
according to the law: he must not supersede the law by his 
own will,’ I am not admonishing Edward VII but expressing a 
principle of the constitution. So in the above words I was 
expressing a principle of the constitution of the Church—which 
Protestants, who think that Rome is at liberty to act capri- 
ciously and tyrannically in matters intellectual, and without 
regard for the normal means for ascertaining the truth,—fail 
to recognise.”’ 2 


I think it was in fact less the alleged ‘‘ admonition” to 
authority not to act tyrannically, than the admission that it 
might do so, which was distressing to my father’s critics. Here 
two conceptions of apologetics meet in sharp contrast. “‘ The 
Church is a divine Institution,” says one, ‘‘ therefore make no 
admissions of even the possibility of tyranny or injustice com- 
mitted by Her rulers.’’ My father’s conception was opposite 
to this. He, too, would have begun, “ The Church is a divine 
Institution,’’ but from this premise he drew the opposite con- 
clusion. Therefore, make every admission that truth demands. 


1 In the anonymous strictures. 
* Letter to Archbishop Bourne. 
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Not to do so is unworthy of her divine character. It is also 
ineffective and uncandid. Candour is a favourite word of 
Wilfrid Ward’s, and some will hold that he carried the virtue 
itself to excess. But however this may be in personal relations, 
it is surely obvious that to deal uncandidly with the facts of 
history is as futile as it is dishonest. Catholic authority, like 
all other authority, has in the course of history acted unjustly 
and tyrannically. A Catholic writer who admits this frankly 
may then hope to win attention for his view of the Church as a 
divine society working in and through very faulty humans. If 
he leaves the non-Catholic critic to supply the facts he has sup- 
pressed, what hope is left of making him see his own vision. 
One suppression, one smallest twisting of the truth in the interests 
of edification, and there can be no edification in the true meaning 
of the word: for you have laid unstable foundations and your 
reader will be suspecting falsehood even where the truth you have 
to tell is overpowering. All this to-day seems so obvious as to 
be a truism. But it was not clear to the average Catholic mind. 
thirty years ago, and at all times it is a truism only to the 
educated. 

He was, in fact, defending the Church’s rulers and justifying 
that principle of Conservatism which to the world at large and 
to the Modernist in particular appeared mere blind tyranny and 
obscurantism. 

He did not think that the Church rulers of the moment were 
particularly long-sighted or desirous of progress. The deeper 
wisdom that he saw working through and beneath their actions 
was not the wisdom of men, but the wisdom of the Holy Ghost. 
To him it seemed that terror of admitting human defects in the 
Church was at bottom a lack of faith in the divine guidance. 

Mgr. Croke-Robinson had agreed to associate himself with 
Archbishop Bagshawe in his attack, and he wrote to tell my 
father so. His letter must be given in full, for a mentality fairly 
common at that date must to-day be seen to be believed. 


“ August 15th 1907. 
“My dear Mr. Ward, 

“T do not like to act in an underhand manner or shoot from 
behind the hedge. I therefore write to tell you that I have in 
union with Archbishop Bagshawe and possibly others, formally 

Q 2 
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complained to the Archbishop of Westminster as Metropolitan, 
of much of the writing in recent issues of the Dublin Review. 
The Articles in question are yours: some of them signed by 
you [ think (but Iam away from my books at present) and others 
unmistakably impressed with your hall-mark. 

“Let me say that I believe your intention is good, and that 
you are endeavouring to champion Holy Church. My memory 
of you is fragrant, I assure you, both as to faith and piety and 
morality. Also I hold this I am sure with you: viz. that it is 
competent to theologians and philosophers and other qualified 
authors or writers to suggest fresh developments, and possibly 
new departures—in all reverence and becomingness—to the 
Magisterium of the Holy See, to await and abide by its 
CECiSION we aries 

“ Well, now, is it not obvious that such a réle is a most dangerous 
one and that considering the native pride of intellect in fallen 
man, it is only too likely that it may fall astray into dictation, 
laying down the law, etc. etc., with corresponding fret and irrita- 
tion with what seems, and always has seemed in every age, the 
tardiness or remissness, or worse still, the incapacity, the want 
of up-to-date-ness of the Holy See? In other words is not the 
danger obvious of attempting to teach the Church instead of 
being taught by it ?—I thought I had done with that ludibrium 
of Anglican days: but here it is again before me. For, I will be 
frank with you, I believe you have fallen into the error and 
danger, in the articles which have been delated to the authorities. 
Moreover, in your appendix to the ‘ Life of Wiseman’ (or epilogue ?) 
I could pick up several sentences, which are bordering on heresy, 
and once or twice step over the border. I have been an ardent 
student of you and your writings, my dear quondam pupil, and 
have long been asking: What nexi? I cannot argue with you ; 
the pupil has shot ahead of his master in all things intellectual.— 
But if I could, I would not.—This however I have, and that is 
the gift of Faith, and a grasp of the Rock of Peter which, I cannot 
help thinking, is given to few. It is, I doubt not, a reward 
given to me to set off against an agony of religious doubt of ten 
years: a long—guite terrible—passing from misbelief to Faith, 
which wrecked my nerves irrecoverably and at one time my 
worldly career. It is this keen sense of the Faith that ‘ smells 
the vat’ in your reverent and deferential and clever periods. I 
will put them in plain language to be understood by the man in 
the street. 

“<The Church will have to do this, or avoid that ’"—She 
‘must wake up ’—‘ She must modify some of her medieval 
decisions and requirements ’—‘ She is not up to date ’—‘ She 
is not blessed at present with the best available intellect or 
erudition ’—‘ Rome wants sweeping out of a horde of medievals, 
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unintellectuals, fossils, laggards to be replaced by modern intel- 
lectuals, men abreast with the advance of modern thought, 
etc. etc.’ All this I can read as plain as a pike-staff in your 
writings. ... 

“See how awfully hard it is to be a little child for those of 
intellectual gifts |!—How intensely hard to give ‘into captivity 
to the obedience of J.C. (2 Cor. x.) a strong intellect.’ ‘ How 
hardly shall “ intellectuals ”’ (as well as rich) enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven’! Besides which consider the terrible danger of 
the deceitfulness of the heart, the subtleness, quite awful, of 
intellectual pride: and so on. 

“May it not be that you have been, or may be now, the 
victim of it. ‘If the light that is in thee be darkness, how 
great "—intense and difficult of recovery—‘ is that darkness ! ! ’ 
Look at the wrecks of the intellectuals strewing the path of 
Holy Church on either side and all along the line. Isn’t there at 
least great danger of which, perhaps you may have for a time, 
not been so vividly conscious as you should be ? 

“There, now! I will put up my calamus. 

“Whatever the effect of this may be, at any rate ‘ Liberavi 
animam mean’; and as the White Throne is not far off, I could 
not face it peaceably, unless I had remonstrated with you I 
hope in all charity and without offence. 

‘““ Believe me, 
“Yours most sincerely in J.C. 
“W. CROKE-ROBINSON. 

“N.B. I must include in my indictment the Novel ‘ Out of 
Due Time ’ of which I remarked, after careful perusal: ‘ There is 
the Wardian hall-mark in it.’ See how many times in that book 
occurs the word intellects or intellectual presentment, attitude, 
equipment, endowments, etc. etc. etc. etc. etc., but that is only 
one out of many indictments.”’ 


The curious thing, I think, about this letter is that if it is 
looked at closely the question of unorthodoxy is hardly raised in 
it. It seems strange to delate a man on suspicion of intellectual 
pride for wanting to help the educated—who after all have souls 
to save and must be approached in their own language. The 
letter reminds one of an old joke at the period of far back troubles 
made by a Newmanite that one of Newman’s foes had “ declared 
his own infallibility on the ground of humility and charity.”’ 

Wilfrid answered : 

““ Dear Monsignor Robinson, 


“I have been away from home lecturing at Oxford, or you 
should have heard from me sooner. 
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“T fully appreciate your kindness in writing and have a 
pleasant and grateful remembrance of ‘ auld lang syne.’ 

“If my object were what you suppose—to teach the Church 
when I should be taught—I should certainly deserve your 
criticisms. But it is not so. 

“The questions I have tried to deal with are detailed difficul- 
ties which I have felt myself formerly and with which in the 
nature of the case the Official Authority of the Church does not 
deal at all. ... 

“T enclose two letters from eminent Catholic priests (one a 
Bishop), one favourable, one less favourable, on my articles. 
I think they fairly represent the praise and the criticisms which 
are awarded by those who have felt the difficulties in question 
and have read carefully my replies to them. 

“My own feeling is that I ought not to desist from doing my 
best according to my lights so long as I receive the evidence 
which I do constantly receive that I am doing some good. If 
you and Archbishop Bagshawe succeed in getting the authorities 
to prevent me from writing, I must of course bow to their deci- 
sion. But I would ask you to consider seriously just whether 
you may not be preventing what helps others, though it does not 
appeal to you. 

“T am far from thinking that in these difficult matters I 
write what is free from faults. To write so as to help those who 
see certain difficulties and feel them strongly, without offending 
those who do not feel them, and therefore have not the clue to 
what I say, is very difficult. 

‘““I do my best to profit by criticisms and hope I shall profit 
by yours. I only ask that if I do my best to see your point of 
view, you should do the same by mine. 

“Perhaps you would show this to Archbishop Bagshawe 
(who is I understand delating me to Rome) as I have not the 
pleasure of knowing him personally. I should be very grateful 
if you could let me know if he has finally decided on this course, 
as I should wish in that case to place my side of the question 
before the authorities. 

“Yours very truly, 
“WILFRID WARD.” 


To Archbishop Bourne he wrote: “I could not write so as to 
satisfy Archbishop Bagshawe and do any good.”’ 
One of the two enclosures was probably this carefully weighed 
opinion of Bishop Hedley’s : 
“ Sept. 19, 1907. 
“T have followed carefully the articles contributed to the 
Dublin Review by Mr. Wilfrid Ward, since he assumed the editor- 
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ship (January 1906). In my opinion there is nothing in these 
articles which is contrary to Catholic faith and piety, and to 
the pronouncements of the Holy See, notably in the Decree 
Lamentabili. 

“ Their general tendency is to urge that in the statement of 
Catholic doctrine and in the interpretation of Scripture there is 
to be found—if we exclude definitions of faith—here and there 
an element of human philosophy or, again, of assumed fact, 
which is not of the essence of the doctrine, and, which may, and 
sometimes ought to be, rejected. He takes great pains to make 
it clear that rashness in insisting on such alterations of current 
expression may at times cause great harm, and that Catholics 
are often justified in rather tolerating the error which may be 
bound up with a truth, than insisting on it and thus running 
the risk of scandalising simple minds. At the same time he is 
anxious to conciliate thinkers and critics, whether Catholic or 
not, by showing that such errors which are accidentally bound 
up with true doctrine are not a part of Catholic faith. I con- 
sider that, on the whole, he accomplishes all this, not only with 
great learning and ability, but also with perfect deference to 
authority. I do not necessarily approve of all his expressions. 
And no doubt the treatment of such a subject requires great 
caution and watchfulness, in view of modern erroneous teaching. 
But I think that Mr. Ward can be trusted not to go too far.” 


Bishop Hedley seems also to have written to Rome on Wilfrid’s 
behalf for Cardinal Merry del Val wrote to him: 


“Rest assured your letter will receive due consideration in 
proper quarters—I have not heard that Mr. Ward has been 
delated to the Holy See. I know that many competent people 
consider the orthodoxy of what he has at times written (in the 
Dublin and elsewhere) as questionable. Personally, I should 
describe his Theology as ‘ acrobatic ’—he attempts the feat of 
sitting between two stools—and occasionally comes down with 
a bump—he quickly regains his balance and is able to assure 
everybody that he is all right again. 

““T do not for a moment like to suppose that he is disloyal, 
or has anything but the best intentions.”’ 


Many years ago Tennyson had said to Wilfrid : 

“ Wilfrid Ward, I’m looking at your nose. It’s a metaphysical 
nose. It’s a nose that draws fine distinctions.”’ 

1 Readers of Rafael, Cardinal Merry del Val, by F. A. Forbes, ma ~ 


remember this sentence, which is quoted on p. 96 with my father’s name 
omitted. 
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The drawing of fine distinctions, if they are fine enough, will 
often look like an acrobatic feat to the onlooker, who has not 
followed the argument nor seen the steps by which the con- 
clusions were reached. 

It was natural enough that Bishop Hedley, an Englishman, 
who was primarily a thinker, should understand my father better 
than Cardinal Merry del Val, a Spaniard, who was primarily a 
statesman. But my father never made the mistake of an 
Anglican friend who said that the rulers of the Church at this 
period appeared to hate learning and, therefore, to hate truth. 
Such a man as Cardinal Merry del Val had, Wilfrid knew, a 
passionate love of truth. 

My mother wrote, ‘“‘ a man who is anxious to preserve truth is 
not credited with such a sincere love of truth as a man who is 
indifferent to the old in his eager welcome to the new. My 
husband knew that the too receptive and the too Conservative 
were alike in danger of injuring the interests of truth as a 
whole.”’ 

Wilfrid realised then, as we all must to-day, that the old truth, 
the essential truth, Revealed Truth was in peril, and that the 
first task of the Church’s rulers was to preserve it. Hence he 
understood Cardinal Merry de Val far better than the Cardinal 
understood him for he recognised his position and appreciated 
his motives. 

Yet it was inevitable that suffering should come from the 
limitations that accompanied the Cardinal’s outlook. One 
gathers from his biography that his contact with the world of 
thinkers and scholars was nil. No sign is shown in the book that 
he realised that the intellectual expression of Catholicism 
required improving, or that he was aware of the scholastic 
revival. He absolutely refused ever to see a journalist. He 
would himself have chosen the life of a parish priest but his 
actual career was from first to last that of an ecclesiastical states- 
man. His recreation and chosen labour was his great work for 
the slum boys of the Trastevere. All the time that could be 
spent away from the cares of his office was spent with his boys, 
whose marriages he blessed and whose after lives he watched like 
a father. To preserve the truth, even for boys like these of a 
future generation, such work as my father’s was needed in the 
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present generation. But it was small wonder that a man as busy 
as the Cardinal and as unimaginative should not see it at this 
time of strain. 

I am confident, however, that he did come to see it later. He 
spoke cordially of the Life of Newman when it appeared five years 
afterwards, and later still, after the appearance of Last Lectures, 
he showed great kindness to my brother (then a student in Rome) 
and talked to him warmly of my father. 

It was not in the abstract alone that we realised the increase 
of normal human misunderstandings that the Modernist crisis 
was producing. But even at this time of tension, my father fully 
realised that if Cardinal Merry del Val had felt reluctantly 
obliged to burn him it would have been as a burnt offering in the 
cause of truth ! 


Wilfrid passed on the Croke-Robinson views to Archbishop 
Bourne, whose own letter to Mgr. Robinson is a rather severe 
query why he had not come direct to him instead of going to 
Archbishop Bagshawe. In his answer Mgr. Robinson does not 
mince matters: Wilfrid’s articles are now called “ scandalous 
and offensive.” 

It seems to have been felt by both these champions of orthodoxy 
that Archbishop Bourne was far too lukewarm. What would 
they have thought of Abbot Gasquet, whose advice would seem 
almost to advocate the “‘ two stools ”’ policy ? 

“If you could manage,” he wrote to Wilfrid, “to drag into 
the next Dublin some sentences that make the orthodox sense 
quite clear, you could spike B’s gun by pointing to it as expressing 
your meaning.” 

This would no doubt have been a wise policy, but policy was 
just what Wilfrid Ward did not have. When he was certain of 
the orthodoxy of what he had written, his one idea in regard to 
attacks upon it was not to water it down but to make its meaning 
plainer. He always took endless trouble when an article was 
shaping to ensure its soundness by showing it to the best theo- 
logians available. Thus of one of these articles: ‘‘ It was sub- 
mitted,’’ he wrote to the Cardinal, “to an excellent Jesuit 
theologian before its appearance and to an eminent Benedictine 
theologian immediately afterwards. Both endorsed it cordially 
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and welcomed it especially as calculated to counteract the 
extremes of modern liberal Catholicism.” 

This being so, he felt that attacks must come from a failure 
to understand, and he laboured only to make his point clearer. 

His correspondence with Archbishop Bourne shows a lack of 
even elementary diplomacy. The letters in which the attacks 
were brought to his attention had indeed been stiff in tone, but 
quite non-committal. Such phrases in the replies as “ Will 
your Grace kindly bear in mind” were hardly winning. But 
this was the least fault. For in his long final answer he does two 
things: exaggerates what has been said, and assumes that 
Archbishop Bourne had identified himself with the criticisms 
he had passed on. The reply had been intended to go on to the 
critics, but, the Archbishop wrote : 


“Your letter is unfortunately useless for any such purpose, 
for quite unnecessarily as it appears to mé, you write as though 
I were perturbed by these criticisms, and almost identified with 
themed 

“T assured you that the communication was ‘ from a source 
which deserves consideration,’ not, I may add, as you now put 
it, from ‘ one whose views deserve especial consideration.’ There 
is a vast difference between the two descriptions. . . . 

“I have never said to anyone that [the articles] are doing 
harm, but I know and say again that they have caused and still 
are causing ‘concern,’ and my hope was that you, again for 
your own sake, would endeavour to dissipate it... . 

“For all these reasons I feel that, were I to show your letter 
to those who are ‘ concerned,’ I should do you more harm than 
good in their eyes.” .. . 


It certainly would not have helped Wilfrid a great deal for it 
to be supposed that the Archbishop who had actually, it appeared, 
been defending him, shared his critics’ views. 


“TI think your answer excellent,’’ the Duke wrote to him. 
“Tam disposed to think that he thinks those who read your 
answer will feel that you have put them into an awkward posi- 
tion, and that it may put their backs up and make them more 
antagonistic to you than before.”’ 


Anyhow, it would seem that Archbishop Bourne did not take 
this particular risk—always supposing, as seems fairly certain, 
that the main list of objections was Mgr. Bagshawe’s. The 
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answer was not sent on, for on August 15, 1907, Archbishop 
Bagshawe wrote to Archbishop Bourne : 


‘“ Your Grace was good enough to tell me that Mr. W. Ward 
was preparing a reply to my paper and that he did not admit 
the correctness of the interpretation put upon some of his words. 

“In the last Dublin he in no way withdraws his doctrines, 
but rather seems to re-affirm them. He says, p. 15 ‘ We cannot 
afford to lose such works . . . because they do not conform to 
what is largely an etiquette (!) of theological phraseology,’ etc. 

‘“ Under the circumstances, I do not see how there can be any 
adequate protection against the continuance of his teaching, or — 
any remedy for the wide-spread scandal, which, as many with 
myself believe, it has already caused, except by the judgment 
of the Holy See. No judgment, short of that, would be regarded 
as definitive, and a definitive judgment seems to many of us to 
be imperatively needed. 

‘“‘T have, therefore, made extracts from the Life of Cardinal 
Wiseman, and from various numbers of the Dublin Review 
and purpose sending them to Rome for the judgment of His 
Holiness.”’ 


It is probably best to deal in one place with all the criticisms 
on these articles, as indeed Wilfrid did in a long letter to the 
Archbishop. By far the ablest came from Bishop O’Dwyer, 
to whom he had sent the articles for comment. The 
Bishop begins his very long reply by an analysis of the argu- 
ment of the two articles with which in the main he agrees. Then 
comes the criticism that my father, in instancing Galileo as a 
case where theological expression had to be modified as a result 
of scientific discovery, seemed to imply that such alteration 
might be fairly frequent and widespread instead of being exceed- 
ingly rare and exceptional. 

In point of fact, if it had happened only once in the Church’s 
history, this would have been amply sufficient for the point as 
made in the article—i.e. that such a thing is possible. But in 
fact, tired as I get of Galileo, who was something of a King 
Charles’s head to my father, I have come to see a very great 
significance in his use of the incident which will be really helpful 
in showing again the great gulf fixed between him and the 
Modernists, when to people like Archbishop Bagshawe their 
language appeared similar. For in this choice of the Galileo 
incident much is implicated. 
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The revelation of eternal truth made by God to man has 
to be explained in human language. The Greek and Latin 
Fathers, the Medieval Schoolmen, the men of the Nineteenth 
Century all had to explain it to the world around them in lan- 
guage that the world could understand. But the divine reality 
remained substantial, unalterable. So Wilfrid Ward held, but 
to the Modernist it seemed, not the expression that was modified, 
but the divine reality that changed. 

What new hope had Christianity brought to the world when its 
gigantic claims were merely symbolism, another of the myths 
that human nature was for ever spinning out of itself? Here is 
the Christian Creed as it became in the hands of a Modernist 
like Hébert : 3 


‘ T believe in the objective value of the idea of God, an absolute 
ideal, perfect, distinct but not separate from the world which it 
draws and guides towards the Best . . .*one and threefold, 
for it can be called infinite activity, intelligence and love. And 
in him in whom is realised to an exceptional and unique degree 
the union of the Divine with human nature. . . . Jesus Christ 
whose dazzling superiority, impressing simple hearts, has been 
symbolised for them by a supernatural conception. Whose 
powerful activity after death . . . caused in the minds of the 
apostles and disciples the visions and apparitions recorded in 
the gospels and was symbolised by the myth of a liberating 
descent into hell and of an ascension into the upper regions of 
Heaven. . . . I believe in the spirit of love (one of the aspects 
of the triple ideal) which vivifies our souls, gives them the desire 
and the impulse for all that is true, beautiful and good... . I 
believe in the holy universal Church, the visible expression of 
that ideal communion of all beings. . . . I believe in the survival 
of that which constitutes our moral personality, in the life 
everlasting already existent in every soul living a higher life 

. which the popular imagination has symbolised by the 
resurrection of the body and eternal happiness.”’ 


No, said Wilfrid Ward in this and other articles, the Christian 
revelation is no mere symbol expressing human ideas, it is a 
divine reality expressed in human language. 

But his choice of the Galileo incident not only differentiates 
him from the extreme Modernist for whom there 7s no ultimate 


1 Profession de foi du Vicaive savoyard, quoted in Riviére, p. 143. 
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changeless Reality ; it differentiates him also from the more 
reasonable-sounding Modernist who is prepared to accept a 
changeless Reality, but insists that there is no permanent element 
in the dogmas men fashion about that Reality. Wilfrid Ward 
talks of “ theological language’ having to be modified in the 
light of fresh scientific knowledge. What precisely does he mean 
by this? Chesterton provides the answer : 


“ Wilfrid Ward answers a very fashionable fallacy in a very 
characteristic fashion. In reply to [those] who urge that as 
science advances doctrine alters, he points out that in actual 
history it is exactly the doctrine that does not alter, and the 
science that does. When the progressive and advanced person 
says that the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, let us say, 
has been abandoned, it is truly answered that the only parts ol 
it that have really been abandoned are those which seemed at 
the time to be progressive and advanced. The parts found most 
intangible and most imperishable are really the parts that 
belong to revelation and religious authority.” 


In other words, the theologian learns his dogma from the 
Church ; he accepts his view of the physical universe from the 
scientists and philosophers and the general opinion of his time : 
he forms a synthesis in which dogma and physical universe are 
fused in one concrete picture. Thus, for example, he knows as 
dogma that Our Lord ascended into heaven ; he is told by the 
science of his day that the earth is stationary, and by the general 
opinion that heaven is somewhere above the blue sky; the 
concrete representation of the Ascension in his mind will contain 
all these elements. But at any given moment he will know, if 
he be ordinarily competent, which element is which—which is 
revealed dogma and which human science. When some new 
scientific discovery is made, the concrete representation is damaged 
or even destroyed—not because the dogma is affected, but only 
because the human element with which it was combined no longer 
stands. There follows a period of confusion ; if the new scientific 
hypothesis can be as easily combined with the dogma as the 
old, then a new concrete representation comes easily and pain- 
lessly to replace the one that has been destroyed. But the human 
mind is not infinitely flexible, and a habit of thought about the 
earth as old as the race cannot be discarded ina moment. This 
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was what happened in the Galileo case. The little group of 
theologians who had to decide about Galileo in Rome could not 
see how certain teachings of the Church could be harmonised 
with an earth whizzing madly round the sun; the far greater 
mind of Bellarmine could, even then. And by now we all can. 
The dogma of the Ascension has not changed by one hair’s 
breadth ; the mental picture of what happened in the physical 
universe when Our Lord ascended into heaven has changed 
completely. Wilfrid Ward sometimes spoke more lucidly about 
this difficult matter, sometimes less. But the examples he chooses 
are all of this Galileo sort—cases in which the accepted adapta- 
tion of physical science to the dogma had to be scrapped or at 
least modified, never cases in which the dogma had to be scrapped. 
For him the dogmas themselves know only one kind of 
“change ’’: they may develop as more and more of the truth 
they contain comes to be explicitly known—but never by the 
rejection of what was previously held to be true in them. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
OUT OF DUE TIME 


My mother’s next novel, Out of Due Time, was published in 
1906. 

Its theme is the greatness of the Catholic Church, in spite of 
its often faulty human side, and the relation of the individual 
Catholic thinker to his own age on the one hand, and, on the 
other, to the age-long ageless Church. 

My mother, like my father, felt profoundly the need for the 
supernatural in the world of the day. She knew, too, enough of 
the agnostic mentality to realise the difficulty in reaching it 
unless its own language and methods of thought were learned 
by Catholic apologists. She saw a work to be done, dangerous, 
but quite vital, and in this work she and my father were 
enlisted. 

This story has in it far more of herself and of her life than 
anything else she ever wrote, though some of the revelation was 
half unconscious. 

I have come upon a letter from Fr. Martindale, written twenty 
years later : 


“T have just been re-reading your Out of Due Time and it 
makes me feel : 

‘““ How incredibly remote these unhappy things now seem. 

“How amazingly plucky you were at the time to write 
the story—especially the Cardinal and the Roman part, not to 
mention Canon Markham. 

“ How certainly quite dreadful people do play their right part 
in the history of the Church, ceasing neither to be right nor to 
be dreadful. 

“And how quite possibly the very dear and venerated Baron 
did just spoil his possibly vast career by a few flaws somewhere 
or other in his make-up—of course, I am not taking d’E. as a 
full portrait ; but it has made me re-reflect upon my memories 
of him. 
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‘Anyhow, I thought you might like to know the various 
things that book now makes me think. I can’t judge what 
it made me think at the time. But I wish people would re-read it 
now. I feel that there was something so shoddy about the whole 
Modernist episode, not only—but certainly chiefly—on the 
Modernist side ! ”’ 

My mother replied (I wish I had her letter, but I remember 
the writing of it) that indeed she had nowise intended Paul 
d’Etranges as a portrait of Baron von Hiigel: the figure was a 
purely imaginary one: no portrait was included in the book 
except Marcelle. The story had grown in her mind at first from 
her interest in Lamennais and L’ Avenir. 

Fr. Martindale wrote again : 


“The genesis of Out of Due Time is very interesting. Of 
course people could not but say—‘ Comte’ for Baron, French 
for Austrian! For my part, I would have been sorry, as there 
was more beauty and nobility in the Baron than in d'E., I 
think, But I daresay that part of his life may have been spent 
in an angry and less sincere mood. 

“Tam, would you believe it, sitting with my rosary round my 
neck and damp with holy water, in a haunted room which I 
have been sent for to clean up. The horrors occur at 2.30 and 
it is now just past 2. The ghost, I regret to say, is known in 
the family as ‘ Wilfrid.” But it is a horrid ghost all the 
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The quaint idea held by some that Wilfrid Ward wrote a 
great part of his wife’s novels must have been confirmed by 
Out of Due Time. It was in fact the only one of her novels of 
which he wrote any at all—except a few paragraphs in One Poor 
Scruple, which the family held had injured it as a work of art. 
Wilfrid’s passion for clarity led him to cast daylight sometimes 
where art demanded twilight. But in Out of Due Time it had its 
value. He wrote the letters from the Congress which made the 
book’s general line clear. He helped to create the character of 
the Cardinal-diplomatist, Cardinal Mattei. But of the chief 
characters he would have been incapable; essentially a bio- 
grapher he could never have turned novelist. And apart from 
those letters the general line of thought was emphatically a 
feminine view of the problems that so occupied them both. 

On a brief trip to France he wrote to my mother ; 
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‘“* Amiens, 
“ Saturday. 
“ T think my Cardinal will frame very well and help your book. 
I hope to write a good letter to Lisa to-morrow morning. The 
Cardinal will get Paul’s political help by holding out golden 
hopes of Rome's action re biblical criticism.”’ 


at Laon; 
“ Monday. 
“Lisa must again wait. But I am clear about what is to 
happen, and it shall be told when my head is right.”’ 


‘* Amiens, 
“ 23rd August 1903. 
“T think the critical letter to Lisa must wait until to-morrow, 
as it must be well done and my head is not good to-day. But 
I think my Cardinal will be a real hit and a great help to your 
plot. He must call Paul‘ mon cher,’ as Rampolla used to address 
me when he wanted to be very persuasive.”’ 


In the hero of Out of Due Time—George Sutcliffe—my mother 
was supposed to have drawn a portrait of my father. She did 
not herself intend to do more than indicate his position, but I 
think the book was more deeply personal and revealing both of 
herself and of Wilfrid than she at all intended. The book has 
also been taken as a history of the Modernist crisis—curiously 
enough, for it was written before that crisis arrived, and was 
mainly inspired, as she said, by the history of Lamennais half 
a century earlier. Yet whether it be because these conflicts 
have always something in common, or from subconscious pre- 
occupation with what was actually developing at the time—the 
book does appear when one reads it to-day to be an astonishingly 
vivid resurrection of a later and more intimate story. 


Paul d’Etranges, an unbeliever in his youth, becomes a Catholic 
on Comtist lines, seeing the true vision of humanity not as 
Comte saw it, but as St. Paul saw it—made something far greater 
than itself in the Mystical Body of Christ. To Lisa, who tells 
the story in the first person, who has been from childhood tried 
by narrow and unintellectual surroundings, a devout Catholic, 
but shaken sometimes by a sense of unreality in the supernatural 
world, tempted sometimes to fear that modern science and 
research have undermined its foundations, Paul’s mighty view 
of Catholicism brings an immense inspiration. She feels her 
faith strengthened and her spiritual life deepened as she listens 
to him. 
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With-Paul lives his sister Marcelle, the real heroine of the story, 
and at Peak Hall, in Derbyshire (drawn by my mother from the 
original of Derwent, the home of her uncle, Lord Edmund 
Talbot) is staying also George Sutcliffe. Marcelle, with whom he 
is in love, describes him as something so intensely English that 
when she hears his big laugh as he comes into the room she thinks 
of a stage direction in Shakespeare, ‘“‘ Enter the Earls of Suffolk, 
Gloucester and Hereford.”’ 


This bit of description is very like my father, so, too, is his 
ardent discipleship for the Count combined with his com- 
pletely independent judgment. He is Wilfrid, too, rolling out 
great sections of Italian opera at the piano or singing in the 
chapel ‘‘ gaudeamus omnes in Domino,” in his intense enjoyment 
of a joke and his fundamental seriousness. 

‘ Sutcliffe is very nice,’’ wrote the original of Marcelle to my 
mother, “‘ and I like him the better for your description of him. 
I don’t think, all the same, I would have fallen in love with him, 
mais sait-on jamais ? ”’ 


This little group feel for various special reasons an intense wish 
to make Catholicism more possible of belief for an unbelieving 
world. With Marcelle above all, with George and Lisa, this is 
the outcome of an intense desire for the salvation of souls. With 
the Count it is far more coldly intellectual. ‘‘ It seems to me,” 
Marcelle says one day, ‘‘ that he does not pray. He only thinks.” 
The other three, united in their intense admiration for his ideas, 
his intellect, have between them the unspoken thought that 
they will have to keep him straight when the crisis comes, that 
among them they must save his soul. 

To help in explaining and presenting the faith to the outside 
world this little group start a review—The Catholic International 
—under the editorship of George Sutcliffe. In George’s absence 
the Count publishes an article which strikes Lisa and George 
with horror. The Bishop has this article forced on his notice 
by Canon Markham (the perfect type of the anti-Modernist) : 
“Canon Markham came in holding the Catholic International 
in his hand. He was in a dark glow of holy avenging joy. The 
foe was unmasked, the heretic displayed in all his true colours. 
He ate a large breakfast as if it were a solemn duty to sustain 
the champion of the Lord.”’ 

The Bishop is deeply saddened, but feels condemnation his 
absolute duty. George will not desert Paul d’Etranges, and they 
agree in suspending the review and appealing to Rome on the 
question of whether certain propositions (drawn by Canon 
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Markham from the article) may be held by Catholics. They 
decide to go in person as pilgrims and suppliants. 

In these free and easy days the social side of the life of the 
past seems unutterably quaint. Marcelle is engaged to George, 
Lisa to Paul. Conscious that she does not love him, it has been 
as his disciple and also in some measure his guardian that Lisa 
has accepted the engagement. There has been in it, too, an 
element of scarcely conscious sacrifice—for it has set Marcelle 
free to accept George. 


One would think two engaged couples—including a brother 
and sister—might have safely travelled together, but no. It 
was necessary to take with them little Miss Mills, at whose hands 
Lisa had undergone the process of “ not being educated.” Miss 
Mills hung round with scapulars, medals and rosaries, breaking 
a large bottle of holy water at the railway station, with perfect 
French and exquisite manners, is one of my mother’s specially 
happy lighter sketches. She was restful, too, sometimes, and 
the others “ willingly endured her endless patter as to shrines 
and miracles, and the strangest relics and the most incoherent 
fulfilment of the most enigmatic prophecies.” 

But a little old lady who for a short time taught my mother, 
and whom I remember as my aunt’s inefficient and nobly 
endured secretary, had an air of dark doubt and suspicion when 
Out of Due Time was talked of. We were told that her director 
did not altogether approve the book. 

It is after the pilgrims reach Rome, during the months of 
waiting for a decision from the Holy Office that thoughts and 
feelings are recorded in which I think my mother sounded the 
depths of my father’s life and her own. The four figures in her 
drama have reached the hour of crisis and, therefore, of revela- 
tion, and in that hour George Sutcliffe is wholly Wilfrid Ward, 
Lisa is Josephine. 

The Holy Office does not want to act, does not want to con- 
demn. Delay follows delay, Cardinal Mattei has left Rome, 
Paul fails to see the assessor, letters are left unanswered, inter- 
views not granted. Paul grows more and more bitter; he 
listens to every gossip who will tell him evil of the Curia, of the 
“ canaille of officialdom ’’ ; still more eagerly he listens to those 
who tell him that there will be no condemnation, that these 
delays are a trick to keep him away from the Pope who is on his 
side. Marcelle’s whole mind is filled with a passionate sym- 
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pathy for her brother, far more than Lisa she takes his point 
of view, yet she feels as she says later, ‘‘ we three were watchers 
at a death bed.”’ 

Meanwhile to George and Lisa, Rome is teaching its lessons 
of waiting on the hour of God, of the greatness of the Church, 
of her essential task. Lisa describes their first visit to St. Peter’s. 


‘“‘ Afterwards, when I knew the Basilica better, I loved 
it more, but with a difference. At first I was not con- 
scious of the wrecks and the relics of human story beneath 
and about it. It was not ancient or medieval Rome that 
met us that day. It was not even the glories of the saints 
or of Christian history that we thought of. It was the heart 
of living Catholicism, it was the fount whence had flowed 
to us personally the first Christian truths learnt from our 
mothers, it was the earthly channel of the actual sacra- 
ments by which we had lived and were living. To George, 
I think, most of all, that first visit was a great event. 

‘He had never been keen on getting to Rome. Of 
course he might easily have gone there before if he had 
wished to. I think he hardly knew himself why he had 
never gone. There had been some sense of repulsion to the 
idea of the ecclesiastical court at the Vatican, some fear of 
Rome proving a strain to loyalty ; a sort of clinging to the 
home life of the Church in its simplicity. And now there 
was, I think, a great revelation in St. Peter’s. I hardly 
venture to guess what it was, unless it was the overpowering 
sense of the spiritual sweetness that radiates from this 
heart of the Church through thousands of channels to the 
very ends of the earth. It is not as the Basilica of the Pope, 
however honoured and beloved, that St. Peter’s leaves you 
breathless. It seems almost more in touch with distant 
poverty-stricken chapels ; with fever-stricken missionaries ; 
with all the world of the tempted and the sorrowful, than 
with its own material or official surroundings. This, I 
think, was the great surprise that took George captive, 
but in that surprise were written divine secrets I dare not 
guess at.” 

The way in which their minds are parting company is seen 
presently when George tries in vain to persuade Paul to under- 
stand that there are other people in the world besides Scripture 
critics, that Rome, that the Church, is “all too big for us to 
judge of it’; that Paul’s ideal of a ‘‘ Pope absolutely free to be 
dictated to by Paul d’Etranges’’ would spell tyranny, not 
liberty. 


Paul is speaking : 
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“Our conceptions (he says) are indeed different. To you 
the Church is the spectator, the policeman giving toleration 
to old blind prejudice, indifferent to the gross ignorance 
and darkness of the multitude, only afraid of thought, 
believing nothing, teaching nothing i 

‘“‘T never said that,’’ interrupted George. “I think 
she has so much to teach that her whole time is not enough 
for it, and her priests, if they were angels and not men, 
insufficient for her task.” 

“Yes,’’ said Paul bitterly. ‘‘ If she has to keep the minds 
of men chained and their hearts submissive to old fables 
and prejudices, she has need of angels, but I think they 
should be the angels who once fell from heaven.”’ 

“The Church does not teach ‘old fables and prejudices’ 
though I know she does seem to leave the tares with the 
wheat, and it may be necessary ii 

“ But,” interrupted Paul, “if she is neither occupied in 
supporting the accretions of the theologians, or the progress 
of truth and light among the thinkers, what is she teaching, 
and to whom ? ”’ 

“To all who listen,’”’ said George, and the colour rose a 
little in his face, ‘“‘she teaches Jesus Christ, and Him 
Crucified.’’ 

“Yes,’’ George continued, ‘all her intellectual work 
has had this one object—to preserve the spirit and teaching 
of Christ intact. Even superstitions which do not clash 
with this her mission she may treat leniently. The know- 
ledge she guards and teaches is the highest, but it is not all 
the sciences.”’ 

“T thought so,’ said Paul, after a moment’s pause, 
‘““Jem’y attendais ; that is your way of avoiding disappoint- 
ment, you make the best of things. It is natural, and I 
wish I could ever hope to do the same, but I cannot.”’ He 
seemed to be speaking to himself. 

‘Do try to believe,’ said George quietly, ““ when I say 
it, that it is not disappointment—I came here dreading to 
be disappointed, but whereas if I had known beforehand all 
our worries, all the way you, and consequently we all, 
were to be tried in detail, I should have thought it quite 
intolerable, yet I am not disappointed. The Church here 
seems to me far more like the early Church than I expected 
it to be. It is the absolutely living centre of spiritual life, 
of heroic devotion, throughout the world, to the souls of 
men. I do not say that I am in love with all the officials ; 
Iam not. But I do think that the width and the wisdom 
and the sense of spiritual values here are enormous. [| 
know that there is a danger in being more keen about two 
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additional missionaries to the Indians, than the founding 
of a chair of philosophy ; but I think that St. Paul would 
have been in the same danger. In spite of all their aggra- 
vating courtly ways, of their childish insistence on externals, 
and in spite of some unworthy little men among the nobler 
ones, and of great racial differences from myself, I do feel 
here that the whole is far greater than all its parts, and 
that I endure the human that I see, because it so thinly 
disguises the Divine. But, d’Etranges, don’t think me quite 
a fool if I go further still. I don’t think only that there would 
be a danger of tyranny and of upsetting the spiritual life 
of the many, if they always adopted the guidance of the 
intellectual men of the moment, but I think it is actually 
in the interests of thought in the long run that they should 
act as a drag upon progress. Mind, I think they don’t 
understand this themselves, they are not as wise as their 
own actions ; but it is in the very nature of things that the 
men of action should be a drag on the men of thought. . . 

I think this difference in pace is in the nature of things, 
because the men of action have a true instinct that mankind, 
to decide truly, must decide slowly and I believe that 
those men of thought who are before their time must of 
necessity suffer, and suffer very much.”’ 


Many books have been written about Rome, but none that I 
have read has given me the sense of all it means—the unity 
between the catacombs and St. Peter’s, the early Church and 
that of to-day, as has this novel, perhaps just because it is no 
mere description, but a human document in which the lives 
and characters of very significant individuals are bound in with 
it, are its medium of revelation. 

My mother agreed with Gilbert Chesterton that to see our 
surroundings clearly we must not be looking at them, but living 
n them, suffering in them and ignoring them. Thus it is in 
and through a painful time of stress and mental anguish that the 
group in this book learn to see Rome and catch its divine secrets. 

It is not without significance that shortly after her son Wilfrid’s 
death, my mother’s aunt and adopted mother, Mary Howard, 
had given her the present of a journey to Rome ; so that in Rome 
Josephine Ward had herself lived and had suffered. 


Marcelle has loved George, but as the weeks go on she sees 
more and more that she, and she alone, can save Paul. Gradually, 
with intense pain, it has dawned on her that perhaps George 
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does not need her at all, that it is Lisa who best understands him, 
Lisa whom he ought to love. This is the secret, this is the lesson 
Rome has held for her, and it has been hard to learn it. She 
has outbreaks of impatience, of roughness, but the end is peace. 

In the next chapter they all visit the catacombs. After the 
Chapel of the Quo Vadis ? ‘‘ as we drove on, a hand was slipped 
into mine. ‘Lisa, I am afraid I am sometimes unkind, I am 
sorry, Marcelle said. I turned and kissed her. ‘ What is there 
in me, Chérie, that makes me turn on my best friends when I 
am in pain? Lisa, did he look as if he could answer that Quo 
Vadis 2?’ ”’ 


Then follow some pages which I must quote rather fully— 
for in them is that realisation of Rome and of the Church in its 
influence on the whole of life that was my mother’s deepest 
and most abiding thought. In the little garden above the cata- 
combs Marcelle has broken her engagement with George that 
she may live only to save her brother’s soul. 


“Here was the philosophy of the Cross literally carried 
out ; here life must have been of trifling importance, and 
the impatience for heaven a nostalgia that filled the hearts 
and the minds of men. 

“T turned at a sharp corner to look back up the steep, 
narrow passage we had just come down, and I saw Marcelle 
a few steps behind me. She had her light held above her 
head, as if she had been trying to read something on the 
wall. I nearly called to her to take care how she walked, 
and then stopped. There was something in her attitude 
that showed her to be completely absorbed. There was 
always a marked simplicity and freedom in her way of 
standing and moving. She had nothing on her head, her 
black sleeve had fallen back to the elbow and her white 
arm gleamed as she held up the light. In the darkness the 
simple gown in ample folds might have been of any date. 
She came walking down towards me, quite unconscious of 
my being there. There was a peace on her face that shone 
from her eyes, and her white forehead and her cheeks were 
bright with unusual colour. Surely this was a Roman 
Christian maiden, the sister or the daughter of a martyr 
come to bury her dead, quiet, absorbed, exalted, desiring 
only to consummate her own sacrifice. . . 

“Ten minutes later we came out of the darkness into the 
fullest, richest evening light I have ever seen and felt. Out 
of the depths of the earth to the light of the sunset hour 
over the Campagna. 
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‘““ And we came up in the midst of the monks’ little garden, 
full of colour. J had hardly noticed it as we went down, but 
vistas of white iris and purple iris in clumps and lines to 
the right and left, now almost blinded me, and the air was 
full of their scent. It seemed as if the blood of the martyrs 
had thus blossomed gloriously. 

‘“‘ The change from the dank smell, the ugliness and utter 
poverty below, to the light above, was in itself wonderful ; 
but then we moved on a few steps, and we'looked down 
through a long avenue of alternate cypress and young pines, 
which seemed to the eye to go straight on without a break 
from the garden where we stood all the way to St. Peter’s. 
It seemed like one shaded pathway from the catacomb 
to the basilica. The dome closed the view, golden in the 
evening light. There was the tree that had grown from the 
seed sown in the catacombs below. Had it not become the 
greatest of alltrees? .. .” 

The climax of the book is nearly reached. All efforts to make 
Paul leave Rome are in vain. He is treated with courtesy and 
distinction, given a private audience with the Pope, every effort 
is made that he should understand that there is no wish to con- 
demn him, but that if he insists on pressing his dubia, condemna- 
tion must follow. 

It comes, and, with it, Paul’s apostasy. He calls on Marcelle 
to follow him; she tells him she can only come as a Catholic. 
He still urges her, but in vain. 

On the steps of St. Peter’s she turns away from him, as, many 
years ago, Lisa had foretold: ‘‘ Better part now than part at 
Heaven’s Gate.’’ He goes down those steps out of their lives, 
out of the Church, and the other three enter the building and 
kneel at the tomb of the fisherman. 


Again Lisa speaks—this time for them all. 


“As I came within the circle of that atmosphere, I knew 
the climate, the climate of faith and hope and love, the spot 
on earth where more men and women and children have 
prayed with their whole hearts and souls than on any other. 
How many have knelt there as we knelt that day, verily 
with broken hearts! I had walked on that endless marble 
floor in the strange consciousness of the dramatic element 
of the struggle between the Church of all ages, and yet 
another instance of the revolt of ‘ the wild living intellect 
of man!’ I could not analyse it, but I was passionately . 
aware of the intense vitality of the moment. 

‘But as I came within the arc of the lights about the 
tombs, my heart beat again, my human love cried out in 
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agony. I saw Marcelle crouched against the marble railing, 
and George beyond, as still and straight as a carved figure 
onatombstone. Then I knelt a little apart, and pressed my 
forehead against the marble. 

“Thus we spent two hours, two hours of strangest and 
fullest experience, and how hard to speak of what that 
was! How easy to chronicle doubt, pain, revolt, submission, 
struggle, failure or victory. But it is hard to tell the secrets 
that eye will never see, ear can never hear, tongue can never 
speak—because eye, ear and tongue were not made for these 
things. God framed them in frailty as mere sensual servants 
that may chatter only of things they can know, and then 
their foolish masters think to see with these eyes, hear with 
these ears, and, strangest of all, to relate with these tongues 
the secrets of the Spirit. 

‘““T was as ever conscious, as I knelt at that tomb, rather 
of the whole world-wide Church than of Rome, for that is 
part of the subtle mystery of St. Peter’s. In every cathedral, 
every convent and chapel, in lone desert places and crowded 
cities, hearts long to be at St. Peter’s. And lo! when you 
are there, you are free of any one space, and you wander 
in the whole. Your individual life, your special sorrows, 
your agony for others, somehow blend in the vast whole, 
and the tears are wiped from all eyes, not only yours, and 
inexpressible consolation is given to all hearts, pardon 
held out to all penitents. As you find comfort, the self 
that needed it has been lost; as you humble your mind, 
it has vanished in a song of triumph. As you submit to the 
human rule, and it was hard perhaps to do so, you have 
become yourself part of the triumph, not as a captive, but 
as a conqueror. You sought to subdue the lifting of a mind 
that seemed to see further than the minds of those about 
you, and you and they together are lost in the light of a 
new and vaster knowledge. How unreasoning, how foolish, 
how feminine this may seem, but, oh! my God, how over- 
whelmingly true it was! Will you believe all else a poor 
little creature has to say of its experiences, and doubt of 
this ? 

“ But what of afterwards? What of the testimony of 
your life, if you were taken behind the cloud, and heard 
that which no man could utter? Ah, me, there it is! It 
was good for us to be there, but we had to come away 
and there was confusion at the foot of the mount. But 
do you think that Peter did not believe in the vision of 
Thabor when he warmed his hands at the fire, and denied 
his Master? The unutterable weakness of man whispers 
its mea culpa amid all the glories of Peter’s tomb. You can 
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hear it amid the silent thunders of the dome, or when the 
silver trumpets sing there of heaven’s secrets. For, after 
all, the tomb is that of an apostate, and the highest state 
of man is to be forgiven.” 


The rest of the book is the triumph of the Cross. For Marcelle, 
through suffering and death, wins back her brother, and, in the 
final chapter, he is seen in S. Maria Sopra Minerva preaching 
from the Eight Beatitudes. (In a letter, otherwise of great 
admiration, Fr. Hugh Pope, O.P., dissented “‘ violently ’’ from 
the idea that a Dominican novice could be allowed to preach.) 


‘“ The sermon was the picture of a soul—it was the story 
of Marcelle. It was the story of one, by nature pure, by 
grace made meek—of one by nature merciful, by grace 
made poor in spirit. Finally, of one who, having mourned, 
was now comforted, who, having hungered after justice 
now had her fill; who, having suffered unkindness and 
injustice for Christ’s sake from her nearest and dearest, now 
rejoiced in the very great reward of heaven. It was all 
said as of any Christian soul, of the story of any soul made 
perfect. It was told as in a trumpet note of triumph. It 
was told as a great bit of good news, as of something that 
belonged to all, and yet was his own secret.” 


The spiritual meaning of the story lay here—the Church as 
the instrument of sanctity, the perfecter of the soul. The intel- 
lectual meaning inseparable from it is stressed in an epilogue, 
in which Newman teaches d’Etranges as he had taught the 
Wilfrid Wards that patience and trust in the Church are the 
conditions of wisdom, understanding, counsel, knowledge and 
fortitude, as well as of piety and fear of the Lord. For the gifts 
of the Holy Spirit cannot be separated, and all come through 
His Church. 

I have thought it easier by quotations from this book than in 
my own words to show certain deep places in the life of Wilfrid 
and of Josephine Ward. They shared a complete devotion to, 
absorption in, the Catholic Church as the teacher of truth to 
the world. They shared a realisation of the difficulties of the 
thinker who desires to help his own age to understand the 
teacher of allages. They knew that incidental failure, impatience, 
despondency, were an almost inevitable accompaniment of such 
a life-work. 
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That the book should provoke controversy was inevitable. 
Extremists, whether of right or left, were dissatisfied. 

“TI fear, I fear,’ wrote one friend, “that it does not give 
the solution of the problem, and that coming events will prove 
this. The scandal of the ‘little ones’ is caused now, I think, 
not by the views of the advanced thinkers, but much more by 
the action of the authorities which condemn them.”’ 

From the very opposite angle, our Abbess aunt wrote as would 
old Mrs. W. G. Ward had she been still alive—a letter really 
astonishingly like her mother : 


“My dear Sister, 

“ T have now read your book, and I have an idea that you would 
like to know what I think of it. I think a great many things, and 
of course you will expect both pros and cons. . . 

“The book is decidedly clever, the characters well drawn 
and the interest well sustained; descriptions of places good, 
and reflections, etc., good. M. d’Etranges is, to me, little less 
than a monomaniac ; and if you tell me that there are many 
such men in the world, I answer ‘ so much the worse for the world.’ 
The subject of the story is peculiar, difficult, and—in a way— 
dangerous. I mean that it is difficult to treat it with absolute 
safety. I am completely ignorant of science, so ‘ut minus 
sapiens dico,’ but I have my views and instincts, and am not a 
fool (I suppose) but I don’t want you to think I am posing for a 
judge—or for what lam not. The lady characters are excellent— 
well depicted and fine characters, both of them. Mr. S. is a 
sturdy, sensible man, which is more than I should say of any of 
the priests. I think my experience of the clergy must have been 
happier than yours. Mr. Thompson is bearable, the Bishop 
edifying, but weak—the others. . . . By the way, I fear that 
some of the priests in this diocese take a little exception at your 
description of Canon Markham, and think you are aiming at 
somebody, probably Mgr. X., and they think your Bishop 
represents Cardinal Vaughan. About this, you know better 
than I. But, my dear Joe, do you consider that in 20 years’ 
time the Church will be approving of Darwinism ???? You 
almost imply as much. To me, that is the weakest part of the 
book. You correct the hero (very properly) for wishing to guide 
the Church instead of being guided by the Church; but prac- 
tically you encourage him to form dangerous views on grave 
subjects by holding it out that ‘it will all come right ’ in time 
and the Church will come round to it if we don’t hurry her. 
Surely jthis is most rash. Of course, in some cases the Church 
may find out in time that scientific views were true (as in the 
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Galileo business she did), but she may find out that they were 
untrue, and this we must be prepared for. . . . 

“In such a question as Biblical inspiration, the Council of 
Trent has spoken, and if anything further is to be treated about 
it, theologians are surely the safest people to do it, even if they 
are old-fashioned. It will matter but little that we don’t find 
out everything (and we needn’t expect to do it), but it will 
matter a great deal if we find out just enough to upset our faith, 
since we think such a lot of a little learning, with these weak 
heads of ours. 

“These are my reflections and I see that I have spun them 
out much more than I intended. But at any rate you will see 
that your book has made me think. Some people say it will do 
good, and I hope it will, though I seem to see the above danger. 
But ‘ quasi insipiens dico.’ 

‘‘ The reflections in the catacombs were the best of all. This 
is the true outcome of faith, and its effect upon our lives. 

‘Give my love to dear old Wilfrid, and don’t let him get too 
scientific. He and you and I have all to get to Heaven, and that 
is all that really matters, as your Confessor in St. Peter’ssaid. . . . 

‘““ Mgr. Schobel is pleased with your book, thinks it clever and 
thinks you a contemplative (eh ?). Well, in some senses I dare 
say you are. 

“T remain, dear Joe, 
“Yr. affectionate sister, 
‘“‘ A, LAURENTIA WARD, O.S.B. 
““ Abbess. 

‘““T hope you won’t take what I have said any other than I 
meant it, but when once I began I felt obliged to say all that was 
in my mind. You know you are far cleverer than I, and you 
must not think I have expressed myself with conceit, for I 
could not write half such a book, and I should not have presumed 
on any criticism only that you are my relation, and I think 


you are accustomed to frankness and have suspected that you 
liked it.” 


“That grim, grimy, horrid Scotch Canon,” Marcelle in the 
book described Canon Markham, ‘‘ who meditates on hell for 
heretics every morning and heaven for theologians every 
evening.” 

Again no portrait was intended, but Mgr. X. was rumoured 
to have said, ‘‘ At least I am not grimy,” and he was, indeed, 
exceedingly pink and white and well washed. We were reminded 
of Mgr. John Vaughan, who heard a compatriot say as he got 
into an Italian tram, ‘‘ Here comes a fat, greasy Italian priest.” 
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‘“Madam,”’ replied the Monsignor, “I am not fat; I am not 
greasy ; and I am not Italian.” | 
_ Mgr. Croke-Robinson attacked the book from the pulpit, 
regretting, he said, that it had been written by a child of the 
Church, and complaining of the “ Wardian hallmark.”’ 

But Fr. Maturin wrote : 


‘“T must tell you, as a set-off against Croke-Robinson, that a 
priest said to me the other day that he only read three books— 
the Bible, the Imitation and Out of Due Time. He said, ‘I 
think it’s a wonderful book, and feed myself upon it!’ So the 
Crokings of Robinson are not the only comments on your book.” 


One bishop bought a dozen copies to give to priests of his 
diocese ; and Bishop Hedley wrote: “It is as attractive as 
briliant, and as profitable to the Kingdom of God as anything 
you have done.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE ENCYCLICAL,PASCENDE 


Mosr intellectual Catholics had like Wilfrid Ward rejoiced 
in Leo XIII’s encouragement of Catholic thought and desire to 
give it the greatest possible freedom. The excesses of the 
Modernists had begun to perturb him, but he still desired the 
minimum of condemnation, the maximum of liberty. He still 
believed that truth, being mightier than error, could prevail 
without the need for authority to strike any heavy blow. 
Others, like Pére de Grandmaison, felt that Modernism was 
growing swiftly and that, in the hands of Leo XIII grown old, 
the reins of government “hung a little loose.’ Paul Sabatier 
from the ‘‘ enemy ’’ camp—he was a Liberal Protestant—declared 
that under Leo XIII the Modernists would have had their 
Cardinals, under Pius X they would have martyrs. 

Looking back upon that time from a distance of thirty 
years, it seems clear that in the general confusion of that date 
nothing short of the intervention of authority could have saved 
the situation. Authority intervened, killed Modernism inside 
the Church, and cleared the path for the full revival of Catholic 
thought. It was a necessary severity, but as Scripture has it: 
“ All chastisement seemeth to bring not joy but sorrow,” and this 
period was undoubtedly one of chastisement even for some 
Catholic thinkers of undoubted loyalty. 

The reign of Pius IX, with all its trials to his great hero 
Newman, was fresh in my father’s mind, for he was, by 1906, 
buried in the Newman papers. He had himself a memory of 
those days, while he had lived for twenty-five years in the happier 
atmosphere of Leo XIII. It was terribly hard to him to see the 
days of repression returning. Yet his study of history showed 
him that there was a constant ebb and flow both in the amount 
of intellectual life in the Church and in the fostering of that life 
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by the authorities ; and that same study gave him a philosophy 
wherewith to meet the situation now arising. 

In August, 1906, he wrote to M. Sabatier in answer to a letter 
deploring recent condemnations : 


“ As to the state of things in Rome concerning matters intel- 
lectual I grieved over the condemnation of Fogazzaro and 
Laberthonniére, but I gather that putting a book on the Index 
means in these days very little indeed. I think there is a strong 
anti-intellectual temper just now in Rome among the authorities. 
Duchesne was here last month and told me so. [I am old enough 
to remember when a similar temper reigned there in a yet more 
acute form in 1864-5. The cause was in both cases somewhat 
similar—a Pope who, though almost saintly, was himself unin- 
tellectual, and a panic caused by political aggressions on the 
Church. There was also, in both cases, a great dread of the 
excesses of Liberal Catholicism which, in the semi-educated 
Italian mind has no gradations but is in all forms an attack on 
the principle of authority in the Church. Thus men so different 
as Friedrich, Dollinger and Montalembert were all branded with 
a common condemnation. This is to me a most grievous state 
of things, some parallel to which exists at present, but the true 
remedy is not to be found in a policy which should lead all those 
Catholics who are devoted to the interests of thought and learn- 
ing to go over to the extreme left wing and agitate, but rather 
in the formation of a strong centre party which will by degrees 
convince the authorities that there is no essential antagonism 
between devotion to thought and loyalty to the Church. We 
may not like the present state of things, but we must submit 
to it. St. Paul says that servants must obey tyrannical masters 
as well as kind ones. Much more must we submit to a holy and 
well-meaning Pope, even though his qualities lead him to value 
least of all among Catholic activities those intellectual interests 
which are in our eyes so important. It is a time of great trial 
for the Pope himself, and it is not for us to add to his trials. 
Patience seems to me to be the appropriate virtue, but at the 
same time I would do or say nothing which could be regarded as 
an admission that I am in any sympathy whatever with the 
policy of intellectual repression in itself.”’ 


It made me smile a little to read in one review of my first 
volume that Wilfrid had gone “a little too far ’’ from his father’s 
desire for a Papal Bull every morning with his Times at break- 
fast. It was rather like saying that Hitler had gone “a little 
too far’? from the ideals of Victorian Liberalism. For this 
phrase of W. G. Ward’s was a jest which stood in his mind for a 
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theological position in which my father profoundly disagreed 
with him and followed Newman. It stood in fact for the root 
difference between Newman and the elder Ward. 

W. G. Ward believed that it was natural and normal for the 
Catholic man in the street to receive his teaching direct from the 
Pope with no intermediary, that a Papal Encyclical was perfectly 
easy for all to understand, that a misinterpretation of it meant 
usually simply ill-will, and, at first, that all such documents were 
infallible in all their parts. From this last position he was ulti- 
mately dislodged by the disagreement of Roman and other 
theologians,! and he admitted in the course of controversy that 
the Pontiff spoke at times, in his official utterances on doctrine, 
not as doctor universalis or infallibly, but as gubernator doctrinalis 
with no claim to infallibility. 

Dupanloup expressed some pleasure at Ward’s withdrawal 
from his original position and did not fail to push home its effect 
on the rest of his utterances. If a theologian of high standing 
like Ward could make such a mistake, how much more the 
ordinary layman. If, too, he could be mistaken as to which, 
among Papal utterances, were infallible, did he not also need 
the help of theologians fully to ascertain their meaning ? Papal 
pronouncements are in many ways like legal documents. Not 
only is their language at times difficult for the layman, but also 
they have to be read in their relation to the whole body of 
Catholic teaching, just as the legal document may be misread 
if the corpus of a country’s laws is not kept in mind. W.G. Ward 
wanted to treat a Papal Encyclical as a Protestant treats the 
Bible, and his son held with Newman that such a course would 
be the destruction of all theology. 

Moreover, in practice the Protestant does not really interpret 
the Bible for himself, but having got rid of the real theologians, 
the specialists, takes his interpretation from some lay preacher, 
or his mother, or merely the Great Protestant Tradition, and for 
this reason alone calls the Pope, for instance, the Beast of Revela- 
tion. So, too, the Catholic normally does not read an Encyclical 
with his Times at breakfast, but as presented to him by his 
weekly or monthly Catholic paper. He does not get rid of an 


1 Life of Newman, Vol. IT, p. 83. See also W. G. Ward and the, Catholic 
Revival. 
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interpreter, he merely substitutes the journalistic for the theo- 
logical schools. 

“They came upon the world,’ Wilfrid Ward says of the 
Syllabus and Encyclicals of Pius IX, ‘ together with the exag- 
gerated interpretations of militant Catholic journalists. They 
came to the world [Newman] complained, through newspapers 
which claimed them as party utterances.”’ 

Calm discussion among theologians was a better alternative 
than newspaper polemics to ascertain the meaning of doctrinal 
encyclicals, 


But Newman and my father held, too, that W. G. Ward 
mistook, as did many at his date, the real nature of Infallibility : 
they confused it with Revelation and Inspiration. Before the 
Vatican definition and even immediately after it there had not 
been time to get the doctrine into clear perspective, but Newman 
held that the very process of discussion and investigation at the 
Council should have taught the student much about the nature 
of infallibility and its relation to the ordinary means by which 
doctrinal development proceeds. What would be the use of 
having a Council at any time if the Pope’s infallibility meant 
what the elder Ward said it meant? Discussion, deliberation 
would be mere waste of time and breath. If W. G. Ward and 
Newman could have looked forward to the present Pontificate 
and heard Pius XI say that an ex cathedra pronouncement is by 
its nature very rare indeed, it would be Ward, not Newman and 
not my father, who would have been surprised. 

For as a rule, as Newman again and again repeated, much 
thought, much discussion by theologians precedes any such 
pronouncement by the Pope or even by a general Council of 
Bishops. This relation between the rulers of the Church and the 
theological experts—to-day the universal theological teaching 
as time has brought it out—has been well summed up by F. J. 
Sheed in his Map of Life : 


“ But if the body of bishops, with the Pope at their head, are 
the sole infallible teachers of doctrine, they are not the only 
people in the Church who are studying doctrine. Every Catholic 
does it to some extent : theologians give their lives toit. Through- 
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out the ages there has never ceased to be a stream of solid think- 
ing on theology. Now this thinking is the thinking of men: the 
result of their thinking may be the emergence of some truth 
not previously so clearly seen; but likewise the result of their 
thinking may be error. How shall men know which it is? It is 
for the bishops to decide. If it is true, then they adopt it and 
teach it. If it is false, God does not allow them to adopt it and 
teach it. An erroneous view might become current, even widely 
current. Sooner or later the teaching authority acts and the 
erroneous view is declared to be erroneous. A theologian who 
has fallen into error may persist in his error—become a heretic. 
The very task of refuting him leads to a closer examination and 
thus to a better understanding of the doctrine at issue. 

“But the decision of the bishops as a body—or of the Bishop 
of Rome as head—is final. And that, as we have seen, is watched 
by God: He does not allow them to teach His Church what is 
wrong. He does not add new teaching or fill their minds with 
new doctrine. They must use their minds in the ordinary 
way of man. But he prevents falsehood from being taught by 
them. 

“To put this matter in a nutshell. The ordinary man has 
three courses open to him—he may say what is right, he may say 
what is wrong, or he may be silent. The infallible man has only 
two. He is prevented by God from saying what is wrong. He 
may therefore say what is right, or he may be silent. As to 
which of these alternatives he shall pursue in a particular case, 
what is to decide? As between teaching what is right and 
remaining silent, his infallibility will not help. It prevents him 
from teaching what is wrong. It can dono more for him. What, 
then, is to decide whether he shall teach right or remain silent ? 
He can say what is right only if he knows what is right—if, 
that is, he has made the fullest possible use of all the means of 
acquiring knowledge. If he does not know the right answer, 
he must remain silent: and this might very well happen. A 
Pope does not necessarily by some miracle know the whole of 
Catholic doctrine, the answer to every doctrinal question that 
could be raised. The Church, of course, is over-ruled by the 
providence of God, and if some teaching were at a given moment 
essential for the Church’s well-being, God would see that we 
had it. But I am concerned here with the human machinery, 
so to speak, of infallibility. And it remains true that what he 
does not know he cannot teach. But in no case can he teach 
what is wrong: for God will not let Tt) lest we, the members of 
the Church, be led into error.” 4 


1 All this makes clear how far from reality was Lord Hugh Cecil when 
he wrote to my father after the appearance of Out of Due Time: “ The 
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This was Newman’s teaching, not that of the elder Ward, and 
if the younger Ward adhered to Newman it may be said that 
the passage of time had helped him to do so. Fr. Ryder, among 
other writers, had put much thought into the subject in the 
intervening years. Theology had begun to revive. A period 
in which there is little active theology is, Newman held, a period 
dangerous for the Church. 

“ T take,” he wrote, ‘‘ this long penance of slander and unpopu- 
larity . . . as the price I pay for the victory, or at least the 
great extension of those principles which are so near my heart ; 
and I think, while I live, I shall go on paying it, because I trust 
that, soon after my life, those principles will extend.” 

On one side Wilfrid Ward has specially developed Newman’s 
teaching as to the relation of parts in the Church, Christ’s 
Mystical Body. One of the principal objections made by the 
Modernists against both Newman and my father was the way in 
which both kept repeating that the Pope must be obeyed. While 
it is true that both held that there might be an extreme case 
where conscience prohibited this obedience, both also held that 
in practice such a case was highly improbable. The duty of 
obedience went far beyond the actual exercise of infallibility 
because the Pope is a ruler as well as a teacher, and—like the 
ruler of any other society—he is supreme even where he may 
have no claim to be infallible. 

The appearance in 1906 of the decree Lamentabili afforded 
an illustration of these principles that was almost comic. A 
relation of my mother’s read more than half of it under the 
impression that the propositions it was condemning were things 
she had to believe. When she learnt the truth, immense relief 
succeeded her frantic effort at making acts of faith in the strangest 
errors. 

Upon this same decree Loisy launched an attack—Simbples 
Réflexions—a, curiously venomous little book divided between a 
claim that nearly all the censured propositions were drawn from 
his own works, and that they were a distortion of his views. 
In fact, neither in the decree Lamentabili nor in the Encyclical 


Pope and the Holy Office are not guides into truth, they are (according to 
you) authoritative record-keepers of truth which has been ascertained 
without their help.’’ A record-keeper who can record nothing but truth is 
the most valuable of all guides. 
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Pascendi which followed a year afterwards, were individuals 
named ; positions alone were censured. 


The Encyclical Pascendi is a theological production of a high 
order. One gathers from the Life of Cardinal Merry del Val 
that the text of it was prepared by Roman theologians under 
the immediate supervision of the Holy Father.! But it is not a 
document which the layman could read and understand for 
himself. For the understanding of the storms that followed its 
publication, its content must be clearly grasped : 

(1) The greater part of it is a statement and condemnation 
of the principles of Modernism—fifty-six pages out of sixty- 
nine in the English version. The Modernists had no text-book. 
The Encyclical gave them one, and then proceeded to condemn 
it. But into that system had been drawn various expressions 
that were fully orthodox in some other context, and others 
again which were so subtly twisted that to the reader with no 
theological training they appeared indistinguishable from ortho- 
doxy. It must also be remembered that the Modernists excelled 
in introducing an unorthodox meaning into orthodox formule. 
Hence the need for reading the Encyclical in conjunction with 
the whole body of theology. Hence the need for explanations. 
(In Appendix B, the passages which seemed to Wilfrid Ward to 
be thus in need of elucidation are listed and discussed.) 

(2) This long section is followed by some dozen pages of 
practical directions for combating Modernism. There is space 
here only to touch on the more important of these. First, as 
to the curriculum in seminaries, there is a re-insistence on the 
position of scholastic philosophy, and especially the teaching of 
St. Thomas, as ‘‘ the basis of the sacred sciences’’ ; and certain 
directions as to the teaching of theology and the natural sciences. 

Next as to the teachers : 


“Anyone who in any way is found to be tainted with 
Modernism is to be excluded without compunction from these 
offices, whether of government or of teaching, and those who 
already occupy them are to be removed. The same policy is 
to be adopted towards those who openly or secretly lend coun- 

1 Rafael Merry del Val, by F. A. Forbes, p. 98: ‘“‘ The Pope watched 


every word of the document; it is his, and he takes, of course, the full 
responsibility.” 
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tenance to Modernism either by extolling the Modernists and 
excusing their culpable conduct, or by carping at Scholasticism, 
and the Fathers, and the magisterium of the Church, or by refus- 
ing obedience to ecclesiastical authority in any of its depositaries ; 
and towards those who show a love of novelty in history, archzo- 
logy, biblical exegesis ; and finally towards those who neglect 
the sacred sciences or appear to prefer to them the secular.” 


This links up with the earlier passages which, following a 
statement that pride makes men ripe for Modernism, continues : 


“it will be your first duty to resist such victims of pride, to 
employ them only in the lowest and obscurest offices. The higher 
they try to rise, the lower let them be placed, so that the lowliness 
of their position may limit their power of causing damage.” 


There is to be a very strict tightening up of the censorship on 
books and publications generally and the principle is stated in 
so many words that ‘‘a book, harmless in one place may, on 
account of the different circumstances, be hurtful in another.’’ 
Diocesan “‘ Councils of Vigilance’”’ are to be set up to “‘ watch 
more carefully for every trace and sign of Modernism.’’ Finally 
a special Institute is to be established “in which, through the 
co-operation of those Catholics who are most eminent for their 
learning, the advance of science and every other department of 
knowledge may be promoted.”’ 

(3) Beside what the Encyclical thus teaches on the nature of 
Modernism and enjoins as to its overthrow, we must note the 
language used of Modernists, since this not only caused resent- 
ment among the people it was aimed at, but rather startled 
many of the most orthodox. The Modernists are described as 
“full of deceit,” striving “to subvert the very Kingdom of 
Christ,’ “lost to all sense of modesty,” “‘ most pernicious ’’ ; 
they are men of “sacrilegious audacity,’ “‘ domineering over- 
bearance’’; they are ‘“‘ astute in the employment of a thousand 
noxious devices, proud and obstinate,” “‘ arrogant,” ‘‘ puffed 
up with the proud name of science,” “ puffed up like bladders 
with the spirit of vanity.”’ 

My mother called this phrasing “‘ the medizval habit of strong 
language,” but I think in fact that translated from Latin into 
English these phrases do not give an effect of strength, but rather 
weaken an Encyclical theologically very great. The English 
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language. has its own armoury of strong terms which can be 
used with a certain noble effect when they are really deserved. 
But the translators of the Encyclical, by literally turning Latin 
words into English, completely lost their true force and 
neutralised their effect. 

Then, too, while those very few men who consciously and with 
deliberate deceit were emptying Christianity of all supernatural 
content and all objective truth, deserved many hard sayings, 
those used in the Encyclical were assumed by the general reader 
to be of much wider application. The many muddle-headed 
who proudly thought that they were Modernists or nervously 
feared that they might be, the students falsely accused of 
Modernism, the young men slightly tending towards it, all felt 
themselves included in a common condemnation of bad will, 
rebellion and pride. 

This question of language may seem a_very small one, yet I 
think that it had a far greater effect in the way of frayed nerves 
and general irritation than the dogmatic passages would have 
had by themselves. Reading the Encyclical to-day, one feels 
that obiter dicta is the right phrase for the “‘ strong language.” 
It does not seem to belong to its structure, but to have been 
put in as an afterthought. 


For the effect of the Encyclical upon a very orthodox Catholic, 
I cannot do better than quote a letter my father received early 
in October from one of his closest friends. In its combination 
of great perturbation and absolute acceptance, it is typical of 
a very large section of educated lay thought : 


‘“‘T have now read the whole Encyclical. So far as I under- 
stand it, which is very little, I think my views and feelings are 
practically identical with yours. I do not feel, however, that I 
at all grasp the situation. The evils which are likely to arise 
from the issue of the Encyclical are to a great extent obvious 
and must have been obvious to the Holy See. What I know 
nothing about is as to what this danger is which is supposed to be 
insidiously spreading and poisoning men’s minds to an extent 
which demands its being faced and fought at all costs, 

“Then as to the manner in which this is being done. To me 
as a man in the street it seems appalling. The language used, 
the methods prescribed fill me with dismay and perturbation. 
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But while I cannot but feel this myself it would be absurd for 
me to deny that, speaking only of human prudence, it is very 
likely the Holy See knows its own business better than I can 
tell it; especially as, being ignorant of the disease, I am no 
judge as to the kind of remedies needed. I cannot doubt that 
what has been done will lead many into temptation and blind 
the light from others but it often happens that a battle must be 
fought though it is seen beforehand the loss must be terrific. 

“For the moment I feel very strongly that silence is of the 
utmost importance. Such a shot cannot be fired without shaking 
the nerves of the gunners as well as of those among whom the 
shell drops. No one is safe at the moment from committing 
themselves to expressions calculated to be misunderstood, or 
to call for a censure, which time and better understanding might 
render useful. 

“I feel this especially in regard to your future work. Happily, 
as regards the life [of Newman] you can I suppose go on quietly 
with it as no question of publication can arise for some time. I 
do not suppose it will be difficult to keep the Dublin clear from 
the danger of misunderstanding.” 


It would be easy enough to take Wilfrid Ward’s article on the 
Encyclical in the Dublin Review—his only public utterance on 
the subject—and show by analysis of it how well balanced were 
his views. For in it are expressed all the elements of his mature 
thought on the subject—the acceptance of Pascendi as an act of 
supreme authority ; the profound agreement with its condemna- 
tion of Modernism; the explanation of the common view that 
it condemned Cardinal Newman and the answer to that view ; 
finally the intimation that he accepted the Encyclical as an 
indication that for the moment no discussion of these matters 
should be undertaken in the pages of a Catholic Review and that 
he intended faithfully to obey this implied command. But no 
man is pure thought, nor is mature thought arrived at suddenly. 
In the three months that preceded the publication of this article 
my father suffered a great deal, and he did not suffer in silence. 

Every one of the non-Catholic papers burst into attacks on 
the Encyclical, and they chose, naturally enough, those points 
on which its language appeared most difficult to reconcile with 
the lines of thought of eminent Catholic writers—more especially 
Cardinal Newman. That there was a primé facie case for this 
my father at once saw—for the Modernists had been making 
much use of Newman’s phraseology. The key to the difficulty, 
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he kept repeating, was the Augustinus of the Seventeenth- 
Century writer, Jansenius, which turned St. Augustine into a 
Jansenist. The book contained the saint’s very words and phrases, 
yet it was condemned. So, too, the Modernists used in places 
Newman’s very phrases. The condemnation of these phrases 
in their works no more meant the condemnation of Newman 
than the condemnation of Awugustinus meant that of St. 
Augustine. 

But, until this had been made clear, sincere Catholics and 
earnest enquirers were really troubled by the Encyclical and my 
father could not get his friends among the bishops to take this 
trouble seriously. The Encyclical was preached about and 
written about with no mention of the fact that the difficulties 
existed and therefore no explanation of them. This seemed to 
my father hurtful to the souls of those who were troubled. 

But he also thought, and often said, that he considered the 
Encyclical ‘‘ill-drawn.’’ In later years he regretted the vehe- 
mence of his talk and private letters at this period. “To speak 
rashly,”’ he wrote to Cardinal Rampolla, ‘‘ has always been my 
misfortune and my fault.’’ But a biographer trained in Wilfrid 
Ward’s own school has no temptation to suppress this episode 
of his life, and I think even in over-excited letters a fundamentally 
balanced view may be seen at a moment of great strain when 
cannons were thundering to right and to left of him. 

Two principles Wilfrid Ward had long held. The first was that 
of submission. The second was that of entire truthfulness and 
even, when necessary, respectful criticism of the action of 
authority. Undoubtedly he held it a duty at times to criticise. 
It seemed to him that the history of the Church, the lives of the 
saints (from St. Paul to St. Catherine of Siena they had at times 
withstood even Peter to the face), the example of his own great 
leader, Cardinal Newman, all taught this double lesson. “‘ J am 
taking care,’ he said several times, “‘ that my views should be 
known in Rome.” Six years earlier he had written : 


“To court the applause of the enemies of the Church by 
abusing its authorities is unworthy of the best Roman as of the 
best Christian traditions. 

“Emergencies may arise in times of transition. It may be 
lawful—it may be a duty on special occasions—to urge special 
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or local necessities or to bring before those in authority the 
practical difficulties of the situation. But a Catholic’s final 
duty is to obey authority in its rightful sphere. And at whatever 
_ cost it should be his pride. If we desire the law to respect our 

liberties, we must ourselves respect the law. Justice may 
miscarry. Or he who has urged the difficulties of the situation, 
and its requirements, may have been unwise or wrong. In any 
case, the ground of his appeal is the ground of his submission : 
Civis Romanus sum, I am a Catholic.”’ 


“A Catholic’s final duty is to obey authority in its rightful 
sphere,”’ Wilfrid Ward had said. But, objected Willie Williams, 
“The authorities stamp on every head in an attitude of 
reverence.”’ 

And both Williams and Fr. Tyrrell declared in The Times 
that the Encyclical condemned Cardinal Newman. Tyrrell’s 
articles appeared September 30 and October 1, t907. Other 
articles followed in the same sense. Fr. Tyrrell wrote also in 
the Guardian: his articles were infinitely cleverer than any 
others that appeared on the subject and calculated to do serious 
harm, especially to sincere enquirers. 

For, taking exactly the opposite line to my father’s, he treated 
the Encyclical as a document which “ he who runs may read,”’ 
and dissociated it from what he must have known was the general 
theological teaching of the Church. He summarised it in a way 
which, though unfair, appeared a highly plausible interpreta- 
tion, mingling together true and false. This summary appeared 
in The Times : 


“ Religion is derived by deductive reasoning from natural and 
miraculous phenomena. God is not reached through religious 
experience but by argument. The divinity of Christ and Chris- 
tianity can be thus argued so as to coerce the understanding. 
The Roman Catholic Church with the Papacy, the sacraments 
and all its institutions and dogmas, was in its entirety an imme- 
diate creation of Christ when upon earth. There has been no 
vital development but only mechanical unpacking of what was 
given from the first. 

“The Scriptures were dictated by God, and are final in ques- 
tions of science and history. All doctrinal guidance and eccle- 
siastical authority is mediated through the infallible Pope from 
God to the Church. The Church is the purely passive recipient 
of the guidance so received. The Bishops are mere delegates of 
the Pope, the priests of the Bishops. The laity have no active 
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share of any kind in ecclesiastical concerns ; still less in the so- 
called growth of the Church’s mind. Obedience and pecuniary 
succour are their sole duties. Science is subject to the control 
of scholastic theology ; secular government is subject to the 
control of ecclesiastical government in mixed matters. Their 
jurisdiction is in the same order, only in different departments. 
There has been no true enlightenment and progress in modern 
times outside the Church. There is no element of truth in any 
other religious system.”’ 

Wilfrid prepared a letter to The Times, setting forth the funda- 
mental difference between the positions condemned as they 
stood in the Modernist system, and those things in Newman which 
seemed to resemble them. This letter he sent to his closest 
friend and adviser—the Duke of Norfolk. The Duke would have 
smiled at the idea of being considered an intellectual expert ; 
yet there was no one to whom my father deferred more sincerely. 
He thought his practical judgment on a situation almost infal- 
lible. The first letter I can find after the Encyclical appeared is 
to the Duke. It is immensely long and goes in great detail into 
the Modernist positions set forth in the Encyclical, which, to 
the ordinary lay reader, would appear indistinguishable from 
those held by Cardinal Newman. Wilfrid was anxious to get 
from Rome some sort of statement that these positions were 
condemned as held by the Modernists and im their context in 
Modernist writings. He realised that this was the way in which 
theologians regarded them, but he realised also that such an 
explanation given to the outside world by an unauthorised layman 
would be thought by that world to be simply dishonest quibbling. : 
This was soon proved to be the case within his own circle. 

D. C. Lathbury, editor of the Guardian, and a man intensely 
sympathetic to the Catholic Church, read with delight the 
account of the Encyclical given in the Tablet. He afterwards 
read the Encyclical itself, and complained that the Tadlet article 
had been utterly misleading. Wilfrid’s comment was that his 
own interpretation of the Encyclical was almost exactly the same 
as that of the Tablet writer—only he recognised the difficulties 
which were there ignored, and therefore did not lay himself 
open to a charge of special pleading. It almost seemed that the 
Tablet hoped its readers would rest content with their article 
and not take the extreme step of reading the Encyclical itself ! 
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Yet here, I think, the editor of a Quarterly was hardly fair to 
the editor of a Weekly. After all, Wilfrid Ward had three months 
in which to study the Encyclical, to consult theologians, to weigh 
and discuss with them every paragraph of his article. He took 
full advantage of this: he visited St. Edmund’s College several 
times, he asked the Archbishop for a Censor for his article. The 
editor of a Weekly had to act at once. There was no time for 
study and discussion. It may be admitted that the custom is 
an exceedingly bad one of writing in periodicals on these weighty 
matters without time for thought, but given the custom, what 
could an editor do? Admittedly the difficulties my father saw 
were grave difficulties. Admittedly, too, the condemnation of 
Modernism as a whole was not only opportune but necessary. 
To leave the difficulties aside for later expert treatment, to dwell 
on the main thesis, seems a highly reasonable action on the part 
of the Catholic weeklies. Yet they might perhaps have put ina 
brief sentence to the effect that that was what they were doing. 
“ Explain and interpret difficult passages,’’ said Wilfrid Ward, 
“ don’t pretend they have no existence.” 

To return to the problem of what was to be done about the 

attacks on the Encyclical in The Times. Wilfrid’s proposed 
letter was still under consideration, when W. S. Lilly wrote to 
the Duke suggesting that a counter-blast was needed. 
b W. S. Lilly was a sudden reappearance from the past. At 
Eastbourne we had often seen him and the tiny figure was in 
amusing contrast with an enormous degree of self-importance. 
One incident in particular entranced us. 

He said one day to Wilfrid: ‘‘ My dear Ward, I have been 
thinking. Iam growing old, and you are not so young as you were, 
and I am asking myself anxiously, ‘ Who is to come after us ?’ ”’ 

My father, much tickled by this question, repeated it to Fr. 
Lynch, our parish priest. Fr. Lynch treasured it up, and next 
time they met he began : 

‘““ My dear Mr. Lilly, I have been thinking about you and Mr. 
Ward. You are growing old, and he is not as young as he was, 
and I have been asking myself anxiously, ‘ Who is to come after 
you?’” 

“Very true, my dear Fr. Lynch,” Mr. Lilly replied with deep 
emotion, ‘‘ but God will provide.”’ 
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In spite of this tinge of pomposity he had considerable ability. 
Educated for the bar (I am not certain if he ever practised), he 
wrote articles—some of which were excellent—for various of the 
quarterlies. 

The Duke clearly felt that, if any letter at all was to appear in 
The Times it had better be written by Wilfrid Ward and sent on 
to him Lilly’s letter, Upon this my father wrote to Lilly : 


““ November 3, 1907. 


“On your excellent letter I have three remarks to make: 
(x) All the theologians I have seen tell me there are no condemned 
propositions in the Encyclical at all. And moreover there is no 
infallible definition. A system is condemned, and its elements are 
indicated. Therefore I should prefer, if ever your letter were 
public, that the very word ‘infallible’ should be struck out 
because of what it suggests—something about ‘supreme 
authority ’ could take its place. (2) Williams knows his Newman 
as well as you or I or anyone. It is in approaching a technical 
document—technical in spite of all its rhetoric—that he is at 
fault. There you as a lawyer and Barry as a theologian have an 
advantage over him—and over me. (3) I have been in great 
difficulties because reading the document with an even fresher 
memory of the man whose life I am writing than you have, I 
do think that in their natural interpretation many passages in 
the Encyclical do include Newman’s most characteristic teaching 
in what that document analyses as ‘ modernism.’ 

“ Still I think if you wrote something to the ‘ Times’ like your 
letter to the Duke, and I followed it up . . . the situation would 
be best met. I am writing this to the Duke. The reason J want 
to write is that people know I have felt the difficulty, though 
luckily I did not express it to Williams. 

“ Tf the Duke concurs we ought I think to meet without delay.” 


Wilfrid still did not see clearly what was the best line of 
action. With various theologians he examined the text of the 
Encyclical, making the necessary—sometimes subtle—distinc- 
tions ; growing clearer in his own mind that no condemnation 
of Newman had been intended: “ Is it true,’’ wrote Fr. Tyrrell 
to a friend, ‘‘ that Wilfrid Ward is saying that if you read the 
Encyclical as it ought to be read, back before on a looking-glass, 
it contains a very cautious approbation of Newman, and only 
condemns Loisy and me? ”’ 

And again, “I believe Ward says that evolution but not 
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development of doctrine is condemned, and that we should 
distinguish between moderns and modernists; and between 
Newmanites and Newmanists, as is quite plain if you read between 
the lines and alter the punctuation.” 

But if no condemnation of Newman was intended, it was only 
too easy, Wilfrid felt, to read condemnations of Newman into 
passage after passage ; and other passages, whatever they might 
mean to theologians, were being read by the ordinary layman to 
his own confusion and distress. What Wilfrid Ward wanted was 
some official statement making clear that Newman was not 
condemned and making available to the lay reader the true 
explanation of the passages that troubled him. 

To his intense relief a letter from Fr. John Norris appeared 
in The Times stating on the highest authority that Newman 
was not censured by the Encyclical. 

To Fr. John he had written on the previous day. He imme- 


diately wrote again: 
“ November 4, 1907. 


“Deo gratias.’ I simply can’t express the relief I felt when 
I read your letter in the ‘ Times’ and the words you quote. 
It is just the kind of disclaimer Norfolk and I had been for three 
weeks planning to get, but the friend of Merry del Val whom we 
spoke to on the subject seemed to think it very difficult to get 
any such authoritative utterance, With such a declaration as 
you print the interpretation of the difficult passages in the Ency- 
clical in a sense which does not strike J.H.N. will be comparatively 
plain sailing. But the text without such help is in places most 
difficult. Interpretations which the British public would scout 
as quibbling if unauthorised, are quite on a different basis if 
they are made on behalf of an avowed intention of the authori- 
ties. The worst that can be said now is that the document is in 
parts unskilfully drawn up. 

“ Before I saw your letter there was an idea yesterday of 
Lilly and me writing to the ‘ Times’ in reply to Williams, and 
I enclose the very rough draft of what I should have printed. 
It may be useful yet, for Williams is likely to say—‘ Of course 
they don’t want to hit Newman’s zame, but they do want to hit 
his real thoughts.’ My enclosure will I think meet this if neces- 
sary. I am also glad to see the world ‘ censured ’ and not ‘ con- 
demned’ in your official communication. This is another great 
help. It is what theologians had already told me was the true 
description, but now we have it on higher authority. A con- 
demned proposition is very hampering to the apologist, but a 
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proposition. may be censured as intemperate, rash, exaggerated, 
used dangerously, &c. &c. I still say what I have always said 
that J.H.N. carefully read will prove the absolute salvation of 
the present situation which is still very difficult, and I think his 
Life will help to do the job. 

““T have had my own difficulties, for Bagshawe told the 
Archbishop that he was delating my ‘ Dublin ’ articles to Rome. 
But I am glad to say Bishop Hedley, to whom I appealed by 
the advice of Norfolk and the Archbishop, wrote to Rome most 
strongly on the value of my articles, with the best results as I 
hear only to-day. 

‘“‘ My last letter to you was written before yours to the “ Times.’ 
The parallel of St. Augustine seems to me too valuable to be 
lost, but I shall await a good opportunity for using it. My 
first letter to you was I feel a very crude one. I was really dis- 
tracted with the difficulties I saw and wrote confusedly. Please 
burn it if you have not yet done so.”’ 


Wilfrid was also in touch with the Bishops of Newport and 
Limerick. To the former he sent the proposed letter to The 
Times. Bishop Hedley approved of the letter if letter there must 
be, but seemed to think any intervention highly unnecessary. 
Probably this was one reason that in the end it was not sent. 
Fr, John also was inclined to think that his own letter should be 
left without further comment. 

Meanwhile Willie Williams—‘ the revolting Mr. Williams ” 
as the Catholic Times called him—was urging my father to join 
him in public criticism of the Encyclical. Although Williams had 
written what Wilfrid Ward thought an imprudent letter to The 
Times, he had never looked on him as an extreme Modernist. 
He knew him personally far better than he knew Fr. Tyrrell, 
though they had held no communication recently. But an 
attempt made by Williams to get Wilfrid to act with him was 
negatived in a letter which is definitely stern in its note of loyalty 
both to authority and to the memory of Cardinal Newman. 


“November 18, 1907. 
“ My dear Williams, 

“Here is my position. Directly I read the Encyclical I was 
appalled at the apparently wide extent of the positions branded 
as parts of “modernism ’—including of course much of J.H.N. 
I was also shocked at seeing the ‘ Tablet ’ evade all the difficult 
passages as though they did not exist. I set to work with a 
view to getting something from Rome giving us authority for 
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saying that not the positions themselves but the use made of 
them in a system which, taken in its entirety, comprised opinions 
subversive of Christianity, was censured. My feeling was that 
_ the facts of the situation must be faced, and the authorities 
made to face them. I half thought of writing myself—not in 
the form of an attack, but as calling attention to an urgent 
difficulty which had to be met. But those with whom I acted 
are absolutely against all publication on the subject. Then in 
the midst of these operations came your letter to the ‘ Times’ 
and then Father Norris’ disclaimer from Rome. This did some- 
what change the situation—I thought you felt so also, as I 
heard you wrote to thank Father Norris. It gave potentially the 
authority I had desired: to minimise on the difficult points the 
outcome of the Encyclical in interpreting it. This would appear 
disingenuous if there were no authoritative sanction ; but with 
such sanction it would only be to bring the interpretation of the 
document into accord with its intention. I should add that all 
theologians whose opinion I obtained—Bidwell, Myers, Bishops 
Hedley and O’Dwyer—dented that any of J.H.N. was censured 
—this before Norris’ communication—therefore I supposed that 
some such interpretation was possible to the specialist though I 
did not see it. Now as to your letter just come, if there is one 
thing J.H.N. dreaded all his life it was any censure from Rome. 
His letters on this make me cry. Can I then move one finger to 
diminish the effect of Norris’ authoritative disclaimer without 
the greatest disloyalty to J.H.N.? I think not. 

“The document seems to me a terrible muddle, and I per- 
sonally cannot interpret at all the parts I have above referred to 
so as to square with the disclaimer from Rome. On the other 
hand the Bishop of Limerick says this “is my want of technical 
training’ and so does Bishop Hedley. They are going to give 
me an interpretation which I shall form my opinion of when I 
see it. Nothing should induce me to speak as though in its 
ordinary, obvious, sense, as construed by an educated layman 
like myself, it does not present the appalling difficulties I feel. 
But if theologians can by some technical rule of interpretation 
clearly rescue J.H.N. from what he would have felt so bitterly, 
—even an apparent objective censure of his views—I shall be 
too glad. Look at ‘W. G. Ward and the Catholic Revival’ 
page 251 seq. and read what I there said. It will show you that 
I am acting on the view I expressed fifteen years ago. Part of 
it is prophetic for it had never been said before so far as I knew, 
though I find it all now in J.H.N.’s letters. I must be true to 
J.H.N. and not shrink from what I have always held, though it 
leaves me almost isolated. In the present tension of minds if 
I am acting with Bishops Hedley and O’Dwyer on one ‘ tack,’ 
I cannot in any way, however indirect, participate in your 
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action or-your policy which are quite different—and which sznce 
Rome’s disclaimer I did not expect you to take. I have weighed 
the whole situation and do not think it right. I have therefore 
not even read your enclosure. 

‘“T am almost as isolated as J.H.N. was in 1862, ‘but cannot 
act otherwise and J take some comfort in imagining that he 
looks on and approves. I am going on the exact lines of his own 
action in similar circumstances. 

“ Yours sincerely, 
“WILFRID WARD. 


“PS. I think you ought to reflect whether loyalty to J.H.N. 
allows you to visit this want of candour in the press on Ms head. 


“P.P.S. My own general idea of a specialist’s interpretation 
is that he collates the passages with others equally authoritative 
[both in the document itself and] in other documents with the 
conclusion that what seems stated absolutely in one must be 
read with qualifying clauses in [an] other.” 


In his letter to Fr. John Norris, quoted a few pages back, 
Wilfrid Ward used a phrase that is the key to much of his action 
at this time : ‘‘ I was really distracted with the difficulties. . . .” 
And “ distracted ’’ is not too strong a word to describe his state 
under the three-way pull of Modernists accusing him of cowardice, 
orthodox Catholics accusing him of Modernism, and puzzled 
Catholics appealing to him for help in the distress of their 
minds. 

From the Modernist end—apart from the steady efforts of 
which mention will be made later to persuade him to resign the 
Dublin—two men in particular showered letters upon him, 
Fr. Fawkes (who did in the event apostatise) and Willie Williams. 
A handful of quotations from some of the letters he received will 
give an impression of what the effect must have been of this 
daily fret of nerves: 


“For saying on this subject [the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch] what is now a matter of common knowledge, a man 
like von Hiigel, if he happens to be in a seminary, may be degraded 
to menial office or sent to starve in the streets. This is actually 
taking place in Italy to my knowledge.”’ 


‘““T do not see that there is anything for Catholics to do but to 
make it perfectly plain that, in this flood of insanity, they will 
take no kind of part in excusing or defending the insane.” 
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“ Leger says that even the extreme Ultramontanes [in Rome] 
are amazed at the dastardly cowardice of the English Catholic 
press.”’ 


“Sabatier and Whitehead and others from Rome tell me that 
they [the authorities] have never been in such a funk before.” 


“A very learned and able Italian ecclesiastic considers (and 
has published his opinion) that the Encyclical itself is invalid 
owing to a patent contradiction in the first few pages and many 
similar and unusual signs of haste and informality throughout.”’ 


“The Pope’s power is not absolute against an actual majority 
of educated Catholics.”’ 


“Tt is well to show beforehand that you hold such excom- 
munications as that of Tyrrell tyrannical and absurd, because 
it would be very weak only to say it was absurd when it came to 
one’s own turn.”’ 


“Tt will look very ugly indeed if we only complain of illegal 
acts when they touch our own persons.” 


“Archbishop Ireland says he zs already condemned—that the 
condemnation is written—but that he delayed the publication 
by a vehement protest to the Pope. They intend to publish, 
and only delay in order to watch events. If nothing is done 
by way of protest they will continue, and as you know the same 
people who made out the above list, believe that many more 
names are still to come, including Newman’s. ... They will 
ignore at the Vatican any moderate opposition. They do 
not admit opposition to be real till it is strenuous, bitter and 
personal.” 


There were masses more of this kind of thing. And there were 
the still more troubling letters of people who could in no sense 
be called Modernist. One who had been brought into the Church 
mainly by Wilfrid’s writings now wrote to him : 


“In my distress and perplexity over the Encyclical these 
papers of yours have made me feel that I am not alone in bearing 
the difficulty ; which has been a great comfort. 

“ They] show such a complete understanding of the intel- 
lectual Catholic who wishes, with all his heart, to be loyal, 
without prohibiting his intellect, that I cannot thank you 
enough for the sympathy I have found in them.” 


IR, 4y 
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In a letter from a young Catholic layman there occur a couple 
of very revealing sentences : 


“If no Catholic protests, we shall become again what we were 
before Newman, a set of extraordinarily stupid pious people 
directed Ly hypocrites. . . . I cannot see how any casuist can 
justify my extracts unless he is prepared to distinguish analogy 
from symbolism.”’ 


About the last sentence there is something almost pathetic— 
“unless he is prepared to distinguish analogy from symbolism ”’ | 
Surely any theologian could have done that for him ; and indeed 
there was nothing Wilfrid Ward wanted done that could not 
have been done by any theologian of real competence. 

It is important to see quite clearly what was troubling him. 
First, he was troubled because others were troubled; and 
because he could see why they were troubled. But over and 
above his care for individual souls, what brought him to sheer 
agony was the fear that the sequel to the Encyclical might be 
an explicit condemnation of his hero Newman. It is easy to 
see how both these troubles have a common root. The Encyclical 
arranged Modernism into a system and it is a magistral per- 
formance. But in the Modernist position thus stated in the 
Encyclical, occur certain passages which might be found almost 
word for word in the writings of Newman, and these bearing 
upon matters which went to the very root of belief for many 
Catholics, matters which had played a determining part in many 
conversions. And the opposite party in France were combined 
with the Modernists in wanting a condemnation of Newman. 
“Our bishops cannot be convinced,” Dr. Barry had written to 
my father in 1906, “ that a dead set has been made at Newman 
by the French irreconcilables . . . bear in mind how Rosmini 
was condemned ex improviso.”’ In the same letter he warned 
Wilfrid that Newman’s book had been “‘ examined” several 
years ago by the Holy Office. ‘“‘ Have you anyone in Rome who 
would keep you posted up? ”’ Fr. John Norris, as we have seen, 
published in The Times a statement “‘ from the highest authority ”’ 
that Newman was not condemned in the Encyclical. And 
Wilfrid Ward had “‘ someone in Rome ”’ from whom he heard that 
there was no intention to condemn Newman. In November, 
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1907, Fr. John Vaughan (brother of the Cardinal) had written 
to him : 

“In my interview with the Holy Father a few days ago, he 
said he had an admiration for the great English cardinal, but 
that of course the Modernists were driven to seek someone to 
lean upon—‘ qualche appoggio ’—and thought to find it in the 
writings of Cardinal Newman. He spoke with much satisfaction 
of his devotion to the Holy See.” 


But the Modernists mocked, in The Times and elsewhere : 
asking who was this “highest authority’ mentioned by Fr. 
Norris, and if it were the Pope himself, why not say so !—and 
pointing out that the ‘“‘ Newman’’ passages still stood con- 
demned in the Encyclical, whatever authority might say, so 
that it appeared that authority had added to the crime of con- 
demning Newman the stupidity of not knowing that it had done 
so. 

Moreover, even Dr. Barry’s fears had been directed to the future 
results of an emphasising of Newman’s ideas as against those he 
called “ irreconcilables.”’ 


“Tf they find always quoted against them J.H.N. they will set 
about handling J.H.N. as they handled Rosmini. Who can 
stop them ? ”’ 


Wilfrid Ward knew not only that the Encyclical was not 
intended to condemn Newman, but that in fact it did not do so. 
He had the word of so able a theologian as Bishop O’Dwyer 
who wrote to him: “ The encyclical does not touch even as 
isolated propositions any of Newman’s teaching.’’ Yet it cer- 
tainly seemed to ; and what was really needed for the appease- 
ment of minds was not a statement that Newman was not 
condemned, but an explanation of how he was not! Very early 
Wilfrid Ward developed a theory to account for the apparent 
contradiction: the “ Newman”’ positions formed part of the 
statement of the whole Modernist system, so that the system 
could not be stated without them ; but not all parts of an untrue 
system are untrue; nor did the Encyclical mean to condemn 
these parts, but only the system as a whole, 

There is another, much more natural explanation, which he 
also used, though less frequently. He wrote to Bishop O’Dwyer : 
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. . . the censure is really conditioned by the initial root 
principles of the whole system which enter into these proposi- 
tions as expounded by those modernist writers whom the Ency- 
clical has in view.’”’ Every heresy contains phrases which use 
exactly the same words as orthodox doctrine ;' only, in the here- 
tical context, the words do not mean the same thing. The 
Catholic theologian had always said that human language is 
inadequate to the statement of the divine. Now the Modernist 
was Saying exactly the same: but the meaning he gave to it 
was heretical. The so-called ‘“‘ Newman ’”’ passages meant one 
thing in Newman ; quite a different thing in a system of pure 
subjectivity such as Modernism. 

Behind these obvious explanations, lay his fundamental view 
of the mode of interpretation proper to a technical document 
like an encyclical ?: 


“The root questions are the functions of the text of such a 
document in giving us positive intellectual guidance and the 
mode of ascertaining what guidance it does give. W. G. Ward 
held that one should look directly to an Encyclical for intel- 
lectual guidance—that for this purpose the ordinary intelligent 
Catholic should read it, taking it in its obvious sense. . . . [In 
fact] however, in determining the precise intellectual outcome of 
such a document in relation to theology—to our intellectual 
beliefs—a very different process has to be gone through by theo- 
logians collating the particular papal utterance with the other 
authoritative utterances bearing on the same questions, some of 
which may seem at first sight simply to contradict it on this or 
that point. . . . What the Encyclical determines 7ntellectually— 
apart from the condemnation of those who hold the complete 
system—is likely enough, when theologians have fully collated 
the Encyclical with other authorities to prove so different from 
what it seems to us in the text that it need not closely concern us 
at present. . . . The following passage in the Letter to the Duke 
of Norfolk illustrates Newman’s view as to how little these offi- 
cial condemnations convey of their obligatory import to one who 
simply judges of them by their text : 


‘““« Tn the censure of books, which offend against doctrine 
or discipline, it is a common rule to take sentences out of 
them in the author’s own words, whether those words are in 
themselves good or bad and to affix some note of condemna- 


1 This quotation is from a Memorandum drawn up by W. W. dealing 
with the difficult passages in the Encyclical. 
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tion to them in the sense in which they occur in the book in 
question. Thus it may happen that even what seems at first 
sight a true statement is condemned for being made the 
shelter of an error: for instance: ‘ Faith justifies when it 
works,’ or ‘ There is no religion where there is no charity,’ 
may be taken in a good sense; but each proposition is 
condemned in Quesnell because it is false as he uses it. 

«« A further illustration of the necessity of a scientific 
education in order to understand the value of Propositions, 
is afforded by a controversy which has lately gone on 
among us as to the validity of Abyssinian Orders. In reply 
to a document urged on one side of the question, it was 
allowed on the other, that, ‘if that document was to be 
read in the same way as we should read an ordinary judg- 
ment, the interpretation which had been given to it was the 
most obvious and natural.’ ‘ But it was well known,’ it 
was said, ‘to those who are familiar with the practical 
workings of such decisions, that they are only interpreted 
with safety in the light of certain rules, which arise out of 
what is called the ‘ stylus curiae.’ And then some of these 
rules were given ; first ‘ that to understand the real meaning 
of a decision, no matter how clearly set forth, we should 
know the nature of the difficulty or dubsum, as it was under- 
stood by the tribunal that had to decide upon it. Next, 
nothing but the direct proposition in its rudest and severest 
sense, as distinguished from indirect propositions, the 
grounds of the decision, or implied statements, is ruled by 
the judgment. Also, if there is anything in the wording of 
a decision which appears inconsistent with the teaching of 
an approved body of theologians, &c., the decision is to be 
interpreted so as to leave such teaching intact ’; and so on. 
It is plain that the view thus opened upon has further bear- 
ings than that for which I made use of it here.’ ”’ 


The Encyclical was “‘ difficult,’ Wilfrid Ward held, only 
because, being now done into English and offered to the laity at 
large, when it stated certain positions which were in truth false 
as held by Modernists, it did mot explain wherein they differed 
from those true doctrines from which they were verbally indis- 
tinguishable. What Wilfrid Ward was clamouring for was that 
someone in authority should make this principle clear. “‘ Can 
one conceive,” wrote the Modernist Fr. Fawkes indignantly, 
“a divine authority teaching the world in terms which require 
specialist interpretation ? ’’ But the Encyclical was not addressed 
to “ the world,” but to specialists—to the Patriarchs, Primates, 
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Archbishops and Bishops of the Catholic world who, as theologians, 
should have been in no trouble about its interpretation. Nowthat 
it had been translated into English, it was in the hands of a laity 
of various degrees of secular education, but of no theological 
education whatever. This profoundly theological document 
was read aloud from pulpits ; and what was usually heard from 
those same pulpits was no preparation for it. The educated 
Catholic layman might be pardoned for thinking there was 
no difference between dogma as “‘symbol’”’ and dogma as 
“analogy ’’: which made it all the more imperative that some- 
one in authority should tell him. 

It is certain (as will appear in Appendix B, where the “ diffi- 
cult ’’ passages as he saw them, are discussed) that Wilfrid did 
not see everything in the Encyclical quite clearly, for he was not 
a professional theologian ; in some places, certainly, he exag- 
gerated the resemblance of condemned passages to orthodox 
doctrine where a better theologian would have seen the dis- 
tinction in the Encyclical itself. But all this only strengthens 
the real case he had for the need of some supplementary explana- 
tion. For, after all, if he was not a professional theologian, 
he had much more theology than the average of his fellows. 
On all the passages he wished elucidated, he was himself orthodox. 
He had been a divinity student at the seminary at Ushaw; he 
had taken prizes there and been offered a professorship. If he 
could be misled as to the meaning of the Encyclical, what of 
others ? Many passages were, on the face of them, indistinguish- 
able; others were distinguishable by theologians, but not by 
the laymen into whose hands the Encyclical had been thrust ; 
rightly or wrongly, men of good will were being troubled in 
soul. 

What increased his ‘‘ distraction ’’ was that all the theologians 
he consulted agreed with him privately as to the need for elucida- 
tion, and in many cases appeared to read the document exactly 
as he did. 

He wrote to Bishop O’Dwyer : 


“Father Bidwell] feels with me so far as this that he thinks 
some such explanation as I speak of, of the very highest import- 
ance, and even before I communicated with him had said this 
by letter to Cardinal Merry del Val.” 
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But he could not get one to write in this sense publicly or even 
to admit the difficulties on which they dwelt in private conversa- 
tion, One reason for this may well have been a fear which the 
next chapter will show to have been well founded: that the 
heresy-hunters were on the war-path and that any explanation 
of the Encyclical would be treated, by men whose zeal was 
greater than their theological competence, as an effort to explain 
it away. 

My mother was more patient than my father, yet I think less 
tolerant. She cared far more for his good name than he cared 
himself. He was always incredibly rash. Like the man in the 
Mikado whose “ taste exact for faultless fact amounts to a 
disease,’ Wilfrid would never tone down his thoughts or adapt 
them to his hearer, In theory he intended to, but in practice 
he made little allowance for minds unprepared for what he had 
to urge. 

A great deal of my mother’s time and my own was spent during 
the dangerous months of 1907-8 in persuading him to modify 
Or suppress rash letters. One day we had been shopping in 
London: on our return, his secretary—our intimate friend— 
met us at the door wringing her hands. ‘“‘ He’s sent off a letter,”’ 
she said, “I couldn’t stop him . . . if only you’d been at home.”’ 
On these occasions my father had the air of a naughty schoolboy. 

He wrote rashly and he talked rashly—and the talk lost nothing 
in repetition. But in his public utterances he weighed every 
word, and even in the mass of letters that are left his balance of 
mind is visible. He was well aware that his first utterances 
inevitably only represented one half of what he was thinking— 
even without his domestic censors he would have grasped this, 
and very often a one-sided letter on Monday was followed by 
the other side on Tuesday. 

His unusual powers as a conversationalist often carried him 
away, both in talk and in the letters dictated at top speed for 
that day’s post. 

A reflection of fact appears in one paragraph of For Truth or 
for Life: 

“A man writes a letter at white heat late at night, when his 


faculties have been stimulated by excitement and are concen- 
trated solely on the train of reasoning he is pursuing in his 
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letter. He surprises himself by the cogency of his arguments. 
He surpasses himself in subtlety. He longs to post it. His wife 
says, ‘Sleep upon it.’ Next morning he reads it again. His 
opinion of its ability and subtlety does not change. Yet he says, 
“How could I have thought of sending it?’ The judgment of 
the whole man sees its bearing on life, views it in a larger context, 
though perhaps the brilliant intuitions of midnight are gone. 
He now sees how it will arouse in his correspondent trains of 
thought for which he is unfitted, or anger him uselessly, or 
flatter him unwisely, or he sees that the letter to which it is a 
reply was one which itself represented a passing mood in the 
writer which had better not be renewed by being answered. He 
sees that others are concerned in the controversy, and that the 
letter may be shown to them and will for quite distinct reasons, 
lead to mischief in their case. He begins by revising the letter 
to meet these dangers; he ends by suppressing it altogether. 
The letter is a really fine piece of thinking. For the writer it has 
cleared his own vision of truth ; but in the circumstances to send 
it to his friend would be detrimental to the interests of life— 
of the human beings concerned. The wife, who knew none of 
these reasons but who had a deep and true instinct as to the 
dangers of such feverish thinking if embodied in writing which 
others would read, had done the practical work which the 
writer’s more philosophic self of the morrow endorsed.” 


He applies all this, rather quaintly, to the need that authority 
should from time to time check the thinker. 

“Ecclesiastical authority—may it not be ?—plays the part 
of the wise wife.’’ 

This he never denied at moments of greatest trial. 

One old friend wrote that his criticism in conversation on the 
one hand of the Encyclical and on the other of the Modernists 
was bringing upon him the charge of being a “ trimmer.” This 
hurt him terribly, and his reply is the one really irritable letter 
of the period—as distinct from rash ones !—that I have found. 
Curious indeed that the son of the man who levelled such accusa- 
tions at Newman should thus in his turn be the recipient of 
them. For Wilfrid Ward stood in 1907 where Newman had stood 
in 1864. Here is his letter : 

“ T think I have a right to be aggrieved when I take the trouble 
to write to you carefully that you do not give your mind to my 
letter or understand it. Joe says you can’t take in any view 


except your own. But I don’t think this—though I do feel that 
you don’t try to. Yet how can your moral exhortations do me 
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any good when they have no relation to what I am really thinking 
or doing. 

“Now will you make the effort necessary for understanding 
four points : 

“ (xz) You exhort me to listen to the ‘ teaching of the Church ’ 
meaning as you explain to conform my thoughts to the Encyclical. 
And by misquoting J.H.N.’s letter, you say that was what he 
preached. 

“On the contrary, the idea that the thoughts of an Encyclical 
was the teaching of the Church was my father’s view which J.H.N. 
said destroyed all theology. His own view was that the teaching 
of an Encyclical must be collated with other theological authori- 
ties and that the incidental excesses and mistakes of Popes due 
often to one sided zeal and want of full knowledge were thus 
corrected by the Church which includes the theological thinkers. 
His letters are full of this. 

“ (2) Therefore far from exhorting those theologians and 
apologists who like myself are engaged in dealing with these 
problems to an uncritical acceptance of such a document, he 
regarded their work of criticism collation and interpretation as 
under Providence the normal means of getting at the precise 
teaching of the Church. The text of an Encyclical taken by 
itself claims obedience, but not mental conformity. ‘The Pope 
is a ruler, not a philosopher,’ he writes repeatedly. Thus the 
rare event of an Encyclical being in some part what I in slang 
called ‘terrible’ as a document is gradually counteracted by 
theological interpretation which gets rid of its excesses and 
defects. 

““ (3) Nevertheless he had a great trust that even by means of 
scandalous councils and illogical utterances of Popes the work of 
Providence was done and he would undoubtedly have accepted 
as I do the condemnation of ‘ Modernism’ as set forth in the 
Encyclical. This is a matter quite apart from the character of 
the document in which it is condemned and from the relations 
of the system to the views of individuals and the fair treatment 
of those views in it. The greatest defects in these matters are 
compatible with a deserved censure. 

“ (4) The careful intellectual distinctions which one has to 
make on this view when the authorities do run into excesses are 
quite sure to bring upon those who make them, and hold to the 
true via media the charge of trimming and disloyalty from hot 
headed or stupid people, or people not alive to the difficulties 
of the situation. JI remember all the gossip about J.H.N.’s 
being only half a Catholic and not being loyal at the time of the 
Syllabus and of the Vatican definition because he spoke against 
both. He did so in letters even after the definition was passed— 
most strongly. You are treating me just as my excellent but 
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very unfair mother treated him in echoing such gossip and 
attaching weight to it. My position is inevitable and quite clear 
to any one who understands. I was brought up in Rome and 
know the genesis of such a document—you do not. I find more- 
over almost daily fresh proof that my attitude is that of the 
bulk of thinking Catholics who have to deal with education— 
though they do not talk readily or rashly and one has to draw 
them in order to find it out. 

“ Forgive me for saying that you lecture me without really 
knowing the A.B.C. of the difficulties that are troubling us. 
And yet I feel sure that if you wanted to be fair and not simply to 
indulge your prejudices, you could understand. 

“Ask yourself steadily the question ‘Why was J.H.N. for 
seventeen years under a cloud ? ’ 

“It was because so many Catholics treated him as you are 
treating me.”’ 


How right he was to resent the accusation of “ trimming ”’ 
has been borne in upon me more and more clearly as I have 
read through his letters of this period. It is true that the letters 
he wrote to the Authorities were quite different from those he 
wrote to the Insurgents—but in exactly the opposite way from 
the trimmer’s ; for to each party he wrote the things they would 
least like. A comparison of his letter to Williams (pp. 271-2) 
with his letters to Bishop O’Dwyer (p. 284 seq.) will illustrate 
my meaning. Throughout he emphasised, not the considerations 
on which people enjoyed dwelling, but those which they were 
liable to overlook. Thus it was on bishops and theologians that 
he pressed the entreaty that they would help him to interpret 
what was causing real difficulty to his enquiring non-Catholic 
friends, and holding them back from the Church. While with the 
Modernists he pressed the absolute necessity of obedience to 
authority. And he often talked rashly to the sort of pious 
Catholics to whom he felt no harm could be done and who ought, 
perhaps, to try to realise difficulties and help others. It was an 
hour of immense difficulty. No one wanted to give a handle 
to the Modernists, who were truly the enemies of quiet and 
ordered progress within the Church, yet there was also the very 
real difficulty of wounded consciences, of mental unreality if 
the difficulties were simply ignored. 

At the end of October Bishop O’Dwyer of Limerick suggested 
that he should himself write an article on the Encyclical for the 
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Dublin Review. Wilfrid was delighted with the idea, for he had 
repeatedly put these points before the Bishop and he hoped 
that his article might do all that was required. But his special 
counsellor, the Duke, struck a note of warning, which proved 
to be prophetical : 


“If the Bishop will write an article in the sense we decided on 
last night I think nothing could be better. It will be more likely 
to be accepted in high quarters, and will be easier done by him 
than it could be by you, as you would be obliged to guard your- 
self from attack. 

“ But you will of course find out clearly what line he will take.” } 


The incident of the O’Dwyer article was as unfortunate for 
Wilfrid Ward as it could well be. Upon receiving the Bishop’s 
offer, he wrote joyfully accepting. But he made one condition 
of his acceptance perfectly clear: he spoke of the difficulties 
many devoted and loyal Catholics found in the Encyclical, of 
the unfortunate impression made by certain passages in the 
absence of an intelligible interpretation, and of the need for 
frank recognition that the difficulties existed; he made his 
acceptance of the Bishop’s article conditional on his taking this 
line: “‘ If you see your way to this,” Wilfrid concluded, “ I 
shall be too glad to have your article.” In the same letter he 
spoke of the harm done by an article which treated the difficulties 
“as though they were simply non-existent,” and added: “I 
cannot, having spoken as I have done on this subject, do the 
same in the Dublin Review.” 

Wilfrid’s opening letter to the Bishop on this subject was 
written on November I; so anxious was he that he followed it 
up by two others at intervals of a few days. Though he had no 
suspicion that the Bishop was not in entire agreement with his 
proposed line, he wrote a fourth letter on November 13, giving 
an outline of the way in which the Encyclical ought to be treated 
“‘in such a statement as I do feel demanded in the interests of 
candour.”’ 

The patience of a saint would have been tried, one fancies, by 
this maddening repetition, and given the Bishop’s reputation 
for fieriness, his patience so far seems admirable. But in his 
reply, dated the 16th, there is a definite note of frigidity. “I 


1 Italics mine.—M. W. 
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could not consent to submit (the article) before publication to 
any censorship or modify it to meet the views of anyone. I 
can only discuss these questions in my own way and according 
to my own lights, and if you dislike the article, of course you are 
quite within your rights to refuse to publish it.” 

Wilfrid Ward wrote to the Bishop reiterating that in considera- 
tion of the line he had consistently taken he could not print an 
article in the Dublin Review which was a “ flat negation of it.” 
Further, he told the Bishop that as ‘‘ you could not now be 
counted upon to do full justice to the line I wanted to take, 
and, moreover, possibly you might write what I could not print, 
I got ready a brief article of my own on the subject. As your 
own paper was to deal largely with the contrast between 
Newman’s teaching and the Modernists’ system, I feel that the 
two papers need not clash.”’ 

For his own article here referred to, Wilfrid asked for a theo- 
logical adviser and was offered his friend, Fr. Bidwell,1 to whom 
he had often gone for help and advice. 

A rapid interchange of letters in which the tension is unmis- 
takably growing culminates on the 26th in a letter of Wilfrid 
Ward’s in which the heat has come to a blaze, as a few sentences 
will show : 


“You ask me to forgive you for saying that my letters give 
you sorrow and make you anxious.—I suppose you mean for my 
future. I ask you to forgive me for saying that your letters give 
me sorrow and make me anxious—not for your own future, but 
for the future of the souls of others whom inconsiderate narrow- 
ness, the want of any attempt to realise their position, if it 
becomes general among those in authority, will keep out of the 
Church when they ought to be in it, or, if they are Catholics 
already, will render bitter and difficult, and excusably so.” 


The tone is rather startling from a layman to a bishop: and 
Wilfrid Ward, having cooled down, wrote and apologised for 
it “‘as perhaps wanting in due respect to yourself ’’—which it 
certainly was. The Bishop took it extraordinarily well. He 
replied : “‘ Au fond I do not think that there is much difference 
between us, but in tone your letter is toto caelo apart from my 
article.” 

2 ere cae Bidwell. 
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On the 28th, the Bishop sent the article with the note: “ Print 
it or not just as you like.”’ 
_ It was a long article: the great bulk of it was an admirable 
defence of Newman against Modernist misinterpretation: but 
the first eight pages were exactly what Wilfrid Ward had told 
the Bishop he could not accept : instead of the admission he had 
hoped for that the Encyclical did contain real difficulties for the 
not theologically expert layman, and the consequent admission 
that there was such surface similarity between Modernist and 
orthodox positions that men of good will might be misled, there 
was much hard language used and no qualifications as to who 
might be deserving of it—‘“‘insidious and treacherous spirit,” 
“ cheat and hypocrite,” “ jugglery of thought’”’: there was not 
much of this, but the tone was unmistakable. Wilfrid wrote to 
the Bishop, suggesting that, partly for reasons of space, mainly 
because of the difficulties of this first section, he should print the 
article minus the first eight pages. 

The Bishop replied : 


‘Dear Sir, 
“Your proposal is simply shocking and I decline to accept it. 
“ T shall now publish the article as a pamphlet in London and 
state its history.”’ 


Two days later (December 6) Wilfrid wrote : 


““6 December 1907. 
“ My dear Lord, 

“TI am simply amazed at your letter. When you offered me 
your article I clearly told you my views as to the position of the 
‘Dublin’ in the matter, and believed you might help me in a 
difficulty. All communications between an editor and contributor 
are confidential, but these were especially confidential. When you 
ended by saying that I could print your article or not when you 
sent it as I preferred, I certainly took you to mean that you 
thought it best to wait until it was written and then I could 
judge better how far what you wrote fitted in with the special 
difficulties of the ‘ Dublin ’ on the subject which I had explained, 
and that you were indifferent whether you published with us or 
elsewhere. When I saw it and felt that all was well except a 
few pages, I certainly hoped that a short omission in so long an 
article would be feasible and would be more agreeable to you 
than taking you at your word and declining to print it. Could we 
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have mét’I believe, as I told you, we could have arranged the 
matter in detail without substantial omission. But this was not 
possible. 

“What grievance you have I simply cannot conceive. The 
position of the ‘ Dublin’ in the matter is not an easy one and 
the Editor must judge what will make it clear and what he cannot 
publish at this moment. 

“TI wrote to you confidentially as a friend, and if you felt 
you could not act as a friend, as I asked you, I certainly feel 
that you should at once have said so and withdrawn the proposal 
of the article. You offered it without any request of mine. Of 
course if I had asked for it the position would have been different. 

“ Asking your blessing, 

“ Yours sincerely, | 
“WILFRID WARD. 


“P.S. I should certainly regard such a publication as you 
speak of as a breach of confidence and I find it difficult to believe 
that you can think it right to do it.”’ 


He also sent the Bishop the following statement : 


‘“T could not respect myself nor could others respect me if in 
so important a matter concerning us so closely I gave currency 
in the ‘ Dublin’ to a view directly obposing what I am known to 
hold. I had hoped my letters would at least have made you 
realise what you could and what you could not ask me to print. 
I may add that I am quite sure that if Cardinal Newman himself 
were editor, grateful though he would have been for your defence 
of him, he would not have printed your initial paragraphs. I 
judge from his letters at the time of the Syllabus of 1864. 

“The Encyclical is undoubtedly directed in part against, not 
indeed the views of the “ Dublin,’ but what has been its policy— 
viz. treating these modernist aberrations with intellectual reme- 
dies, and sifting true from false. It substitutes an attitude of 
sheer repression. I entirely submit. But I can’t print anything 
which has the note of unmixed and enthusiastic rejoicing over 
every detail of the Encyclical and thus entirely ignores all that 
is causing difficulty to so many, who are not in the very least 
disaffected. 

“ Abbé Naudet in the ‘ International Review ’ pays homage to 
the Encyclical as a ‘ beautiful page’ of theology, and goes on 
to make it clear that not even Loisy or Le Roy are in his opinion 
censured. This is the kind of unreality which will end by making 
the Pope a ‘roi fainéant’ to be flattered and disregarded. To 
withhold such intimation of difficulties created, as even reserve 
in expression may convey, must end in mere formal lip worship 
worth nothing at all, and the destruction of all frankness and 
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candour. I prefer to recognise the fact that a very grave censure 
has been passed ; to recognise the fact that my own line in the 
‘Dublin ’ has been checked though no view of mine is censured ; 
to accept loyally this grave warning, but not to strike a note 
which would be absolutely insincere in the Review concerned. 
The Cardinal’s letters have very much opened my eyes to certain 
rocks ahead which I have in mind in these remarks,” 


The Bishop replied : 


** Dear Mr. Ward, 

“In reply to your letter, I wish, in the first place to apologise 
for the form of my last post-card, which was discourteous, and 
no matter under what provocation, unjustifiable. 

“For the rest, I do not think, as I said before, that this cor- 
respondence can be carried on with any advantage. 

“You differ with me, but much more with the Pope, as to 
the way of dealing with grave errors against faith which have 
cropped up, and having control of a Catholic Review you refuse 
to allow me a Bishop to range myself, over my own name and 
on my own responsibility, ‘ex corde,’ and unreservedly on the 
side of the Pope. 

“In this, I do not think that you are within your rights, but 
in publishing my article, as a protest, I shall simply state the 
minimum that is necessary to explain my doing so. 

“Tam very truly yours in At, 

enone Le 
“ Bishop of Limerick.” 


Wilfrid answered by return of post : 


“December 14, 1907. 
“My dear Lord, 

“Tf you look again at my letter to you of November 13th, 
you will see that I in no sense limited your ‘ ex corde’ support 
of the Holy Father’s policy provided that you recognised expli- 
citly certain obvious facts which you had substantially admitted 
in a letter tome. You replied on November 16th that you could 
only discuss these questions ‘in your own way’ but that I was 
“quite within my rights to refuse to publish’ the article if it 
did not satisfy me. I, therefore, consented to consider the article 
on a distinct written understanding which you appear to have 
forgotten on your assurance that that was ‘ within my rights’ 
which you now say was not. 

“ Asking your blessing, 

“Yours sincerely, 
“WILFRID WARD,” 
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It is curious that when Bishop O’Dwyer published his article 
as a pamphlet he did in a brief preface what my father had so 
often vainly begged him to do zm the article—advert to the 
“ difficult’ passages of the Encyclical. He did it is true “ explain 
with a slap,’’ but still he did explain. And the tone of this 
introduction is as he might himself have said “toto caelo”’ 
apart from that of the article. 

Readers of this book may well get tired of the word psychology, 
but the fact is that nearly every happening in a world made up 
of men is half psychological when it looks abstractly intellectual, 
and this was no exception. The Bishop and my father approached 
the question from different angles, but substantially they agreed. 
Both accepted the Encyclical, both held Newman to be their 
guide and leader in the modern world, both were confident he 
could be reconciled triumphantly with the Encyclical. The 
proportion of consideration to be afforded to non-Catholics and 
to Catholics who felt difficulties was certainly different in their 
minds—yet the Bishop was a true pastor, and it only needed 
that this should be brought home to him in the right way. 
That way would have been personal contact. 

If only my father had gone to Limerick! Time it is true was 
wanting—yet I think he would have gone to Edinburgh. Sub- 
consciously, I am certain, he feared his power of dealing with a 
possibly difficult situation after a December crossing of the Irish 
Channel. We might have been spared many of the troubles 
that followed had Wilfrid Ward been a better sailor. 

Certainly my father did not act in this matter without a full 
realisation of the gravity of his action. His own article was in 
the hands of his theological adviser, Fr. Bidwell, when Bishop 
O’Dwyer’s article arrived. A couple of days later he wrote to 
the Duke of Norfolk : 


“ Bidwell came to me at 6 p.m. on Wednesday, having sat upon 
my paper two days instead of three hours as I had asked. Hehad 
evidently seen the Archbishop, and I think had fought my battle. 
The article is passed with some changes—not serious ones. 

“ But now Limerick falls through. He has written in a tone 
which I could not accept. It practically accused, what he knew 
to be my attitude, of utter disloyalty. I enclose what I have 
written to him. I asked him to change a part, but he has not 
even replied. 
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“The Archbishop is very seriously concerned that Limerick 
isnot to appear. This is really an anxious matter I gather. But 
if Hedley promises something for next number, which I can now 
announce, he will be satisfied. Now will Hedley write on some of 
the many wise lessons taught by the Encyclical without at the 
same time saying of it what I cannot accept? I hopeso. But I 
think I must try and see him without delay. 

“If the storm passes without leaving one too melancholy to 
make comparisons I must show you the history of Newman’s 
relations with Acton, Simpson, my father, Ullathorne and 
Propaganda over the history of the ‘ Rambler’ and the ‘ Home 
and Foreign.’ His position was exactly the same in its unpleasant 
isolation as mine is now. He had some intellectual sympathy 
with Acton and Simpson as I have with Williams ; it was they 
and they only who saw the urgent problems which he saw; 
yet he felt their attitude to be wanting in loyalty, None of the 
people he acted with from duty understood or agreed with his 
standpoint entirely—not even Monsell, still less Ullathorne. 
And he had to consider and keep the good will of my father, 
Acton’s determined enemy, and to do justice to his point of 
view. The end was that Acton accused him of being an insincere 
liar, and my father and he completely broke. Let us hope 
history will not repeat itself in the case of his biographer. It 
was literally his precise truthfulness which brought the charge of 
insincerity—because Acton could not believe he saw all that he 
(Acton) saw and yet did not share his practical conclusions— 
which he did zot share because he also saw what my father saw. 
‘A man who has been mixed up with two such different people 
as Simpson and Ward,’ J.H.N. wrote, ‘cannot explain himself 
without writing a book.’ ”’ 


To be editor of the Dublin Review at such a moment was by 
no means easy, especially after the Limerick incident. That 
Archbishop Bourne did not at this time ask for his resignation 
is a remarkable fact, for he certainly suffered in the eyes of some 
for supporting Wilfrid. 

But if the excessively orthodox would have liked to be quit 
of him, far more the Modernists. Fr. Fawkes, who later left the 
Church, wrote that he supposed the appearance of the Encyclical 
would make it impossible for Wilfrid to continue in the editor- 
ship. Willie Williams wrote : 


‘“‘T am far from supposing that, as the only representative of 
sane Catholicism left to us in the Catholic Press who is at the 
same time a recognised spokesman of English Catholics, it would 
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not be a terrible misfortune should you have to retire or to 
resign. . 

Tt is impossible to imagine Newman precisely in your posi- 
tion, for your position is more difficult in some ways than any 
that even he was compelled to occupy. 

‘‘ But I think there can be no doubt that his policy would have 
been to resign as a protest and then to do all he could to make 
things tolerable for his converts and disciples.”’ 


My father did not propose to resign. While getting the January 
number ready and revising his own article on the Encyclical, he 
was planning future numbers. He wanted Bishop Hedley to 
write for April on some aspect of the lessons taught by the 
Encyclical, and there are several letters on this subject, although 
nothing came of it. 

Bishop Hedley’s view of my father’s article is interesting, 
especially contrasted with Baron von Hiugel’s. The Bishop 
thought Wilfrid’s analogies and comparisons which showed 
that the Encyclical did not condemn Newman or contradict 
St. Thomas Aquinas quite satisfactory, but also quite obvious. 
His only criticism was that he would have desired greater warmth 
in Wilfrid’s welcome of the Holy Father’s words. 

Yet of this same article the Baron wrote : 


“It seemed and seems to me clear that, if you were determined 
to remain Editor of the ‘ Dublin Review’ you could hardly say 
and do less about, or in apparent favour of, the document than 
you have done. But then the character of the arguments you 
are thus driven to use, and the (surely) certain fact that you 
still leave those you would satisfy, dissatisfied and pressing for 
more: make me very doubtful whether resignation of the post 
would not have been more simple and strong, more satisfactory 
to your own conscience and more useful to the cause, as not 
only I, but as I think you yourself understand it. 

“ Certainly several of the arguments used are as artificial as 
the situation and the system which, through no fault of yours 
surrounds both you and us all.” 


Another friend wrote in the same sense: 


“You can only have influence in so far as your position is a 
strong one, which it can never be while you are under the thumb 
of the Archbishop and have any other obligations except those of 
sincerity and candour.”’ 


It would, of course, have been the easiest way—the line of 
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least resistance—for my father to have resigned. The Dublin 
was a sufficiently tiring task and at no time particularly 
remunerative, and as my mother says of her hero in Out of Due 
_ Time, in the world in which my father lived it would have made 
him much more interesting to be considered unorthodox. But 
now was the time for the testing of his theories on the duties of a 
Catholic thinker. He deemed it as important to prove that a 
Catholic could think and remain absolutely orthodox as the 
Modernists did to prove the opposite. He believed, too, that to 
put the Dublin Review back into narrow hands would be also 
to put back the conversion of many and to render it exceedingly 
difficult to make the outside world believe that there was such a 
thing as an intellectual Catholic position. Therefore he was 
“determined to remain editor.” 

“TI pray God,’’ my mother wrote to him at this time, “ that 
you will not resign the Dublin.” 

Even then there was some comfort in the realisation of the 
people he was helping and the warm approval of those many who 
had deeply felt the need of such an exposition. 

“ Your article on the Encyclical,” a priest friend wrote to him, 
“is admirable both in what it says and in what it does not say.”’ 

And Fr. Bernard Vaughan wrote to my mother in a burst of 
enthusiasm : 


“ You told me I should like Wilfrid’s article on the Encyclical. 
I do indeed like it, and I admire more than I can say the writer’s 
dignity, reserve and uncompromising attitude as a right loyal 
Catholic. How fine is the ring throughout the opening pages— 
‘the identification of religion with sentiment or emotion rather 
than with belief in objective truths ’ etc. is quite splendid 

“Do congratulate him from my whole heart—I knew I’d like 
the article, but did not think that I’d like it so immensely as I 
do.”’ 


It was true that Wilfrid should at that date asa friend wrote to 
him have gone “‘more gently, more silently.”” Yet I sometimes 
think that his temperamental defects combined with his good will 
were the instruments of Providence in helping the faith of many 
who could say: he feels it all so keenly, yet his faith is not dis- 
turbed in the very least. “‘ It isa trial,’”’ he wrote to one convert, 
“ of patience not of faith.” 
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‘“ Make not haste in the day of clouds,” says the inspired writer, 
and Wilfrid, obliged to call a halt in much of his intellectual work, 
still looked forward to a future of greater opportunity when (to 
change the metaphor) the necessary strife was over. He wrote 
to a friend : 

‘“““The Church breaks the false systems and then divides the 
spoils,’ says Newman. The Encyclical aims at breaking a system ; 
the division of spoils must be later on.”’ 


What must be noted in Wilfrid Ward’s conduct throughout 
this period is the contrast between extremely free and vigorous 
private discussion and extremely cautious and balanced public 
statement. This was not a matter of temperament (apart from 
occasional moments of heat), nor even of policy in the ordinary 
sense of the word. On the question of the relation of the indi- 
vidual Catholic to the rulers of the Church he had, as we have 
seen, always held it as a matter of fundamental principle that 
the action of authority must be accepted and obeyed, yet that 
the individual had a right and even a duty to utter his criticisms 
to the ear of authority and to clear his mind by the freest discussion 
with like-minded fellow Catholics before doing so; further, that 
where he found Catholics seriously troubled in faith or non- 
Catholics held back from the Church by some such non-infallible 
act of authority, he should help them by honestly admitting 
the reality of that which troubled them before proceeding to the 
underlying principle which might save or win them. To these 
principles he held in all the difficulties following the publication 
of Pascend1. In his Dublin Review article he wrote: ‘“‘ When the 
Supreme Authority has just made a momentous decision, its 
public discussion isno more compatible with discipline and loyalty 
than would have been the public discussion of the tactics of 
Lord Roberts or General Buller by their subordinates during the 
Boer War. . . . Catholic obedience at such a moment imposes 
conditions in which such discussions are no longer possible.”’ 

When Williams urged upon him that the great Jesuit theolo- 
gian, St. Robert Bellarmine, had said—‘‘ Licet Romani pontifici 
resistere rempublicam turbanti, vel si ipsam ecclesiam destruere 
vellet ; licet, inquam, ei resistere vel non faciendo quod vult vel 
impediendo ne voluntatem suam exequatur’’—Wilfrid Ward, 
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while he could not deny that in the abstract a situation was 
thinkable in which such resistance might be justifiable, scouted 
the notion that summary action by a pope in dealing with a 
heresy could ever constitute such a situation. 

He reiterated this principle of obedience again and again. 
But he steadily upheld the right of the Catholic to doubt the 
wisdom of Papal action—or even to deplore its unwisdom— 
outside the sphere of infallibility. The Catholic must obey ; 
that is certain. He must do his uttermost to see the rightness of 
the practical action of authority—mere captiousness or flippant 
dismissal of such action would be inexcusable. But, if despite 
honest effort, he still cannot see its wisdom and rightness, he 
must not pretend that he does. To Bishop O’Dwyer, who had 
urged upon him the duty ‘“‘sentire cum ecclesia’’—he had 
replied : 


“In your letters I see an identification of the duty of ‘ feeling 
with the church’ with a duty of agreement with the immediate 
policy of Rome which would on occasion reduce a good Catholic’s 
attitude to absurdity or dishonesty. Dupanloup was an Inop- 
portunist to the end of his life, yet who that knew him would 
call him disloyal ? 

“This kind of bullying principle (I do not speak of your words 
to me but of your view of the case) is, I think, an extreme as 
alien to the Great Catholic mind as intellectualism is.’ 


And in another letter to Williams, he combines his two prin- 
ciples with some vigour : 


“I cannot understand one familiar with Church History 
taking up your attitude of surprised pain. Have Popes never 
before been unreasonable and tyrannical? Is the Pascendi 
worse than the rack? Are we to refuse obedience directly 
they prohibit what we think desirable ? ‘ Theirs is the respon- 
sibility,’ writes J.H.N. again and again, ‘I have only to obey 
and help them with my prayers.’ ”’ 


But to Fr. John Norris he wrote: 


‘The whole situation makes me simply miserable. This kind 
of public rebellion is utterly inconsistent with Catholicism. How 
can the authorities be expected to see in it those very genuine 
intellectual difficulties which in the case of Williams are its true 
explanation.”’ 
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In what-way did he regard Pascendi as presenting a problem 
to the individual Catholic? Partly as we have seen in the 
trouble it caused to minds unequipped for the understanding 
of so compressed a statement of such profound matters of 
theology ; but also for another more deep-seated reason, What 
was involved was the whole theory of the relation of Rulers to 
Thinkers in the Church. His view in this matter we have already 
seen in Chapter II, and any tendency to substitute teaching by 
Encyclical for the normal procedure of the theological schools 
filled him with alarm. 

As he had said in a letter quoted earlier, he ‘‘ knew the 
genesis of such documents.” On the drawing up of Pascendi he 
had a certain amount of information. Mgr. Duchesne told him 
“that two policies have been for some time pressed on the Holy 
Father, and that for the last year or so those who urged moderate 
counsels, such men as Cardinal Rampolla, have been no longer 
consulted.’”’ And a close friend of Cardinal Merry del Val 
wrote to Wilfrid in November : 

“ Billot never had anything to do with the Encyclical at any 
time,? and never knew that it was in preparation . . . the Pope 
watched every word of the document and it is fs.” 

The ground of his uneasiness he set out in a letter to the Duke 
of Norfolk : 


“ The new problems are so difficult and so complicated that we 
need the freest discussion (which the Pope is stopping) to make 
the issues quite clear and thus to arrive at the truth; and the 
Pope will never be in a position to teach firmly on the matters in 
question until he has allowed this—in spite of its attendant dangers 
and the unsettlement it may—not cause but hasten. . How 
can he without either inspiration or special training and capacity, 
teach us in detail on matters of research and criticism? .. . 


The last question was reasonable, since infallibility is not 
inspiration. But the real answer to his whole case he only saw 
later. When he says that the ultimate teaching would be 
fuller and clearer for a postponement “ in spite of its attendant 
dangers,’ he spoke under a twofold error of judgment. He under- 
rated the extent of the course Modernism had already run, and 

1 On the other hand I have been told quite circumstantially that the 


Encyclical was largely the work of Cardinal Vives y Tuto and that Billot 
had co-operated with him. 
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he over-rated the power of the theology of that moment to 
counter it by its own strength. Had Modernism been as small a 
matter as he thought, or had Catholic theologians been as strong 
as they had been in earlier ages (and are again to-day), things 
might have been allowed to take their normal course. But the 
situation was in fact one of gravest emergency, and nothing but 
extraordinary action could meet it. And this, without prejudice 
to his view of the normal relation of Rulers and Thinkers, he 
came later to see. And even when he was most perturbed as to 
its consequences among certain groups and individuals, Wilfrid 
drew an important distinction between the Encyclical as a 
theological document needing expert interpretation and the 
Encyclical as an act of Supreme Authority calling for instant 
obedience. It was largely as an act that the Encyclical destroyed 
Modernism. For it stopped short all those who were putting 
forth rash speculation without seeing whither it was leading. It 
caused bishops to investigate into alleged cases of Modernist 
professors. It sowed a fear which was at that moment a salutary 
fear of novelty that might prove destructive of ancient truth. 

Then later the careful study of the Encyclical and the closer 
distinctions which its collation with the existing corpus of 
theology forced theologians to make greatly stimulated 4 
revival which followed. 

The test of success must be found in results. Both as an act 
and as a theological document the success of Pascendi is best 
estimated by contrasting the present theological output of the 
Catholic Church in which authority crushed Modernism with 
that of those churches in which Modernism strangled theology. 

It is worth noting that even in the highest moment of his 
perturbation, Wilfrid Ward wrote to Fr. Fawkes: 

‘““ Remember that Sir Thomas More said at the time of the 
Reformation that he would burn his own criticisms on authority 
however just rather than that they should be used to help 
rebellion.”’ 


CHAPTER XV 
A TIME OF TRIAL 


MAUDE PETRE is struck, she tells us, by ‘‘ the absence of the tragic 
element ’’ in my father’s “ attitude and outlook.” 1 It would 
seem as though she felt this to be a defect—much as the Church 
Times called Gilbert Chesterton “‘ the far too happy warrior.”’ 

It is a question largely of our idea of the meaning of tragedy. 
Understood as the Greeks and as Shakespeare understand it, 
Edward Watkin has maintained that tragedy is an impossibility 
where Christian faith is full and deep. Tragedy must allow for . 
the possibility of ultimate disaster through forces uncontrollable 
by the human will. For the Christian there is no such pos- 
sibility and there can, therefore, be no tragedy. 

“It was never for him,’’ Miss Petre continues, “a question 
of life and death in the sense of apprehending that the axe of 
human knowledge had indeed been laid to the very root of 
religious faith.” 

This is perfectly true, for Wilfrid Ward knew well that this 
could never be the case in reality, however much it might appear 
so at a given moment. He really did believe that God was the 
God both of faith and of science, of super-nature and of nature. 
There could be no real conflict between these works of His hands. 
Wilfrid Ward never tired of repeating and making his own 
Newman's description of the true Catholic thinker. 

“ He is sure, and nothing shall make him doubt that, if any- 
thing seem to be proved by astronomer, or geologist, or chrono- 
logist, or antiquarian, or ethnologist, in contradiction to the 
dogmas of faith, that point will eventually turn out, first, not 
to be proved, or, secondly, not contradictory, or thirdly, not con- 
tradictory to anything really revealed, but to something which 
has been confused with revelation.” 

This was the Catholic faith. The Modernist, on the other hand, 


1 My Way of Faith, p. 230. 
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“ loosed the full forces of science and criticism ; and so far from 
pointing out continually the true fact that science might even- 
tually prove mistaken on several counts, allowed not only for 
its being true, but for its possibly proving, in its further develop- 
ment, even truer and more subversive than it then did.” » 

It must be very difficult to-day for anyone with as honest a 
mind as Miss Petre’s to re-state the Modernist faith when the 
Catholic conviction has proved so well founded, and I think it is 
perceptible in her books that she feels this difficulty. But 
when she goes on to class Newman and “ still more ’’ my father 
as forerunners of Modernism, her reasons for doing so are a little 
curious. ‘‘ Many forerunners, if it comes to that,’’ says Chester- 
ton of a similarly far-fetched claim, ‘‘ would be pretty sick if 
they could see the things that they foreran.”’ 

I should not admit my father to have even forerun Modernism, 
and least of all on the grounds alleged by Miss Petre : 


“ Because his work was one long apology for the teaching of 
the Church as confronted with the onslaught of increasing human 
knowledge. 

“ For all these forerunners there was no finality in the doctrinal 
presentment of the faith; while, for the traditional believer 
there was utter finality—there was nothing more to be said.”’ ? 


This is surely a description not of the difference between a 
forerunner of Modernism and a traditional Catholic, but between 
an educated and an uneducated Catholic. Any Catholic who has 
read even an outline of the Church’s history is aware that there 
is always more to be said. The definitions of the Church can 
only be called final in so far as all truth is final—t.e., it can never 
be contradicted. But no definition claims to be final in the sense 
of being exhaustive, or there would be an end to all theology, 
and no Church Council need ever meet. The very fact that the 
Vatican Council is in all probability to gather again is a proof 
(if proof were needed) that the most traditional of Catholics, the 
Pope and the bishops, realise that as long as human life con- 
tinues on this earth there is ‘‘ more to be said ”’ in the unfolding 
of God’s revelation to man. 

The implication is made here, the definite statement in other 


1 My Way of Faith, p. 230. (Italics mine.) 
* Ibid., p. 230. (Italics mine.) 
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Modernist -writings, that my father’s attitude of reconciliation 
implied a lesser love of truth than had the Modernist. “ He 
played one force against another, just as he mediated between 
conflicting personalities; but he held both in check. The 
Modernist, on the contrary, loosed the full forces of science and 
criticism.” 

Again we have the suggestion that the only truth for which to 
be enthusiastic was the new truth of the Biblical and historical 
criticism of the period, which my father called repeatedly 
“highly speculative.’’ (And so indeed it proved.) No one who 
watched his life-work could doubt of my father’s passionate love 
of that revealed truth to whose defence and explanation he was 
dedicated. But a white-heat of enthusiasm for a truth so old 
seemed to many of his contemporaries unlikely or even incredible. 

And, unfortunately for his comfort, if not for his usefulness, 
there were many Catholics especially at this date who understood 
his efforts as little as the Modernists. Theoretically, all educated 
Catholics realise that there may be new expressions of the faith 
in every age. Practically, the more conservative-minded hate 
and distrust such expressions until the generation that called 
for them has passed away and they have become stereotyped. 

Nothing in history is more pathetic than the picture of Albert 
the Great in extreme old age hastening to Paris to avert the 
condemnation of St. Thomas Aquinas for the “ novelties’’ in 
his works that had alarmed the Bishop. And all in vain. 
It must have seemed then to Albert as though the work of both 
their lives were wasted. Yet to-day St. Thomas is the universal 
doctor. 

My father gloried in Newman’s great effort to do for the world 
of to-day what St. Thomas had done for the medieval world— 
give fresh expression to the age-long truth. But it was this truth 
itself old yet ever new that awakened his enthusiasm, not its 
especial expression for the needs of his own generation. He 
looked back into the past and invoked the wisdom of the race. 
He saw the Church as that wisdom incarnate and defended her 
conservatism, not as mere opportunism, but as based on a deep 
principle. A dog crossing a stream with meat in its mouth saw a 
larger piece reflected in the water. It loosed the substance to 
grasp at the shadow. This the Church could never do. 
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But we had now entered upon a period of extraordinary trial 
and difficulty. Though this period was mercifully short—it 
ended in 1914 with the death of Pius X and the accession of 
Benedict XV—I am yet inclined to call these years tragic even 
if not in the strictest sense. For they were years of oppression 
and suspicion when many of the worst elements got the upper 
hand and the lives of many loyal Catholics were made miserable. 

The Encyclical itself did the work so greatly needed. ‘‘ Learned 
Catholics,’ wrote Pére de Grandmaison, “‘ were warned, the 
younger clergy preserved, the future saved.’ But all this was 
of necessity at a certain cost. Taking my father’s phrase, which 
he every time italicises, Yves de la Briére, another Jesuit, sums 
the situation up in Les Etudes : 


“ It must be recognised first of all that the state of siege inevit- 
ably involves very minute precautions and often a very harsh 
severity. Yet the state of siege, with the rigours it implies, 
becomes in certain grave circumstances a good and legitimate 
measure required by the general interest and for the common 
safety. Now the measures adopted in the Church against 
Modernism are rather like a state of siege, having some of its 
rigours, and certain students were made to feel the heavy weight 
of the counter-stroke. But considered in their general inspira- 
tion these measures did—like the state of stege—correspond to 
the necessity of the situation and the gravity of the danger.”’ 4 


I have never doubted that the shot represented by Pascendt 
had to be fired, but it had, Wilfrid’s friend had written, ‘‘ shaken 
the nerves’ of everybody, and men whose nerves are shaken 
are apt to behave unreasonably. ‘‘ We need,” said Cardinal 
Mercier to my father, “‘ a campaign against the anti-Modernists.”’ 

Just as, during the war, innocent people who drew up a 
blind after dark were called German spies signalling, so now 
every Catholic venturing to think at all was liable to be called 
a Modernist. Some part of this arose from sheer mental con- 
fusion. So little did most people understand what the term 
meant that they applied it loosely to themselves as well as to 
others. An extreme instance was told me by a Franciscan of 
whom a boy asked anxiously: “ Father, can I still believe in 
electricity ?’’ At the other extreme a highly educated convert 


1 Quoted in Riviére, Modernisme, p. 471. 
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remarked that ‘‘ it is Modernism to argue from the fact of an 
exigency in man’s nature to the fact of the corresponding reli- 
gious truths.’’ And another still more intelligent one answered, 
‘If so, my Catholicism would be cut at the very root.” 

Time was needed for adjustment, understanding, above all 
growth of the Catholic mind and healing after what was really 
a major operation. But time was what neither Modernist nor 
anti-Modernist would allow. The definite Modernist revolt 
against the Encyclical seemed to call for sanctions. In France, 
England and Italy there were attacks on the Encyclical both by 
anti-Catholics and by “‘ Catholic Modernists.’’ A friend who was 
in France at the time has told me that most of the sermons she 
heard were either attacks on Modernism or veiled but sufficiently 
obvious defences of it. Alongside of this the secret campaign 
of anonymous writings continued to a certain extent. Abbé 
Turmel, for instance, while still writing as a Catholic under his 
own name, employed so many pseudonyms that Riviere has 
filled four pages of his appendix with works written by him under 
fourteen different signatures. 

On the other hand, there is a painful note of unreality among 
the Catholic writings of the period. Modernism was a terrible 
evil, the Encyclical a painful necessity. If only the matter had 
been allowed to rest there, or had been utilised for further 
explanation of Catholic doctrine many tears might have been 
saved. I confess to considerable sympathy with Miss Petre’s 
feeling about the nature of the attacks not on Modernism but 
on Modernists, with which Catholics regaled themselves. ‘‘ The 
nasty creatures,’ one priest wrote to me of them, and this is 
mild compared to other things that were said. 

My father was suspect to the anti-Modernists from his absolute 
refusal to hold such language. He condemned Modernism, but 
he considered that each Modernist’s conscience was an affair for 
himself, for God, and for no one else. 

I think the uncharitableness of fallen human nature takes 
refuge in abuse of a class or arace. If I cannot abuse my personal 
acquaintance I must abuse somebody. How jolly, too, if I 
can feel that I am being not uncharitable, but zealous. And 
great harm is thereby done ; souls may be hardened, embittered 
and kept from a return to the Church. Nor is it an excuse, 
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though it may be an explanation, that the bitterness had begun 
on the other side. 


, 


“N.’s crime,” wrote Tyrrell, “‘ is not so much in seeing that 
good comes out of evil—out of prejudice, coercion, intolerance 
—as in justifying the prejudiced and intolerant, and crediting 
them with intending good through evil; in insinuating that 
Rome’s reaction is secretly motived by a long-sighted desire of 
progress.”’ } 


Was N. Wilfrid Ward? Anyhow, to others, it seemed that 
the head and front of his offending was to employ candour with 
Modernists as with officials. It argued a lack of zeal at that date 
not to abuse. 

Then, too, partly for fear of being themselves called Modernists, 
many Catholics expressed an enthusiasm for the Encyclical 
(which commonly they had not read) and which was, to say 
the least, exaggerated. A surgical operation may well be 
necessary for health or even for life. It could scarcely be matter 
for rejoicing. Fr. Kent wrote: 


“TI am happy to think that we are in agreement in regard to 
the present situation. It is a pity that the extremists on both 
sides do not realise what harm they are doing. And though some 
defenders of Modernism have used deplorable language in speak- 
ing of the Pope and his advisers, I confess I have been more sorry 
to read the extravagant utterances in the opposite camp. What 
has struck me most is the strange unreality of their language. 
I should be sorry to think that any of our champions of orthodoxy 
would say what they know to be untrue. But of some of their 
statements I can only say with St. Augustine non est mendacium 
sed mysterium. Their words seem to have no relation to facts. 

“Take the statement in the Tablet leader, that Catholics in 
England had received the Encyclical with unanimous feelings of 
profound satisfaction and thankfulness. I suppose it can hardly 
be doubted that the immense majority—the poor, the Irish, the 
simple pious people know nothing and care nothing about 
Modernism. And though they very properly accept everything 
that comes from Rome, ‘hey could hardly be said to be thankful 
or profoundly satisfied at the condemnation of something they 
had never heard of. On the other hand, among the minority 
of clergy and educated laity taking any more or less intelligent 
interest in these matters, it seems that feelings are very divided. 
There may be very few to go so far as those who refuse submis- 


1 Autobiography and Life, Vol, II, p. 291. 
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sion and attack the Encyclical. But there are some who sym- 
pathised with the condemned opinions, and if they submitted 
were yet pained and dismayed at the condemnation. Others are 
in distress and difficulty knowing not what course to take. And 
some who have never held Modernist opinions may yet see reason 
to fear that the condemnation will do more harm than good. 
It would be hard to find words further from the facts than that 
statement about unanimous satisfaction. 


I have been surprised, going through the files, to find the 
number of people who said that my father’s line had saved their 
faith at this critical period. For Wilfrid’s defence of 
Conservatism could be applied even where Conservatism seemed 
overdone. 

The distress and mental confusion were notably increased 
when in 1910 the anti-Modernist Oath was imposed. Some 
such measure was needed, for there is no doubt that Modernism, 
especially in Italy, had penetrated into the seminaries. 
But it proved again the sore need for that explanation 
of the Encyclical that nobody was giving. 

A friend wrote to Wilfrid Ward : 

“Have you had to take the oath? It is producing a cheerful 
state of things—a priest said to me: ‘ It was a choice of perjury 
or ruin—and I am ashamed to say I chose the former. I could 
not face the latter.’ ”’ 

This was, of course, an isolated instance. The doctrinal 
content of the oath could have been no difficulty to any 
Catholic; but it was to some a real difficulty to accept on 
oath censures which they understood imperfectly. Wilfrid’s 
Dublin article was to such a real help. It was, he thought, the 
mishandling of the situation, the general nervousness that had 
made many fear they were infected by a poison from which they 
were in fact free. 

A great deal towards the calming of nerves was done by Arch- 
bishop Bourne. He announced with truth that this heresy 
which had, it seemed, made such inroads in France and Italy, 
hardly existed in England. Abbot Gasquet, too, wrote from 
Rome: “I believe I induced him [the Pope] to think that we in 
England are practically free *’ from Modernism. The Archbishop 
refused to undertake a campaign of denunciation and heresy- 
hunting. An interesting letter from Abbé Dimnet described 
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him as “ using very much the same language ”’ as my father “ in 
presence of the Vicar General Thomas and a secretary of Cardinal 
Richard’s called Wissnegg.”’ 

This, too, was the language of Cardinal Mercier, of Cardinal 
Ferrata, of the future Pope, Benedict XV himself. But it laid 
them all open to denunciation by the Safiniére and Mgr. Benigni. 

When first I encountered the name of Benigni, editor of the 
Corrispondenza Romana, it meant nothing to me. It was in 
von Hiigel’s collected letters, where I found the Baron declaring 
how deeply he should regret it if he had turned any soul towards 
scepticism “‘ even from the Catholicism of Benigni.” 

Once a name appears it keeps cropping up, and I met Benigni 
again in Tyrrell’s letters and in those of Willie Williams. But it 
was in Riviére’s Modernisme, and more fully in Fontaine’s 
collection of documents concerning the history of the Action 
Frangaise, that the real truth about this amazing man became 
clear. 

It seems a far cry from the story of Modernism to that of the 
Action Francaise, yet in these years the two were intimately 
connected. For the political partisans of the Action Frangaise 
tried (to a large extent successfully) to brand their polttical 
enemies with the name of Modernist, and thus to lessen their 
influence among Catholics. ‘“‘ The Encyclical,” says their his- 
torian, Dimier, “‘ nous a servi.” 1 

It so happened that great part of the more intellectual French 
and Belgian Catholics were also what was called Christian 
Democrats. Others, although not especially democratic had 
adhered to Leo XIII’s policy of being valliés to the republic— 
at the least they disliked the identification of royalism and 
Catholicism. 

The condemnation of the Szllon gave a great opportunity to 
the enemies of democracy. They disregarded Marc Sangnier’s 
instant and loyal submission, they disregarded the fact that it 
had not been a condemnation of democracy but of the zdenttfica- 
tion of democracy and Catholicism, and a measure largely disci- 
plinary. The very same Dominican who later told his penitents 
that they were to disobey Pius XI and continue to read the 


1 Quoted in “ Saint Siege, Action Francaise, Catholiques Intégraux”’ 
(1928), Nicolas Fontaine, p. 26, 
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Action Francaise after his prohibition (“If you stand firm the 
Pope will come to see that he has been misinformed ’’)—this 
same man declared everywhere that the censure on Le Sillon (a 
very much milder one) was binding not merely for outward 
acceptance, but on the conscience.} 

To deal a different measure to your friends or foes is a common 
human frailty, but the supporters of the Action Frangatse carried 
it further than iscommon. For, rallying to the support of Maurras 
(an avowed atheist), they cast suspicion on his enemies as Catholics 
of doubtful orthodoxy ! 


‘These recent years in France,’’ wrote Archbishop Mignot 
in October, rgr4, to Cardinal Ferrata who had just been appointed 
by the new Pope Benedict XV as Papal Secretary of State in 
place of Cardinal Merry del Val,? ““ much severity has been shown 
towards certain groups and certain men, mostly good Catholics 
and prepared to bow before the least sign from authority, 
while there is every indulgence for politicians whose leader 
[Charles Maurras] has written that Jesus Christ our Saviour 
was an enemy of civilisation, Young men, excellent Christians, 
as their exemplary submission has shown, have been roughly 
handled for their errors, while the neo-positivists of another 
movement, boasting of the protection of important personages,# 
have been left completely free.”’ 


The chief supporters in Rome of the Action Francaise were 
the French College, Cardinal Billot and Mgr. Umberto Benigni. 

Benigni was a Monsignor of no special standing, himself 
at an earlier date accused of Modernism. He became in the 
years between 1908 and 1914 the centre of enormous power. 
A description of Mgr. Benigni is quoted by Riviere 5 : 


“ Behold now the darling of the day, the master of the hour, 
the man before whose shattering good fortune the whole Church 
beyond the Alps stands stupefied, Mgr. Benigni, the left arm of 
His Holiness, drawn no one knows how or by whom from the 
obscurity of the little diocese where he lived his little life and 
borne suddenly upwards to the most brilliant honours. He is a 


1 Fontaine, p. 91. 

2 Quoted by Fontaine, p. 135. 

8 The allusion is to the followers of the Sillon, the Catholiques Sociaux, 
and the Christian Democrats. 

4 The Action Francaise was protected by Cardinals Sevin, de Cabriéres, 
Billot and others. 

5 Riviére, Modernisme, p. 469. 
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large man, round as a ball, his eyes sparkling with cleverness, 
cunning and curiosity, gold-spectacled, grossly fat, stammering ; 
wriggling and writhing in an arm-chair too deep for him like a 
devil in a holy-water stoup. His arms, legs, head and tongue 
are all on the go together. . . . And au fond, behind the spec- 
tacles and the greasiness and the vulgarity, he has intelligence 
in plenty.”’ 

“It is now publicly notorious,’’ wrote Archbishop Mignot in 
the letter previously quoted to Cardinal Ferrata, “‘ that most of 
these condottieri of the pen enrolled in his regiment by Mgr. 
Benigni were gens peu recommandables.”’ 

“ Lately,” he wrote in the same letter, “here, there and 
everywhere among the Catholic nations of Europe, another 
power had come into existence alongside the legitimate hier- 
archy. Sheltered under the egis of certain personages, this new 
power claimed to impose its ideas and its will upon bishops and 
generals of orders, and upon the secular and regular clergy. 
Irresponsible, anonymous, secret, it had two means of reducing 
those who refused to bow to its capricious demands—the press 
and delation. 

“In Paris, Vienna, Brussels, Milan, Cologne, Berlin and else- 
where weekly sheets sprang up almost overnight—of no talent 
and usually no circulation, and all apparently obedient to the 
same inspiration.’’ ? 


A new heresy was created by these condottieri—that of 
Episcopacy ; priests were encouraged to disobey their bishops 
on the plea that the bishops were not fully loyal to Rome. Prelates 
guilty of offending the “ Sodalittum pianum” or Sapiniere, 
were delated to Rome as Modernists. For, known in France as 
“ecclesiastical Combism,”’ a secret society had actually been 
formed by these men. Like the Modernists themselves they 
operated under pseudonyms—Benigni had twelve different 
signatures. They wrote to one another in code. They boasted 
that they could now, through the French college, choose the 
bishops of France. They were Catholiques intégraux and it was 
highly dangerous not to be of the privileged number allowed to 
share this title. Among the documents discovered and made 


1 Printed in Fontaine, p. 123. 

2 La Vigie, La Critique du Libévalisme, La Fot Catholique, La Revue 
internationale des Sociétés secrétes, La Correspondance Catholique de Gand, 
La Correspondance de Rome, L’ Agence internationale Roma, Mysl Katolica, 
etc. 
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public after the war were found denunciations of which I give a 
few.1 Cardinal Amette, Archbishop of Paris, was denounced 
several times as defender of the Sillon and anti-papal ; Cardinal 
Piffl of Vienna, ‘‘ dont la vie gaie nous prépare des tristesses “’ ; 
Cardinal van Rossum; Cardinal Mercier; all the Dominicans 
of Fribourg University—‘‘ bouillon de culture de Modernisme”’ ; 
the Jesuits of Les Etudes (the Jesuits are, says Benigni “ des 
fouines enfarinées,” ‘‘les pires des adversaires’’); Instituts 
Catholiques in general; many of the Committees of Vigilance 
(appointed by the bishops to comply with the regulations of 
Pascendt), These, claimed the Sodalitium, were being used as 
instruments of persecution against the Catholiques intégraux ! ! 
Along with them were superiors of seminaries, Jesuits in Italy 
and Poland, ‘‘ Christian Socialists, who carry on an unscrupulous 
campaign against integral Catholics.”’ 

Needless to say, not only democratic Catholic papers, but the 
greater part of the Catholic Press incurred the displeasure of this 
little group and are constantly attacked by them. | 

Whether their power was quite as great as they boasted, it is 
hard to say. What is certain is that neither the dignified and 
admirable answer to their attack on Les Etudes, nor the protests 
of prelates from various parts of the world brought at this date 
any censure upon them from Rome. To be an integrist, says 
Riviere, seemed to render a man immune from attack. It is 
probable that as time went on the authorities began to wonder 
if they were being deceived, for Benigni wrote in 1912 “ the 
prudence of Cardinal Merry del Val is immense: in the vernacular 
we call it fear ’’—a fear apparently of Benigni’s activities. Yet 
after this interview he declared that he had from the Cardinal 
a renewed promise of support for the Corrispondenza. For the 
Sodalitium were clever in making use of undoubted facts: the 
danger of Modernism and the authorities’ fear of Modernism.? 

The account given in Maurice Vaussard’s Intelligence Catholique 
dans l’Italie du X Xeme Siécle of the difficulties of the Catholic 
Press in Italy may or may not have been related to Benigni and 
his activities: it seems probable that he helped to scotch his 
rivals. Yet there were other circumstances which played their 


1 Others may be found in Fontaine, pp. 143 et seq. 
* Fontaine: Appendix, where these letters are given in full. 
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part in the discouragement given to one group of papers during 
this Pontificate. 

There were in Italy three sections in the Catholic Press: that 
already spoken of which was definitely Modernist, a section 
which was clerical and inspired—and the journals of the Societa 
Editrice Romana or Trust. These last were chiefly supported 
by loyal Catholics desirous of developing Catholic thought and of 
giving once more to Catholics a position in national life. They 
were often of real literary merit, but a criticism of their catholicity 
by Fr. Chiudano, S.J., was approved by Cardinal Merry del Val, 
and they were all omitted from a list of papers fully approved 
by the Pope which was published by Cardina] Gennari in IQII. 
A “monition ”’ in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis in 1912 made most 
Catholics feel that they could not support these papers, until 
in October, 1914, under the new Pope, Cardinal Gasparri inti- 
mated that they were perfectly free to do so.? 

The situation in Italy was especially strained. After an 
audience with the Pope, Cardinal Gasquet wrote to the Duke of 
Norfolk : ““ He has Italy always in his thought and he assured 
me that the inroads of ‘ Modernist’ principles among the clergy 
was very terrible.’ 

Among the more zealous of the Italian clergy it was keenly 
felt that this fact was being used to create undeserved suspicion. 
My father and I stayed at Siena in 1912 and made friends with a 
very remarkable priest, Don Nazareno Orlandi. He had 
organised an immense club for street urchins and installed a 
printing-press on which these boys had, among other things, 
printed an Italian grammar in English ! (from which Don Orlandi 
taught me Italian). He later created the Federazione tra le 
Associazioni del clero Italiano, a society that became so strong that 
the Government itself had to listen to its demands.? 

Don Orlandi talked much to my father and saddened him 
deeply by his description of the discouragement that had fallen 
on the younger clergy and those among the laity who would 
normally have been—who would to-day again become—leaders 
in Catholic Action. 

The danger of the moment most certainly was that the fear of 


1 Vaussard, pp. 76-7. 
2 Ibid., p. 230-1. 
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anything tainted with Modernism produced a groundless fear of 
effort and initiative that was not really so tainted, and people 
like Benigni were taking full advantage of their opportunity. 

Personal spites as well as political ends were served. When, 
in July, 1907, Batiffol’s L’Eucharistie was put on the Index donec 
corrigatuy—till it should be corrected (and he made haste to 
correct it)—his biographer ! tells us that an enemy used against 
him the cry of Modernism and he was dismissed from his 
Rectorship of the Catholic University. His behaviour is one of 
the finest incidents of the period. His enforced leisure was no 
idle one: the book that it brought forth—L’Eglise natssante et 
le Catholicisme (Paris 1909)—was inscribed on the title-page : 


Matri Ecclesiae. 


Batiffol and Lagrange had been among the earliest to discover 
the dangers of Modernism. They had detected the trick in 
Loisy’s L’Evangile et l’Eglise, and had boldly attacked the 
Modernists before authority had spoken. Yet now they were 
confused with them and Lagrange had for a time to leave the 
Ecole Biblique at Jerusalem where he was doing such splendid 
work. 

Some such mistakes were inevitable, for the Modernists were 
claiming as theirs all outstanding Catholic scholars, while the 
Integrists were equally eager to denounce them. But it was sad 
enough, for the one answer to Modernism, the very best way to 
carry out the intentions of the Pope, was the way of an increased 
and intensified Catholic scholarship. All honour to those like 
Lagrange, Grandmaison, Batiffol and others who kept steadily 
and submissively along that path, but it was in those years a 
thorny one. Many people, Riviere points out a little acidly, 
who had entirely failed to see the danger earlier, were now fore- 
most in denunciation. 

An interesting and intriguing personality was the great 
scholar, Mgr. Duchesne. Probably it was his mordant wit 
exercised on all alike that alarmed and puzzled the observer. 
Fr, Tyrrell, in a letter to a friend who had invited him to meet 
Duchesne, declines on the ground that he would probably “ pack 


1 Riviére, Vie de Batrffol. 
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me into a neat little epigram and hand me about like a bon-bon 
among his friends.’ 

Many years later my brother, Leo, wrote: “I was introduced 
to the great Duchesne, who terrified me. His eyes seem full of 
mockery and malice; but ’tis said he is a good old thing, and 
Mpious: 4 

The “mockery and malice” are certainly more apparent 
than the piety in the quotations Loisy makes from his letters, 
but his biographer! goes below the surface and paints a very 
different picture—a picture that would, however, be more living 
if he allowed more for that impression. 

Besides being a wit Duchesne was a really great historian. 
Doubtless to him may be applied the words of Leo XIII that 
all scholars are liable to make mistakes, perhaps too, the words 
of Newman that error is sometimes the only road to truth. 
L’ Histoire Ancienne de l’Eglise had not only received the Impri- 
matur, but merited for its author a letter of congratulation from 
the Pope himself ; yet in Ig1I it was put on the Index. And his 
biographer describes Duchesne sitting at his desk with tears 
rolling down his cheeks, utterly overwhelmed by this unexpected 
blow. But by an instant and constant submission he severed 
himself sharply from the Modernists. 

I have used the word “ constant ”’ advisedly. For it was not 
the submission of a moment to a single act that was hard. It 
was continuing to work, as Newman has phrased it, ‘‘ under the 
lash.” An intelligent Irishman once said to me that the right 
way to take the putting of a book on the Index was for the author 
to feel that it marked out sign-posts for care and that by avoiding 
the dangers signalised one’s work could be done better and more 
securely. This might well be the case if the censure were a 
private one, privately imparted. But the Catholic world knows 
when a book goes on the Index and the Catholic world hence- 
forth is inclined to look askance at the author. He needs strength 
of mind to pursue his task quietly, seeking still for truth and, 
through truth, for perfect orthodoxy. 

Riviere mentions that the Index at this period grew with 
great rapidity, the number of titles added from 1907 to 1914 
being twice that of 1900 to 1907. Yet an analysis of the entire 


1 D’Habloville, Grandes Figures de l Eglise Contemporaine. 
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period between 1850 and 1930 yields some interesting and sur- 
prising results. The highest peak numerically was reached 
during the pontificate of Pius IX when the average of titles added 
each year was eighteen or nineteen. During the early part of 
Leo XIII’s reign the numbers fell, but began to rise again before 
his death. The years, 1907 to 1914, average fourteen titles a 
year. During the pontificates of Benedict XV and Pius XI, the 
average yearly number of titles has been only three. | 

If it be noted that during these eighty years the output of 
Catholic books has been steadily—latterly even rapidly—on the 
increase, these facts are most heartening. Nothing could better 
mark the return from the siege state to that of normal Catholic 
intellectual life. 

But at this moment the Modernist scare fal partially brought 
back the days of frequent censures. And what created a peculiar 
difficulty was that nearly every book which found its way on to 
the Index had received if not, like Duchesne, special papal 
approbation, at least a diocesan Imprimatur. 

When Mgr. Mignot visited Rome early in the next pontifi- 
cate he inquired especially about Batiffol’s book and was 
told that it had not been censured for any actual error, 
but for “tendencies.” It is quite true that there were just 
then lines on to which error, so to speak, easily ran, lines or 
tracks laid by Loisy, Turmel and others, which made the early 
history of the Church a peculiarly thorny subject. For these 
men were seeking to force that history into supporting a Modernist 
theology. Catholic scholars had need with no less ample a 
scholarship closely to question ‘‘ discoveries,’’ at times to suspend 
judgment. But one of the favourite methods of denunciation at 
the moment was to calla man a Moderniser if you could not call 
him a complete Modernist, and this covered a very wide field. 
Modernism, too, was applied to art and literature. Most forms 
of democracy were denounced as “ social Modernism.’ 1 Driven 
off the field of doctrine by the Encyclical, this many-headed 
monster had, it was alleged, taken refuge in all these other fields 
and must there be pursued. 

And pursued it certainly was to the great detriment of Catholic 
life and progress. Mgr. Mignot, in a Memoir to Cardinal Ferrata, 
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already quoted, sums up the effect on the Church in France 
The Encyclical, he says, was an absolute necessity—but 


“In this doctrinal reaction, have not some of the underlings 
gone a good deal too far? Have they not sometimes given an 
impression of enmity to sincere and impartial research ? There 
is no doubt of this. And in consequence there is a real wave of 
anger against authority among scholars and thinkers everywhere. 
The Church has lost some of the prestige which was hers under 
Leo XIII. Within the bosom of the Church, discouragement has 
seized upon intellectual and social workers. Denounced, spied 
upon, abused by the papers of the occult power!; heldin suspicion 
by those who, deceived by false reports, suspected the honesty 
of their intentions—they found their work grown very difficult. 
Many a man withdrew once and for all from the lists who might 
have won many a victory for the Christian cause. 

“This sense of unrest has made itself most unfortunately 
evident in many major seminaries, in religious houses of study 
and in university centres. Upon this, testimony is unanimous : 
our young men have lost the sacred passion for intellectual 
labour, and it is very difficult for their professors to stimulate it. 
After the enthusiasm—the often feverish enthusiasm admittedly 
—for the study of apologetics, exegesis, positive theology, 
philosophy and sociology, the students are now satisfied with 
a dull flat study, and theology of the hand-book sort. Natural 
laziness has something to do with this, but many certainly think 
it the best way to assure their future and further their personal 
ambition. The perpetuation of this state of things will mean an 
inferior clergy, more concerned with the externals of worship 
than with the spiritual realities of interior religion—a clergy 
which will understand nothing of the intellectual and moral 
difficulties of the time, or of the movement of ideas, and the 
Church will be the loser. Such a clergy will stand motionless 
amidst a world on the march, a world whose light they ought 
to be. Neither their minds nor their hearts will be opened to 
those who are besieged by doubt, and so much in need of them.” 2 


If in England the tension was less than in France, it was still 
considerable. Various of my parents’ activities in these years 
are pretty deeply marked by what they went through during it. 

First came the problem of the Dublin Review. Quite a few of 
his friends were advising Wilfrid to resign before any measures 
might be taken against him. And he no longer had quite the 


1 The Benigni group. 
2 Fontaine, p. 133. 
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same support as formerly from Archbishop Bourne. The chief 
reason for this was the Limerick incident. The Archbishop 
complained that it was being said that he himself had caused the 
rejection of the article. He asked Wilfrid to contradict this, 
which, of course, he promised to do—and did, without delay, 
in a letter to the Tablet. There is no doubt that the Archbishop 
was at the moment thoroughly irritated. My mother remembered 
seeing a letter from him to the Duke in which his belief in Wilfrid 
appeared to be a little shaken and I think, taking into considera- 
tion his earlier support, that it must have been written at this 
time. Unfortunately it cannot be found. 

But, to anyone who was not minutely familiar with the cir- 
cumstances, for a Catholic editor to refuse a bishop’s article, 
and at such a moment, was rather startling—more especially 
to an Archbishop who was at once the Proprietor of the review 
and the Ordinary of its editor. To Wilfrid’s promise to write at 
once to the Tablet, he replied : 


“26 Jan. 1908. 

“IT am very glad that you propose to clear up the present 
situation. I think that this is necessary in the interests of all 
concerned. 

“You have asked for and been allowed a greater liberty of 
control of the Review than is usual when the Editor is not at 
the same time the Proprietor. I do not wish to lessen this 
liberty, but things can only remain as they are on condition that 
you quite openly bear all responsibility, and preclude anyone 
from imagining that your views are necessarily shared by the 
Proprietors or Lessees. In theological and philosophical matters 
the Dublin now hardly represents the ordinary views of Catholics 
in this country: it is representative rather of that particular 
school of thought which has your sympathy. As Ordinary I am 
not called upon to intervene, as long as you remain within the 
bounds of Catholic orthodoxy, whatever my private opinions 
may be. Were I, however, to exercise rights of proprietorship, 
my intervention might be more insistent and more frequent. 
And the existing state of things can evidently continue only on 
the understanding that the peculiar nature of your Editorship 
is made quite manifest and that the views in the Review are 
accepted as the views which you personally hold, and not the 
opinions of the Proprietors, still less of the Archbishopric. The 
Dublin must either be an organ of representative opinion in 
England, or be representative of your personal views. You prefer 
to make it the latter, and this preference carries with [it], I 
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think, the duty of leaving no one in doubt as to the real character 
of the periodical. If this be not made quite plain, there will be 
endless complications for every one.”’ 


Wilfrid’s answer pointed out what has already been made 
abundantly clear in the chapter on the Dublin—that he had 
laid under contribution the whole of Catholic talent during the 
course of his editorship. Three bishops had written for him and 
he had had “‘ contributions bearing on theology in almost every 
number from Dom John Chapman, Mgr. Parkinson, Fr. Myers, 
Fr. Bacchus, Fr. Benson, Mgr. Barnes, Canon Barry, Fr. Plater, 
S.J. and others.”’ 

“My desire,” he said, “‘ is not to advocate in the Dublin one 
special school of thought, but to keep up a certain intellectual 
level.”” He added, however, and very sincerely: “I quite 
understand Your Grace’s view and am grateful for your letter.” 

And indeed he was grateful for the liberty and for the recogni- 
tion that he had not passed the bounds of orthodoxy. He fully 
accepted the responsibility. 

But Bishop O’Dwyer being now on the war-path, took the 
line of exonerating the Archbishop from responsibility by attack- 
ing Wilfrid, and described him in the Tablet as one who was 
neither for God nor against Him. ‘In my humble opinion,” 
wrote the Bishop, “ this is no time for sitting on the fence and 
amusing the public mind with the discussion of merely specula- 
tive questions. There will be time enough later on for trifling 
of that kind.” 

Wilfrid’s friends were angry. Fr. Bidwell was so far moved 
as to write seven pages (for him an unusual epistolary effort) 
sketching the sort of answer my father might send to the Tablet. 
At the end, however, he reluctantly admitted that it might well 
be that the Duke's advice not to reply at all was the best policy. 

Next came a question of whether a censor had been appointed 
for the Dublin, and Wilfrid found to his great disappointment 
that Fr, Bidwell’s kind offices had been limited to passing 
his own Pascendi article. The Archbishop said that he obviously 
could not appoint his own Chancellor as regular censor. 

Wilfrid found he still could not get any theologian of dis- 
tinction to help him in helping those people who were troubled 
and in difficulties—“ a class,” he remarked sadly, “ that I find 
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everywhere disregarded.’’ He came then to the conclusion that 
it was best, for the moment, to lay aside all attempts to deal 
with theological or philosophical subjects in the Dublin and to 
concentrate on the more literary side of it. 

The review had lost some subscribers in both America and 
England “‘ in consequence of the idea that I am lukewarm against 
Modernism,” he wrote to the Duke in May, 1908. “I think 
for me to resign now, would be fatal. Except at moments when 
I am sceptical about everything, I really think the position the 
Dublin has won an important gain for Catholics. And this 
Modernism scare will pass away. If I resigned now I should be 
branded as a Modernist. (People would not believe in other 
reasons) and a large proportion of our remaining subscribers are 
avowedly subscribers only during my editorship. Moreover, 
suspicion would be thrown on the Newman Life at once if it 
were said that I was too Modernist to edit the Review.”’ 

The coldness of Archbishop Bourne’s tone sometimes masked 
the real generosity and large-mindedness with which he was 
acting. He had disapproved the rejection of the Limerick 
article ; the Dublin had been as he said “ the cause of a good 
deal of trouble’”’ to him. Wilfrid was so harassed himself that 
he did not entirely enter into the difficulties of another, and the 
Archbishop ended one letter (not with entire injustice): “I 
cannot help fearing that you sometimes forget that the interests 
of the Editor are not the only ones that need consideration and 
protection.” 

It must have seemed strange to my father that the interests 
of an Archbishop and Metropolitan should need “ protection.”’ 
But an old Sulpician in constant touch with France knew much 
more than we did of the dangers of the moment. 

My father found great help in these years from the personal 
support generously given by his friends among the clergy in 
discovering and checking the same danger on the Continent 
which had already appeared earlier. In drawing up lists of 
Modernists, a German or Italian easily bracketed my father 
with Tyrrell because of their earlier association. Such lists were 
copied from one book to another and had to be noted and pursued. 

In one letter my father writes that he is seeing Fr. Myers? 


1 Now Bishop of Lamus. 
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who has promised to get his name taken out from such a list in 
the work of Christian Pesch, S.J., written several years before 
Pascendt. 

Finding Wilfrid’s name thus listed in Pesch, Professor Gisler 
put him with Tyrrell and Fogazzaro in his own Kzirchliches 
Lexikon. Wilfrid wrote to complain of this to one of the Swiss 
bishops, and received a pleasing reply, beginning ‘‘ My dear old 
friend, It was quite a surprisal to get from you some lines.” 
The Bishop then went on to explain how Gisler had come to 
put him “ in this very bad society,” and added: “ He will fulfil 
your wish and omit your name where the Kirchliches Lexikon 
shall be republished.” 

Dr. Gisler himself was soon afterwards attacked by the Gee 
vispondenza for taking too restricted a view of Modernism. 

To the author of another book—Theologia fundamentalis— 
Bishop Hedley sent a letter in which he said “‘ mihi summe 
dolet ’’ that “ my friend Wilfrid Ward ”’ should be named among 
the Modernists. He pointed out that my father’s books had 
done much good, ‘“‘ rem Catholicam in Anglia magnopere illus- 
travit et promovit,” and he added that the Ivish Ecclesiastical 
Record, among other papers, had expressed their surprise at the 
inclusion of Wilfrid’s name. Again came a letter of apology 
and a promise of amendment. 

All this support was very grateful to my father, who was apt 
to feel with intensity any attack on his orthodoxy. His admira- 
tion of Bishop Hedley made help from him especially welcome, 
and it was on him and even more on Cardinal Mercier that he 
relied at this time. 

The correspondence with Cardinal Mercier began when he was 
still Mgr. Mercier, promoting at Louvain the scholastic revival 
set on foot at the wish of Leo XIII. He had come to England 
to give evidence at the Royal Commission of 1902, and he and 
my father had at once drawn close. Now, in 1908, Wilfrid took 
all his worries to Malines, and in the next few years he paid several 
visits to the Cardinal. 

Desiré, Cardinal Mercier, was one of the outstanding figures of 
the resurrection of Catholic thought at this period. “ Mercier’s 
hat is another of our victories,’ Fr. David Fleming wrote to 
my father in 1907, three months before the publication of 
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Pascendi ; ‘‘ the flowing tide is with all honest and competent 
progressives.” 

Chosen as we have seen by Leo XIII to inaugurate the Scholastic 
revival at Louvain, he contributed by the Tvaité elementaire de 
Philosophie and, by his insistence on teaching in the vernacular, 
to an increasing vigour and reality in that teaching. He was 
eager to promote thought and protect thinkers. He had hoped 
to receive Fr. Tyrrell in his diocese when the latter was leaving 
the Jesuits, until the discovery of his anonymous Modernist 
publications. After this he attacked Tyrrell in a pastoral letter 
and Tyrrell retaliated by the publication of Medievalism. 

My father’s position and Mercier’s were practically identical 
in that both maintained the possibility of genuine untrammelled 
thought within the Church, and because of this both were more 
annoying to Modernists than were the narrower among the 
orthodox. For the typical Modernist position was coming to 
be that of the man who wrote to my father expressing a wish 
“ that the syllabus [of Pius X] shall be at once obviously infal- 
lible and obviously absurd.” 

A letter from the Cardinal to my mother after my father’s 
death shows that he returned my father’s affection and even his 
admiration : 

““T have read with sustained interest the Introductory Study 
[to Last Lectures] in which I am touched to find a reminder of 
your husband’s visits to me first at Louvain and later at Malines. 

‘‘ | remember as if it were yesterday his trouble of mind at the 
time of his visit to Malines and the profound happiness I felt at 
being able to show him friendship and give him some little 
encouragement, . . . I have read the lectures on Newman and 
on the methods of writing biography. In them, more than in any 
other of his works, I admire the gift of psychological penetration 
which was assuredly the outstanding feature of the noble per- 


sonality of Wilfrid Ward. How fine a character was his— 
honourable, high-souled, loyal in friendship. . . .” 


Wilfrid wrote to the Duke from Louvain on May 24, 1908: 


“Since writing the letter already sent I have seen Cardinal 
Mercier and paid a visit to Louvain. I write this from thence. 
You may remember that I was greatly struck by Cardinal 
Mercier when, as Monsignor Mercier, he gave evidence five years 
ago before our Irish Royal Commission. This impression has 
now been confirmed and strengthened. I lunched with him at 
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his Palace téte-d-téte yesterday and we walked together afterwards. 
We talked without ceasing for 3 hours—a feat worthy of George 
Wyndham. I went through every point in Newman’s life from 
beginning to end. This took two hours. The remaining hour 
and a half was spent in talking of the Encyclical and the Dublin 
Review. He talked very frankly—becoming more and more 
open as time went on. His general position seems to be just the 
same as mine; but there is in him and the Louvain people a 
curious standard of frankness (or want of frankness) in dealing 
with Rome. He thinks the Roman theology quite impossible : 
yet though he is hand and glove with the Pope he clearly does not 
give him the least inkling of this view. He advises me to be very 
careful in Rome, and says they want very thorough loyalty. 
I don’t see how I can with sincerity speak at Rome as though the 
Encyclical arouses in me a feeling of enthusiasm when it does 
just the reverse. The more I found the Cardinal in agreement 
with me the more puzzled I was on this point. 

‘“ However he is prepared to quote me publicly on one or two 
important points, and this ought to do something to restore 
English and American confidence in me. He volunteers to read 
my articles in the Dublin in MS. and I am writing one in con- 
nection with Newman’s Irish University ideas, and with Louvain. 
Fellowship with Louvain may prove very valuable for me—for 
I can now have no influence unless I am in harmony with a 
definite and recognised school of Catholics. I am coming here 
again in August. 

“Cardinal Mercier tells me that he proposed my name as a 
member of an International Committee he is planning to form 
in connection with Catholic learning, but Cardinal Rampolla 
would not have me. 

“He says that the anti-Modernists are becoming so violent 
and are so impossible that he hopes there will be a reaction in 
favour of such views as mine and his. 

“As to the Encyclical, he says he greatly regrets its tone and 
that at Louvain it has been much disliked. He himself has no 
difficulty in its theology, but he thinks it needs careful expert 
interpretation. Without this it seems to condemn much that it 
does not really condemn. 

‘““ He has pressed me to come and see him again. 

“7 think all this will interest you. I am sending it to be typed 
and it shall go to you with my letter from Bruges. 

“ The Cardinal is very strong that Newman’s life will do great 
good and is in favour of telling the whole story without reserve. 
I went into all the difficulties.”’ 


Most people would feel that my father’s mania for “‘ frankness ”’ 
was a little overdone, but I have sometimes wondered whether, 
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if more people shared it, there might not be a larger measure of 
agreement in action in Church and State alike. 


To me it seemed entirely characteristic, while it might surprise 
anyone who knew him less well, that the one case in which my 
father himself was censured from Rome upset him so terribly 
that I had an altogether exaggerated view of its extent. 

In 1910 Cardinal Rampolla, then Secretary of the Holy Office, 
wrote to Archbishop Bourne, asking him to ask Wilfrid to with- 
draw the final Chapter of Wiseman—the -Epilogue—on the 
ground that “ea quae hoc capite continentur cum Catholica 
doctrina plane componi non possint.” 

Now, of course, Wilfrid took this as meaning “ plainly could 
not be reconciled with Catholic doctrine,’ and he expressed 
surprise at the much milder language used in the letter that 
followed a year later, that the chapter had been “ de pluribus 
insimulatum erroribus ’’—‘‘ accused of many errors.”’ 

I suppose it is not possible that the first letter meant, “ could 
not be flainly (or clearly) reconciled’? ? Either meaning is 
grammatically possible and clarity was not always Wilfrid’s 
strongest quality in philosophical writings. 

We knew, of course, that the chapter had been insvmulatum 
of errors by Archbishop Bagshawe and Mgr. Croke-Robinson, but 
the receipt of the first letter from Cardinal Rampolla caused 
Wilfrid a quite extraordinary degree of misery. . ‘‘ This is terrible 
news,” the Duke wrote to him after receiving his first letter, and 
so we all were made to feel. 

Then, too, my father knew that the Wiseman Epilogue had 
been the instrument of several conversions. (He learnt of more 
later, in America.) To have to take it out of the book not only 
diminished what had seemed the book’s usefulness, but also 
cast (possibly) a suspicion on his other writings. There were two 
things to do. One was to keep quiet about it, and I think for 
the only time in his life my father did succeed in doing this ! 

The other thing was to try to present to Cardinal Rampolla 
testimonies to the book’s utility and its orthodoxy from really 
eminent theologians, together with a Memorandum of his own, 
expressing Wilfrid’s loyalty and submission. 

All this was after the first letter of Cardinal Rampolla. Wilfrid 
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wrote at once to Cardiff and received from Bishop Hedley two 
copies written out in his own handwriting of a defence and praise 
of the Epilogue. 

One point must be made clear. Wilfrid said repeatedly that 
the chapter was written in popular English, for Protestants, 
and therefore might easily require theological revision. This he 
was eager to undertake with the help of Cardinal Mercier or 
some other expert. His plea was for the substantial orthodoxy 
and proved utility of the chapter. 
~ Cardinal Mercier had written to him in 1902 of his ‘“‘ beautiful 
and suggestive chapter on the Zeitgeist.’”” In another undated 
letter he says he would not himself be willing to sign every page 
owing to a certain vagueness of expression, but that he felt the 
general line of the chapter to be good and useful especially in 
England. He mentioned that a young friend of his had been 
converted through reading the chapter. 

Wilfrid immediately went to Malines whence he wrote to my 
mother : 

ei atte OLO, 
“ Dearest, 

“Nothing could be kinder than the Cardinal. He will write 
me a letter to quote. Also he will write to Rampolla on my 
bela lial, 

“ He thinks all will quiet down in Rome. His view is that it 
means ‘take care not to write a biography of Newman which is 
a defence ot Modernism.’ 

“ T go to Louvain to-morrow to get my document translated.” 


A letter from Cardinal Mercier a few days later, signed ‘‘ Yours 
very affectionately,” offers to take the Memorandum to Rome. 
“Do you think I could help your cause by myself presenting to 
Cardinal Rampolla your ‘ Mémoire justificatif’ ? Ask on this 
point the mind of His Grace, Mgr. Bourne.” 

But before Cardinal Mercier’s visit to Rome, Archbishop 
Bourne had been there and had understood from Cardinal 
Rampolla that the matter was to go no further. This proved a 
misunderstanding, for in 1911 came the second letter requesting 
the omission of the chapter. 

I cannot but imagine that Cardinal Mercier must have felt 
that the situation had changed in Rome in some way that I 
cannot quite fathom, for while Fr. Bidwell agreed with my 
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father that it was very unfortunate that the Memorandum had 
not been presented when first drawn up, Cardinal Mercier now 
advised strongly against presenting it at all. Archbishop 
Bourne had throughout wanted my father to follow the Car- 
dinal’s advice implicitly, so both now said: give no explana- 
tions, make no requests, but simply withdraw the chapter as 
an obedient son of the Church. 

This my father did, and the next edition of the book appeared 
without the Epilogue. But the request for withdrawal was not 
only a private one, but was based explicitly not on any censure 
by the Index, but on the fact that in a time of trouble and con- 
fusion the chapter had been an object of attack. 

I cannot but regret that the Memorandum did not go to Car- 
dinal Rampolla, although, or perhaps because, it is another 
instance of my father’s frankness ! 

It begins with his profound concern at the Cardinal’s letter, 
and asks that he may be told what passages need amending. 


‘““T make this request as I cannot but believe that the portions 
conveying an erroneous meaning do not concern the main argu- 
ment of the Chapter, but are incidental and can without difficulty 
be changed. I am led to this conclusion because the Chapter 
has had very high theological sanction. It has, moreover, to 
my own knowledge, been instrumental in bringing a considerable 
number of converts to the Church: and I am conscious that 
what I meant to express was orthodox. So great an authority 
as Cardinal Mercier has spoken in strong terms of the value of 
the Chapter as the best defence to the world of the action of the 
Holy See in recent critical struggles. The Catholic Truth Society 
judged it to be so serviceable a defence of the faith against 
certain difficulties raised by English writers that it asked my 
permission to reprint it as one of the publications of the Society, 
In these circumstances I am unwilling that any good which the 
main argument of the Chapter is calculated to do should be 
sacrificed because of my own deficiencies in expression. If the 
Cardinal will deign to inform me which passages are objected to 
as they are actually expressed in the Chapter, and with what 
Catholic doctrine they are judged to be inconsistent, I will rewrite 
these passages in such a way as to make their consistency with 
the doctrine unmistakably evident. Until this is done the Chapter 
shall not be reprinted if it is in my power to prevent it.+ 

‘Your Grace is aware that several persons denounced the 


1 This referred to the terms of his agreement with his publishers. 
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Chapter to Cardinal Vaughan in 1897 and 1898, immediately 
after it was published. But it proved that they had not rightly 
understood its drift. Cardinal Vaughan had the Chapter theo- 
logically examined and it was approved. The passages which 
had been misunderstood were expressed in the popular language 
which was necessary to make any defence of the Church intel- 
ligible to those for whom it was primarily intended—the general 
English non-Catholic public. This made them liable to misap- 
prehension on the part of those who looked for technically exact 
theological phrases. I spoke to Cardinal Vaughan then of revis- 
ing the Chapter and changing the expressions which had given 
rise to misapprehension. But he did not advise me to do any- 
thing which would call attention to the fact that it had been 
attacked and he said that the testimony he had received in 
favour of the Chapter was far more weighty than the objections 
of its critics. Nevertheless I directed that the Chapter should be 
omitted in the French edition, as in France the readers of the 
book would be mainly Catholics.” 


He then goes on to explain what has already been sufficiently 
stressed in these pages—the need, for Englishmen especially, to 
make a bridge to the Church by, for the moment, occupying 
their position, understanding it and explaining the Church to 
them from their own standpoint. “ You are necessarily,” he 
quotes Fr. Ryder who wrote to him when the Epilogue first 
appeared, “‘occupying for the moment a _ non-Catholic 
position.”’ 

The chapter needs this key to its interpretation by a Catholic 
theologian, for it “was written in popular language.” He 
would not have written it to-day as the misuse by Modernists of 
certain lines of argument had created difficulties that did not 
exist at that time, but he was most desirous “so to amend it 
that none of its expressions should be capable of an unorthodox 
interpretation.” 

He sketches the very conservative argument of the chapter 
—practically identical with his essay, “‘ The Conservative 
Genius of the Church,”’ a Catholic Truth Society pamphlet, and 
with the line (given in Chapter XII) of “For Truth and for 
Life.” 

The last part of the document, though rather long, must be 
quoted in full, as it contains in substance Wilfrid Ward’s Apologia. 
I think it should be read carefully. It shows the unity of his 
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mind through life and that courage which goes with excessive 
outspokenness. | 

Not many people were saying some of the things which appear 
in this Memorandum to the Cardinal Secretary of the Holy Office 
at that date, although very many were saying them to one 
another. 

The passages that appear to me most important I have printed 
in italics : 


“YT ask myself why an argument which I should have hoped 
would be welcomed by the Holy Office should incur the censure 
of its Cardinal Secretary ? 

‘“ Two reasons come to my mind as probable. (1) In the year 
1901 I wrote a strong defence of the late Father Tyrrell against 
persons who misrepresented him. (2) Although I fully accepted 
and submitted to the Encyclical Pascendi and never doubted the 
wisdom and necessity of a censure on the excesses of Modernism 
there were certain incidental consequences of its appearance 
which I deeply regretted, and what I said in private conversa- 
tion at the time of its appearance may have been repeated and 
not accurately represented in Rome. As to this last point I 
would at once say that I regret having spoken as I did at that time 
and have long ceased to hold such language. I regret it because 
such conversation ts liable to misrepresentation, and, moreover, tt 
may at times have appeared wanting in respect toward the Holy See. 
To speak hastily has, I fear, been for many years my fault and 
misfortune. But as to what I have actually held and meant on 
both the above points I hope to show that it had in 1t no quality of 
disloyalty or of sympathy with what the Holy See had wished to 
censure. 

“(z) As to Father Tyrrell I had an intense sympathy with 
his endeavour, fifteen years ago, to present Catholic doctrine 
in such a form as to make it clearly consistent with the scientific 
researches of the day, and to attract the deeper religious thinkers 
in England who are looking for truth and would not see it in 
ancient forms of thought and expression quite incomprehensible 
to them. I considered this endeavour to be exactly that of St. 
Thomas in the 13th century, when, though censured by many for 
the novelty of his method, he translated Catholic theology into 
the dialectical form which the intellectual habit of the day 
demanded, and assimilated it to the philosophy of Aristotle 
which, though the Fathers had denounced it, had gained such a 
hold on the western intellect in the 13th century. But when I 
defended Father Tyrrell in rgo1, I did so avowedly on the ground 
that he was carrying out his work with care and moderation, 
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and with the approval of ecclesiastical authority. But by the 
end of 1903, Father Tyrrell and I had already parted company.... 
~ “ (2) As to the Encyclical I think my feeling at the time of its 
appearance will best be expressed by the following illustration. 
Suppose that I am working hard at a scientific problem which I 
believe to be of the utmost importance to mankind ; suppose 
that a war breaks out and the authorities suddenly call upon me 
and other men of science to shut up our laboratory and enlist as 
soldiers. J should not question that the authorities were, in 
their action, within their rights and were considering more press- 
ing, more immediately vital, interests than I. The country has 
to be defended ; every man, perhaps, is needed for the work. 
Still, I, as a man of science, cannot but have a sense of the 
importance of my science which non-scientific men, including 
the rulers, naturally have not got. Therefore, while they simply 
welcome me as a useful soldier, I bitterly regret the suspension 
of valuable scientific work. Moreover, I know that I can do 
something of value in science, and shall be of little use as a soldier. 
It is natural that I should feel the deepest regret both for the 
interruption of necessary work for the community and for being 
myself transferred from useful labours for which I am fitted to a 
position of comparative uselessness. This was my position on the 
appearance of the Encyclical. I happen to be in contact with 
many earnest thinkers who feel deeply that the infidel movement 
can only be stemmed by the reconciliation of Christian faith 
with what is sound in modern thought and science and research, 
and that the Catholic Church alone can be strong enough to 
resist the tide—and that, therefore, such reconciliation is espe- 
cially needed in the Catholic Schools. To effect this reconcilia- 
tion successfully free discussion is necessary. The problems 
are so difficult that they need the co-operation of many minds. 
New answers have to be expressed in order that they may be 
sifted and corrected. Evrors in their expression must be tolerated 
for the sake of reaching the exact truth by which they will be ultt- 
mately corrected. Among the reflective young men there will be no 
real peace of religious conviction until this work of reconciliation 
ts done satisfactorily. And many will lose thewr faith wf it 1s not. 
The Encyclical, however, noting that the publication of error was 
leading many astray, enacted stringent measures which made 
impossible the work I had at heart. That this repressive principle 
of action in the Church 1s a wise one tn its due place and measure 
at 1s the very object of the last Chapter of Cardinal Wiseman to 
show, and the degree to which tt should be applied is, of course, a 
matter for the authorities to decide, It 1s for them to judge, for us 
to obey. But of course, however necessary stringent measures 
may have been for more immediate interests than those of intel- 
lectual accuracy, it was a cause of keen regret to me that they 
ae 
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necessitated the suspension of work which was at once important 
and to which I was devoted. This was my first cause of regret 
in connection with the Pascendt. 

“My other reason for sorrow was that the terms of the Ency- 
clical, as they were understood by many of my religious friends 
who had no theological training, appeared in some places to 
censure not only the errors which the Holy See meant to condemn, 
but arguments which had strongly drawn them towards the 
Church. J found that all the theological experts whom I consulted 
denied that such an interpretation of the Encyclical was accurate. 
But the passages in the Encyclical were, as a fact, so interpreted, 
and I regretted that, in consequence, persons who had drawn near 
the Church were thrown back. 

“On the other hand I have been glad to find later on that the magis- 
tertal protest of the Encyclical against excesses has, among some of 
the persons I was considering, had a beneficial effect, and that the 
danger of misunderstanding which I feared has been less wide- 
spread than I expected. 

‘““T would humbly submit that my feeling as above described 
is consistent with an absolute loyalty and obedience to the Holy 
See. No great measure is adapted equally for every man and 
every interest. Even the most beneficial actions may have 
some bad consequences as well as good ones. My view of my 
duty has been not to say that I did not see unfortunate consequences 
which I did believe myself to see, or to pretend that I held what I 
did not hold, or that I rejoiced when I was really sorry, but to submit 
my own judgment to that of the Holy See. And this I have done 
throughout. 

‘““ Now I bring my remarks to an end, asking your Grace to 
forgive me for trespassing at such length on your attention. 
I have ever felt that, while the work of which I have spoken is 
so important in the interests of certain religious enquirers, and 
necessary to preserve the faith for the abler minds among the 
Catholics of the rising generation, 7 will come to no good unless 
done with the sanction of authority. All I should wish to do is 
humbly to lay before the authorities the testimony of my own 
experience as to its necessity, and to undertake such portions of 
it as are in my power, if I can do so with such sanction, and not 
otherwise. It is for this reason that I am desirous to amend the 
Chapter of which your Grace has written, and am anxious that 
the passages objected to by the Cardinal Prefect should be 
pointed out that they may be amended; or, if the Cardinal 
would be satisfied that I should revise the Chapter in conjunc- 
tion with some great authority like Cardinal Mercier, who 
approves of its general drift, this would equally enable me to 
bring my writings into accord with ecclesiastical judgment. It 
isa profound grief to me to have incurred displeasure at Rome, 
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and I trust that the above words will satisfy the Authorities 
that there has been nothing either disloyal or unorthodox in 
my intentions. I have absolute confidence that the Cardinal 
Prefect will do full justice to the considerations I have ventured 
to set before your Grace, if you will take an opportunity of making 
them known to His Eminence.’ 


Re-reading the Memorandum to-day, I feel a renewed regret 
that it was not presented to Cardinal Rampolla. I think it 
would not only have kept the Wiseman Epilogue in the volume, 
but might also have gained for Wilfrid an understanding sym- 
pathy from the Cardinal. One can only guess at what might 
have been, but my own feeling is that in this matter the instinct 
of the two laymen was a sound one. I say the two for the Duke 
seems to have agreed with my father. In one letter he urges 
him at any rate to make his position clear to Cardinal Merry del 
Val, and I have found a draft of such a letter, although I very 
much doubt if it was sent. 

Writing to Archbishop Bourne, Wilfrid, while accepting the 
judgment of himself and Cardinal Mercier against sending the 
Memorandum, added that he hoped the opportunity would be 
given him in some other way of making his position clear in 
Rome. After all, he had been called a Modernist, he had been 
confused with the author of Robert Elsmere. And one of the 
Benigni papers—a journal called Rome—had actually fabricated 
a defence of Loisy which it stated it had taken from the pages of | 
the Dublin Review ! This sheer invention, if Cardinal Rampolla 
had seen it, would have strengthened the impression he had 
received many years earlier that my father was a supporter of 
Loisy. 

It was as his friend that Cardinal Mercier advised him. It is, 
of course, possible that a silent submission did more good than 
the Memorandum ; but to me it seems that he had a right to be 
heard in his own defence and that it was a folly to let the matter 
go, as it were, by default. 

During these years he was writing the life of Cardinal Newman 
which must have its separate chapter, but it was not there that 
Wilfrid uttered his final word on the Modernist controversy, 
but in the Introduction to Men and Matters which appeared in 
1913. After touching briefly on the need for the principle of 
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authority to safeguard revelation, he turns to the attempts made 
in this generation to bring Catholic thought abreast of the times. 


“This endeavour has led some writers into disastrous errors 
and excesses. But there are also signs in certain quarters of 
reaction to an opposite extreme—to suspicion of those who have 
continued to attempt the same difficult task with greater caution 
and submission to authority. It seems to be assumed in some 
quarters that submission to ecclesiastical authority must suffice 
for guidance on the most intricate problems, and that active 
thought savours of a wanton and dangerous love of innovation. 
This view I venture strongly to deprecate, on lines laid down in 
Cardinal Newman’s writings, as opposed to the traditions of the 
Church. For it is the great theological thinkers who have been 
our intellectual guides in times past—ecclesiastical authority 
approving. I have in the two essays to which I have just referred 
endeavoured to point out two things : 

‘“(r) The phenomenon before us is no new one. And it 
behoves us to judge the present in the light of past experience. 
Again and again the attempt to express Christianity in terms of 
thought of the day has led to heresies, and heresies are of course 
a danger to the Church. But it is the very same attempt made 
with caution and submission which has gradually formed Catholic 
theology—and Catholic theology is the great intellectual defence 
of the Church. It was the active exercise of reason, and not the 
fiat of authority, which wrought out the Summa Contra Gentiles 
and the Summa Theologica to meet the very special intellectual] 
needs of the thirteenth century. 

‘“(2) Alarmists note, in views put forward by those who are 
endeavouring to make the much needed intellectual adaptations 
an apparent resemblance to some Modernist writings, and appeal 
to this resemblance as justifying their suspicions. Yet, again 
judging by the past, such an inference is surely unwarrantable. 
The fact that certain positions are erroneous does not raise even 
a presumption that others apparently resembling them are not 
true and even of great importance. ... Furthermore, even 
men who have written what is heretical may, like Origen or 
Tertullian, have done valuable work for Christian thought. 
We can no more afford now than we could in the fourth century 
or the thirteenth to lose contributions of value in the difficult 
enterprise of meeting the anti-Christian thought of the day.” 


‘ As a piece of writing,’ von Hiigel admitted, ‘‘ that has passed 
the Censors in these our times, it possesses a certain remarkable 
breadth of its own.” 

The Memorandum shows something of the philosophy with 
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which Wilfrid Ward lived through these years which he often 
called ‘‘ a time of trial ’—but “a trial to patience not to faith.” 
A friendly critic told me that I ought to say something here of 
his spiritual life. My instant reaction was “‘ I couldn’t, he would ° 
so have hated it. He would probably have said he had none.”’ 
Actually I could add nothing to what my mother wrote about his 
dying months which will appear in its proper place; but the 
question of his philosophy of life is so entirely one of his religious 
outlook that a word on that must be here attempted. 

He was not, as the Baron has been so often called, a mystic 
or a contemplative. His vocation was essentially an active one 
—the active use of his intellectual powers—and that vocation he 
steadily persevered in whatever the discouragements. He never 
stopped working. Besides natural reserve, underlying much 
eager talk, he had a special hatred of seeming more than he was 
and a very low estimate of what that amounted to spiritually. 
He often compared himself to his father to his own great dis- 
advantage. A letter on one of his American tours is typical. 


‘How strongly human nature unregenerate or very partially 
regenerate asserts itself. One likes recognition, one likes to make 
money, one likes sympathy and home affections, the highest 
motives just come in, but I fear these simple primitive instincts 
are the chief driving force. But it was not so with my father, 
so I am probably making a confession due to candour of being 
at the best a very average man.” 


Did this mean that he was really superficial ? No one knowing 
him intimately thought so. None could have lived with him 
through these years without realising that he suffered deeply. 
But he had and he used great powers of distraction and of con- 
solation. He would, I think, like Chesterton, have maintained 
the claims of happiness to be primary in a life gifted in ways 
both human and divine. He consciously enjoyed his work, his 
family, his friends, his home. Surely, too, there is something ofa 
false outlook that belongs to the Siege days in seeking tragedy 
as the deepest thing in life. I remember being positively startled 
when I was told that it is theologically certain that the life of 
Christ, ‘‘ the Man of sorrows,” was a life full of joy. Joy is the 
deep,the essential thing. A tragic outlook is a surface outlook. 
We must dig down below the sorrow to get at the joy. 
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Wilfrid Ward may have been, as he said, “ at the best a very 
average man,’’ but that average man was a completely Catholic 
man holding a completely Catholic philosophy. 

Miss Petre claims that the greater freedom and fullness of 
Catholic thought was won for the Church of to-day by the 
Modernist revolt, and she asks us to believe that those who 
revolted followed conscience no less than those who submitted. 
On the first point it seems to me that as a matter of sheer objec- 
tive external observation the historian of the future will deny her 
claim. A movement of revival, a strong urge to rebuild Catholic 
thought had begun before the end of the Nineteenth Century. 
Modernism set it back for at least a generation. For the claim 
that repression came before revolt and produced it cannot really 
be substantiated. No Pope has fostered learning more eagerly 
than Leo XIII. But before his death the disintegration later 
called Modernism had so far begun that he had been forced into 
an attitude of suspicion. True, Sabatier declares that he would 
have ended by creating Modernist Cardinals, but the corre- 
spondence of the period tells a different tale. Pius X was more 
repressive and, as we have seen, his reign saw an outburst of 
almost persecution by a political party veiled by a pretext of 
religious zeal. But the reaction had already begun in Leo’s 
reign, after a period of the greatest possible encouragement of 
scholarship. It was the Modernists who produced that reaction. 
It was the Modernists who gave Benigni his opportunity. 

As to the second part of Miss Petre’s claim I have no tempta- 
tion to doubt that many of the Modernists were following con- 
science, but I think that a Catholic conscience was better 
instructed. Here I should like to try to apply the Catholic 
philosophy of life, as I believe my father did, for after all, his 
favourite spiritual books were Hedley’s Retreat, Chocarne’s Life 
of Lacordaire, Fénelon’s Letters, and the Imitation. 

These books all dwell on one point that is a vital part of the 
Christian outlook, the place of the hidden life, the place of disap- 
pointment and obedience, not merely for the sanctification of the 
individual, but for the accomplishment of every great Christian 
work. 

While to the Modernists submission and obedience seemed 
rather the path of the weakling, my father held that no good 
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could come of work that authority did not bless. I should go 
further and say that even if he did not speak of these matters, 
he realised with Bishop Hedley that the cost of submission 
might do a greater work for the intellectual life of the Church 
than the writing of a great book. The hidden life of Nazareth 
lasted thirty years, the public ministry but three. We are 
inclined to imagine, said Bishop Hedley, that the great work 
accomplished by the saints was done in spite of their obedience 
and humility, instead of realising that these were the very 
instruments by which that work was accomplished. 

Christians seldom believe fully in the Christian Revolution. 

I fear to sound presumptuous, for I certainly do not claim 
saintliness for my father. His half-humorous grumbling was 
more like the typical British soldier than the saint. Yet I think 
we make a mistake in fearing to apply these thoughts to the most 
average of lives if they are in intent Catholic lives. The Mystical 
Body grows to the fullness of the stature of Christ by the works 
and joys and sufferings, not of the exceptional alone, but of all 
her children. And not alone of those who accept and utilise the 
sufferings to the fullest, but of those also who do all that in them 
lies. ‘“‘ How far,’’ my father asked in a letter to my mother, 
“is a man’s way in his own power ? ”’ 

“There are circumstances,’ says St. Thomas More, “ in which 
if a man act half-well God will count it to him as whole 
well.”’ 

Chesterton sees life with joy and sorrow in a strong pattern— 
the pattern of the Cross. And life is the offering for the building 
up of the Church Christ’s Mystical Body. The saint and the 
average Catholic offer not their work alone, but their life, in its 
strong pattern of joy and sorrow. Underneath difficult sub- 
mission and obedience lies the joy that is really constructive in 
which the most average Catholics may have their share—those, 
above all, who can write sincerely upon all their work “ Matri 
Ecclesiae.”’ 


It would be hard to exaggerate the change brought about by 
the World War. Suddenly the great issues of life and death 
were seen to be dominant. The question was no longer whether 
a religious system had adequately assimilated modern thought : 
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but which was the religion that carried life to men and could 
best make them ready for life eternal. 

Early in the war Pius X died, his heart broken by the carnage 
in which so many of his children were involved. In an article 
in the Dublin for October, 1914, Wilfrid Ward summarised the 
Pope’s life-work from the time when as Patriarch of Venice he 
had known him in the forefront of the Catholic Social movement, 
down to the more recent happenings in France and finally in the 
Modernist crisis. 


“It was a very strange fatality that a prelate whose life work 
had been so far removed from special consideration of the 
problems raised by modern thought should be the one on whom 
fell the duty of dealing with one of the most important and 
dangerous intellectual movements of our times. But Pius X 
had a gift which was all-important in this matter—a sure instinct 
as to an intellectual attitude and spirit which was dangerous 
—even where his habit of mind and knowledge did not extend 
to all matters of detail. St. Irenzus tells us that the saintly 
Bishop Polycarp when he heard the errors of the Gnostics 
preached in the pulpit, would stop his ears and rush from the 
church. Something similar was Pius X’s horror of the spirit of 
Modernism.”’ 


He went on to note how one possible misunderstanding of 
Pascendi had been averted. 


“ But those who were anxious lest isolated passages in the 
Encyclical should be pressed in some quarters beyond their true 
theological significance were reassured by the letter of Pius X 
to the Bishop of Limerick, in which he gave his absolute approval 
to all the Catholic works of Cardinal Newman. No writer of 
our time has been more alive than Cardinal Newman to the 
importance of recognising what is true in the movements of 
modern science and thought, while preserving the essential 
principles of Catholic theology.”’ 


Curious that the refusal of the Limerick article for the Dublin 
should have led indirectly to so valuable a result! Just as the 
later utterances of Leo XIII had foreshadowed that attack on 
Modernism which developed fully in the next Pontificate, so 
this letter of Pius X to the Bishop of Limerick was an isolated 
action which foreshadowed a greater change to be brought about 
by his own successor. 
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The enemy had been broken, partly by the Encyclical, partly 
by the changing atmosphere engendered by the war. The time 
was come for the division of the spoils. But for this, peace and 
harmony among Catholic thinkers was a first necessity. The 
very name chosen by the new Pope was, as von Hiigel remarked, 
a happy presage. 

Benedict XV told Cardinal Billot at once that he wanted to 
hear no more talk of “ integrism”’ ;1 and almost his first public 
utterance was an encyclical ? which sounds like an answer to 
Archbishop Mignot’s letter to Cardinal Ferrata. In it the Pope 
demands that dissension and discord among Catholics should 
cease ; that none should venture to set himself up as a master 
in the Church; that where Rome has not decided, all may be 
free to state their views without fear of being attacked as insub- 
ordinate or heretical; above all, that use should no longer be 
made “ of certain appellations which have recently been employed 
to distinguish Catholic from Catholic: they should be avoided, 
not only as profane novelties of words conformed neither to 
truth nor justice, but also because grave agitation or great 
confusion among Catholics arises from their use.’’ And in France 
and Italy alike so many of those injured by Benigni and his 
friends were comforted and reinstated that Benedict’s short 
pontificate came to be called ‘“‘ the reign of resurrection.” 

Pascendi had been one of those terrible but salutary blows 
under which, according to Newman, the Catholic intellect thrives 
and strengthens. But it must needs be followed by a period of 
growth and peaceful silence. Through the war clouds might 
already be seen, by anyone detached enough to see it, the dawn 
of the Catholic intellectual revival. 

1 Fontaine, p. 34. 

2 Ad beatissimt, November 1, 1914. 


8 See above, p. 311. Archbishop Mignot’s letter is dated October, 1914, 
and Cardinal Ferrata, who died October 10, may never have seen it. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE NEWMAN BIOGRAPHY 


WE are so much accustomed to-day to lives of ecclesiastics and 
even lives of saints written with complete frankness that we 
have to go back to the old files and contemporary correspondence 
to realise what a new type of biography Wilfrid Ward had 
inaugurated. Purcell, of course, went beyond him in a certain 
type of outspokenness, and it would not have consoled my father 
in his losing fight over the Manning biography had he reflected 
that he himself had made Purcell possible. ~There is a wide 
difference between an ill-natured and a frank biography, but 
people in general will see a yet wider gulf between a frank bio- 
graphy and a “ vie de sacristie.”’ 

Of the latter type are nearly all the Catholic lives in England 
and more especially in France that preceded the books by Wilfrid 
Ward and his brother; for the same thing was true of Bishop 
Ward’s histories of the English Catholics, and he himself told me 
that his Abbess sister could never forgive him for “‘ de-bunking ”’ 
Milner. Truth-telling had often been practised, but to tell the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth was a new recipe. It 
involved harder work in research and criticism than many were 
prepared to give. It involved, too, the possibility of real unpopu- 
larity when applied to a very recent period. It was the rule from 
which Wilfrid Ward never departed, and ‘‘ a free hand ”’ was his 
first condition when asked to write a biography. 

A singular good fortune had attended his first three biographies. 
In the case of his own father, the whole family were helpful and 
sympathetic. Two of his older sisters made valuable contribu- 
tions from the store of their longer memories. Wilfrid’s mother 
felt it was better she should not see the book in progress. About 
the second volume she wrote a touching letter: she could not 
at first bear to read it, she so feared the stirring of old memories, 
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but she wanted her son to realise how deeply she appreciated 
his success. With the Aubrey de Vere Memoir, Mrs. Vere O’Brien, 
Aubrey de Vere’s niece, helped at every stage with counsel and 
reminiscence. 

When my father was doing Wiseman’s life, Cardinal Vaughan 
told him that he would rather see no part of the book before 
publication. ‘‘ There may be things,” he said to him, “‘ that you 
ought to say, yet which I might feel I ought to stop if I saw it 
first ’’—and he decided to leave the judgment and the responsi- 
bility in the same hands as the labour. 

Very different is the history of the writing of the Life of 
Cardinal Newman, The Cardinal had left Fr. William Neville 
of the Birmingham Oratory as his sole literary executor. He 
had told Fr. Neville to give certain philosophical memoranda 
to my father, saying: ‘‘ Wilfrid Ward will understand them, 
and will know what should be done with them and which of 
them are worth publishing.’”” Both this and the great success 
of his earlier biographies led my father to hope that he might 
be entrusted with Newman’s. But Fr. Neville was an old man, 
naturally cautious, to whom the memories of the Cardinal’s 
past difficulties and especially W. G. Ward’s share in those 
difficulties were still acute. It was hard for him to be fully 
convinced that Wilfrid Ward was indeed a Newmanite himself 
instead of a supporter of his own father. ‘' Neville has been to 
see Allies,’ my father wrote in one letter to my mother, “ and 
Allies is miserable about him. He thinks he will publish nothing 
and Je nothing be published.” 

In fact, for nearly fifteen years Fr. Neville vacillated in the 
matter of whether he would allow my father to write the life or 
not. In 18go there is a letter from Lady Mary Howard to my 
mother, saying: “‘I want you to thank Wilfrid very much for 
writing to tell me of the Life. I am most delighted he has been 
asked to do it.’’ And on October 26 of the same year Wilfrid 
Ward wrote to Fr. Neville to confirm the arrangement they had 
come to for what was to be not exactly a biography, but a 
collection of letters with slight biographical links. However, by 
1891, Lord Emly and the Duke of Norfolk were both bombard- 
ing Fr. Neville to try to induce him to hand over some of the 
material. ‘He is blown about by opposing winds of sug- 
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gestions,” said Lord Emly. Lord Emly himself was determined 
against giving his letters (a large collection and very intimate) 
to anyone excepting Wilfrid Ward, but in the end they were 
the one collection he never had. 

“The late Lord E.,’”’ wrote Sir John Ross in 1907, “‘ would 
not give the letters to an Editor he thought might suppress 
them, and Gaston (his son) won’t give them apparently because 
he is afraid of someone who might publish them.”’ 

Fr. Neville would send for my father to the Oratory, give him 
letters or memoranda and then withdraw them, so that in one 
letter Wilfrid writes: ‘‘ When I have them (and he says I may 
take them) I shall at once leave lest he may change his mind.” 

“You must treat him,” said Fr. Ignatius Ryder, who was an 
intimate friend of Wilfrid, “as an old aunt from whom you 
have expectations.” In 1898 Wilfrid writes from the Junior 
Carlton Club: ‘“‘ Father Neville has had breakfast with me. I 
fancy he half thinks of asking me to write. Newman’s Life.” 
I don’t know whether this was the occasion on which Fr. Neville 
asked for Wilfrid at the Club, and when he appeared exclaimed : 
‘“T should never have asked for you if I had known you were 
here!’’ Another time he sent a telegram saying: ‘I think I 
want to see you about something very important, but I am not 
quite sure.”’ 

In the same year—1898—came a terrible scare—a possible 
Purcell Life of Newman. Wilfrid wrote to the Duke: 


“ Oct. 13/08. 

“To my horror I see to-day, in Macmillan’s autumn announce- 
ments, a life of Newman, by Purcell, with correspondence. 
That this was brewing has been kept dark. If Neville has sup- 
plied him with any material it is quite unpardonable. I thought 
it a bad sign that he evidently rejoiced in Purcell’s Manning 
because of the glorification of Newman and disparagement of 
Manning. And he was very dissatisfied with my treatment of 
Newman in the Life of Wiseman. He judges everything simply 
by the amount of butter which Newman personally receives 
and the total absence of any shade of criticism of him. It is 
not I should have thought what Newman himself would have 
wished, to have his own personal glory regarded as all-important, 
and the interests of the Church as a minor matter. I greatly 
fear Purcell may have got something out of Neville—enough for 
an unscrupulous man to make use of in order to give the public 
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the idea that his Life is in some sense authoritative. But whether 
he has or has not, it seems to me of the greatest importance that 
the announcement of Purcell’s book should be counteracted by 
an announcement that an authoritative biography is in prepara- 
tion. I can do nothing in the matter as Neville knows my senti- 
ments and would resent interference. But I put the case before 
you in case you can do anything. [He shows] extraordinary 
blindness to public opinion, Everyone wants a Life of Newman, 
and if [he] won’t have one done of course some wretch like 
Purcell will profess to be doing it and obtain a circulation 
under more or less false pretences, and make cheap capital 
and do endless harm by exaggerating Newman’s ill-treatment 
by Catholics, etc., etc. Amy authoritative biography, by Bel- 
lasis or anyone they please, if announced as 7m preparation, would 
take the wind out of Purcell’s sails. Its appearance need not be 
hurried.” 


The alarm proved a false one as far as the gift of letters to 
Purcell was concerned. Fr. Ryder wrote to the Duke that a dis- 
claimer should appear in the papers, and, in the event, no book 
by Purcell appeared. Indeed, for the moment Wilfrid’s position 
with Fr. Neville seemed advanced by the incident. He wrote 
again to the Duke in November : 


“Father Neville has just breakfasted with me! I think I 
have made some impression on him as to the misfortune of 
delaying to begin the biography until many people are dead 
whose information would be most valuable. I represented that 
the book would take 6 years to prepare. He said ‘ The fact is 
I have not been wisely treated. Lord Emly tried to use violence 
with me and to give you the letters to write a book in six weeks. 
And now they don’t make enough of me. I ought to be fussed 
over and petted, then perhaps I should do something.’ 

‘“T regard this extraordinary speech as really a little hopeful 
and he promises to think it over. But all must be private as if 
he does anything it will be, I can see, kept secret from Ryder 
at first. He was killing fun about many things. He declared 
there was a conspiracy between ‘the Cardinal of Westminster 
and the Archiepiscopal flunkey “—i.e. Newman, Manning’s 
servant ; and that for years it was arranged that Newman the 
servant should say rash things which were repeated as ‘ Newman 
says so and so,’ and then reported to Rome as sayings of Cardinal 
Newman. He declares these sayings were made an excuse for 
refusing to give Cardinal Newman promotion or favour. He went 
through several phases in course of conversation and I nearly 
did for myself by saying that I wanted to collect the reminiscences 
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of those still alive, with a view to the biography. He turned on 
me fiercely and said: ‘I know. You will go to Gordon. He 
belongs to another camp. His Newman is not my Newman.’ 
He is mysterious about a certain letter he has found—‘ the most 
valuable of all. Yet it is only about ordering a cab. But it 
proves an alii.’ I made out that it disproves the charge that 
he only looked in for a minute at Manning’s consecration—a 
charge which was supposed to indicate disaffection. 

“T let you know all this as I get the impression that a little 
gentle pressure ow, if occasion offers, may be useful. The idea 
that the book will take long, but that it must be begun now was 
far the most successful with him. 

“PS. Father Neville called on me. Then he said, ‘I have 
nothing to say,’ then he added, ‘Oh! how I wish I had not 
found you in.’ ”’ 


In rg0r1 Father Tyrrell suggested as the most suitable 
celebration of the Newman centenary “the assassination of 
Fr. Neville and the appropriation of his goods by Wilfrid 
Ward.” But Wilfrid, ever hopeful, was still pursuing his quest. 

“ Father William holds mysteriously aloof,” he writes to my 
mother from the Oratory, “‘ and I have not yet seen him. I 
am prepared to find him suddenly advance.” 

And again : 

“ OclyiIrta 

“Unless Fr. N. changes his mind before to-morrow morning 
I shall bring back quite a big haul of letters ! Provided everything 
is shrouded in mystery he is disposed to be very complaisant.... 

“It looks to me as if I shall now at once have a substantial 
Newman book on hand as well as The Royal Commission Report.’ 


“ Oratory, Birmingham. 
“ Wednes. 
“Fr, William is more propitious vaguely, but everything must 
evidently be done piecemeal. He will give me little batches of 
letters here and there but not everything. I am to carry off 
the letters to Hutton. I must frame my book accordingly. 
But I have made a distinct step forward with him.” 


Hope ran so high that the Bishop of Emmaus wrote: 


‘““ How you managed to put salt on Fr. Neville’s tail I cannot 
conceive—but I rejoice intensely at the fact and pray God that 
you may be blessed in the enterprise of putting down on paper 
such subtle traits as those you have to deal with.’’ 
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In 1905 Fr. Neville died, leaving as his executors two Oratorian 
fathers and a layman. Fr. John Norris was then superior of the 
Oratory and they associated him with themselves as executor. 
The Biography was almost immediately offered to Wilfrid Ward, 
and he accepted on condition that he should be given a perfectly 
free hand. 

For some years all went prosperously. Fr. John was a great 
friend, and all business with the executors was by common 
consent undertaken by him. A cloud arose at the time of the 
Pascendi, as Wilfrid sent one or two of his agitated letters to 
Fr, John, who was evidently perturbed by them. Naturally 
enough Wilfrid’s imagination was dwelling at this time on the 
days when Newman was “ under a cloud,’ and he was far more 
acutely aware than a practical busy superior could be of what 
were really anxious elements in the situation. So completely 
has the atmosphere changed to-day that it is with almost a 
shock that one comes on a reply by a learned Benedictine to a 
request from Cardinal Bourne that he should defend Newman’s 
Grammar of Assent against a theological attack, based on one 
of the Propositions in the Decree Lamentabilit which preceded 
Pascendi ; Canon Barry reiterates his fears of attacks on 
Newman’s orthodoxy in letter after letter, while in a letter to 
my father from another friend I find: “A Canon theologian 
writes to me this morning to say that T’s praise of the Grammar 
of Assent is excusable only on the ground that in a free country 
anyone may say anything.” 

My father was—had to be—aware of dangers, but until the 
Life was ready and the whole truth told in its proportions, 
silence would have been the ideal policy. Wilfrid could never be 
silent. Once during these years, even as close a friend as the 
Duke of Norfolk wrote to him of the danger his rash talk might 
be to Newman’s reputation as well as to his own. 


“The grave responsibility,’ wrote Isy von Higel, “‘ of placing 
Newman before the world, is now yours and yours only. 

“Your bad name will be his, therefore, for his sake go along 
more gently, more silently—You are too eager, too excited to 
see the impressions you are giving.—I can’t tell you how often 
fresh painful echoes reach me—from all sides—frequently the 
least expected ones.”’ 


I.R. Zz 
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As in the game of Russian scandal, rash talk becomes some- 
thing worse ds it passes from mouth to mouth. And it was, of 
course, the duty of the Oratory to guard Newman’s reputation. 
But in their anxiety they utterly misunderstood Wilfrid. Not 
only did rash talk with him never issue in rash writing, but he 
had a perfectly clear, reasoned view of the way to establish 
Newman’s orthodoxy—and that way was proved by the Life to 
be the right one. It was the method of saying all, for the whole 
truth must mean the Cardinal’s triumph. 

At the time of the Encyclical, however, feeling ran high. 
One of the executors even went so far as to accuse Wilfrid of 
“treachery to Newman’s memory ”’ on the ground of his recog- 
nition that part of Newman’s thought seemed hit by Pascendz 
and also because of the rumours current of Wilfrid’s conversation. 

He replied : 

““ November 12, 1907. 

“You have got every claim to write to me frankly and I am 
far too sad to be even angry with you for saying what you do 
although I feel that you do me unwittingly a great injustice. 
I should be still sadder were it not that I am absolutely conscious 
of my loyalty to the Cardinal and moreover absolutely sure of 
your own kindness and justice. Therefore I am confident that 
if you give things a little time you will come to realise that I 
am only recognising difficulties which are recognised by other 
close students of Newman’s philosophy and must become gener- 
ally recognised ; and that it is fortunate that a friend of the 
Cardinal should see them at once and guard against consequent 
dangers. Let me add that the difficulties do not concern either 
my theories as to what he held or even what I have seen in his 
letters. They relate to his fundamental philosophy of faith 
given in his published works. I received a letter yesterday 
from the Professor of Theology at Wonersh asking me to give 
my judgment on the matter for an Italian paper, and I enclose 
what I have sent him. If I declined to speak it would be spread 
abroad that I thought there was foundation for speaking of 
J.H.N. as a potential modernist. On the other hand if I said 
that there is nothing in the Encyclical analysis which Newman 
held as detached from the modernist system as a whole, an able 
modernist could retort with dangerous effect. The enclosed is 
I hope bullet proof, but the situation is difficult because it would 
appear at first sight as if the writers of this part of the Encyclical 
have treated every part of an erroneous system as in itself 
erroneous. ‘If there is a human element in even arguments 
used on behalf of conciliar definitions and in the conduct of 
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Councils, how much more in the writing of an Encyclical. The 
whole document and the fact of its appearance may be a great 
instrument of Providence in guiding His Church. The parts 
may have human defects. I will be careful as you ask about 
speech. Will you read very carefully my letter of last Saturday 
to Father John. As to the Life I don’t go beyond J.H.N.’s 
own words in his letters. It has little of my own in any form, 
yet I do think that present excitement must subside before it 
is wise to publish. What is at the bottom of my thoughts is all 
to be found in the chapter in the Apologia called ‘ The Position 
of my Mind since 1845.’ ”’ 


With Fr. John Norris the anxiety was a very passing shadow. 
My mother, visiting her boys at the Oratory School, writes: 
“JT had a long talk with Father John, who was enormously 
patient and I was fiery and impertinent in the réle of the injured 
wife, but I think it did good.” 

What did far more good was the steady procession of chapters 
that soon began to reach the Oratory. In November, 1908, 
Fr, John writes : 

“ Bellasis is sending you the MS. of the Life. I have read it 
through several times and say very heartily that I like it very 
much and have found it very interesting.’’ He then makes two 
minor suggestions which Wilfrid adopted, and ends: “ Apart 
from them I have nothing to say but express my great pleasure 
and perfect contentment ; and like Oliver I ask for more.” 

January 17, 1909, he writes: “I return the chapter on the 
Achilli trial. I like it very much. What a host of memories it 
brings. . . . I took the liberty of letting the old Bishop } read 
it. I hope you will not be angry with me for doing so. . . . He 
was delighted with it.’’ 

In an undated letter from the Oratory, Wilfrid writes home : 

“ Talk with John allright. The Apologia chapter has delighted 
him. He wants one letter to go in the other chapter but does 
not press it. All quite satisfactory and a great relief.” 

And in June, 1909, Fr. John writes : 

“T quite agree that everything must be told. . . . I do not 
wish to keep anything back from you: quite thecontrary. .. . 

‘“‘ Please bear in mind that so far as my wishes go or my power, 
you shall have everything.”’ 


1 Archbishop Ilsley of Birmingham. 


Z2 
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It was only when his last illness began and still more after 
his death that the situation became really strained. The executors 
did not realise how carefully Wilfrid worked. Every line he 
wrote he showed to able critics, alike to test its effect on the 
trained theologian and on the average reader, Catholic and 
non-Catholic. 

‘“T find as I grow older,’ he wrote to Mrs. Vere O’Brien, 
“that though I gain something by experience, I lose in elas- 
ticity of imagination. I cannot, as I used to, put myself for the 
moment in the position of the reader I want to consider—the 
cultivated general reader whose interests are not primarily 
theological.”’ 

The amount of re-writing was stupendous, even after the 
book reached the stage of proofs. 

An interesting letter from Canon (now Bishop) Myers goes 
into every one of the points on which misconceptions of Newman’s 
meaning had been cleared up by his biographer. The book was 
also revised by Bishop Bidwell. A letter from Cardinal Gasquet 
stresses the immense importance of keeping back nothing in the 
supposed interests of edification. Fr. Maturin, staying at 
Lotus, had “ chunks”’ of the Life given to him for criticism. 
Mary Church served as a test of the feeling of Newman’s Anglican 
world—for she had been the most intimate and _ best-loved 
daughter of Newman’s dear friend, Dean Church. ‘“ Eddy” 
Froude, too, son of another close friend of Newman’s who had 
followed him into the Church, and brother of Isy von Hiigel, was 
consulted. His immense familiarity with Newman’s writings 
made him most helpful. R. E. Froude, Mary Church and 
Walter Moberly were the three among my father’s critic-friends 
who were most fully familiar with every word of the Cardinal’s 
writings, and Froude was also valuable on the philosophical 
and theological side. A Fellow of the Royal Society, his pro- 
fession in life was scientific—he described his work as being 
concerned with “‘the exterior shape below water of battle- 
ships as affecting their speed.’’ His entire leisure was given to 
the philosophy of religion and he was a singularly acute critic. 


1 Here again tribute should be paid to the really wonderful patience 
and generosity of Messrs. Longman. Theirs was a real participation in a 
work felt as great, at any rate by Norton Longman, my parents’ chief 
ally in the firm. 
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A rather dry manner and monotonous voice masked a rare 
enthusiasm. He read all Wilfrid wrote again and again. He 
made abstracts of the Newman Chapters: on one occasion, 
besides reading the chapter itself countless times, he re-read the 
Grammar of Assent, some of it several times over, to see what 
the chapter lacked. 

“T employ all my spare time,’’ he wrote, when the proofs were 
coming to hand, “in carefully studying the great work... . 
What a splendid dvamatis personae all round! No ‘ walking 
parts ’ in it.”’ 

But this was Charles Longman’s complaint: he objected, 
Wilfrid wrote to Froude, about one chapter that after all the 
book was not a biography of Fr. Ignatius Ryder, Newman’s 
favourite disciple, and Wilfrid’s own old friend. Some of the 
“parts’’ in the drama had to be reduced. Wilfrid cut out as 
well as adding in response to criticism. 

The book was well under way, and much hard work had been 
put into it before Fr. John’s illness brought the other executors 
more prominently on the scene. They began at once to query 
his advisers and wish to substitute their own. Wilfrid accepted a 
further theological revision from Dr, (later Archbishop) McIntyre, 
but he entered a caveat against the idea that any and every 
theologian would understand Newman’s line. 


“T want to try and put before you the difficulties attaching 
to your proposal (which at first sight may seem such simple 
commonsense) of calling in a recognised theological authority 
to sit in judgment on my account of Newman’s views. The 
difficulties come home to me because I am so familiar with all 
the Newman controversies 40 years ago. If when the Apologia 
was published in volume form in 1864 such a proposal had been 
made in its regard the most ‘ recognised authority ’ to call in 
would have been Dr. Gillow, both from his theological eminence 
and because he was Professor of Theology at the largest theo- 
logical college in England—-Ushaw. Now Gillow often said to 
my father that he thought the Afologza full of heterodox pro- 
positions. He said so to everyone, and this had much to do 
with Newman’s being under a cloud. Perhaps the theological 
Professor at Maynooth—Dr. Murray, another eminent theologian 
would have come next in popular estimation. But he held just 
the same opinion, as my father often told me, though he talked 
less. My father himself thought the same. Thus you had at 
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that time the chief authority in England and Ireland and another 
eminent theologian until recently Professor of Theology at St. 
Edmund’s all agreeing that the Apologia was full of errors. 
Had it been submitted to them it would have been hacked to 
pieces. Newman himself well knew this. He chose his own 
adviser for it. For the Grammar of Assent later on he chose Dr. 
Meynell who had expressed a strong sense of the value of the 
University Sermons which dealt with the same subject. Even 
so he could hardly get it passed by his own chosen adviser 
and nearly gave it up as you know. Only a man who knows his 
writings well and has a very strong sense of their value and is 
at the same time a thoroughly talented and wide-minded theo- 
logian is of any use in such cases. I thought Bidwell the best 
man near at hand because he has considerable appreciation for 
the Cardinal and is a wide-minded theologian, yet having taken 
theological honours in Rome itself he knows all the points on 
which Rome would be critical. I was very anxious indeed as 
to his view and intensely relieved when he declared hardly any 
change was needed. I am making some changes by his advice. 
But there is a better man I think, though I don’t know him 
personally—namely, Father Toohey, the Jesuit. I know Father 
John thinks highly of him, and I felt his papers in the Tablet 
on Newman and Modernism to be masterly. If it is desired to 
go beyond Bidwell I could make a pilgrimage to Toohey at Inns- 
bruck and show him the proofs. But the ordinary expert theo- 
logian might be quite useless and very tiresome. He might 
easily pluck what I write, really (though not avowedly) because 
he did not like Newman’s own views. I cannot water down 
what was wholly different from the ordinary teaching (though 
not contrary to it if properly understood) to suit a critic who 
may have a mentality incapable of appreciating J.H.N. as Gillow 
had,”’ 


Dr. McIntyre expressed himself fully satisfied with the theo- 
logical aspect of the book, but Wilfrid was now sorely tried by 
the immense mass of detailed suggested alterations that kept 
arriving from the Oratory—over two hundred in all—whereas 
Fr. John had only wanted two or three. He would hold on 
to his head when the packets arrived and sometimes my mother 
and I would open them for him. 

One typical incident may illustrate the strain and additional 
labour produced by this correspondence—a criticism made by 
another priest brought in by the executors, on my father’s 
account of Newman’s early conversion. 

He objected first “ the rhetoric of this passage is that Newman 
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was saved from scepticism by a subjective feeling (sensus reli- 
giosus) or his religious experiences.” To this Wilfrid answered : 


“ Supposing for argument’s sake that this remark of Father X. 
is true, I don’t quite understand the objection raised, zf I have 
given an accurate account of what did occur... . Surely 
Father X. can’t want me to say that as a fact Newman’s 
sceptical tendency was counteracted in early life by scholastic 
arguments which he did not even know, or arguments which 
he expressly says in the Apologia never helped him though he 
did not deny their validity. If the sense of God’s Presence was 
given him as a grace, and was a moral help against temptations 
to intellectual scepticism, it is a very interesting fact which 
bears closely on his history. And it was so. His own words 
are far more express than mine which Father X. criticises, 
and I have now added them.”’ 


The second criticism ran that Wilfrid attached much 
too much importance to this incident, which Fr. X. “ rightly 
or wrongly read in the context of the ordinary evangelical 
phraseology of the day.’’ To refute this, Wilfrid quoted from 
the Autobiographical Memoir showing that Newman’s conver- 
sion was so untypical that the ordinary Evangelicals doubted if 
he had been converted; from the Apologia where he used of 
this experience the words “luminous certainty’’; from the 
Grammar of Assent and several of Newman’s letters. He 
proves his accuracy by eight references, and concludes : 


“Of course Father X. has a thousand things to do, and I 
cannot expect him to remember all the things Newman has said, 
but J have to remember them, or else I should get into a great 
mess. There is quite a considerable group of expert Newman 
critics, and my book would be utterly discredited if I blundered. 

“T enclose my amended version of the passage. I think my 
amended version simply comes to this, that I have had to say 
again in Newman’s words, and therefore of course better and 
‘more fully, what I had summarised partly in my own, and I 
own to a feeling that if six lines of Father X.’s criticism cost all 
this labour in hunting up the passages I had in my mind when 
I wrote, the consideration of all he has sent will be very laborious 
indeed. And of course I cannot possibly in a Biography give all 
my authorities for every statement, though I must be prepared 
to do so if challenged.”’ 


In fact, it was the familiar trouble. Those who did not know 
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their Newman thought his biographer was inventing—till they 
had his own words. 

Fr. John Norris, like his predecessor, Fr. Ignatius Ryder, 
had at all times wanted a fully outspoken life; and the change 
in tone to be found in certain letters from the Oratory after his 
death is curious and marked. For, added to the suggestion that 
Wilfrid Ward was giving his own interpretation of Newman, 
was the request for suppression. Newman’s journal for instance, 
was too private to be given to the world, many of his letters too 
outspoken. 

What was to be left ? 

It seemed to Wilfrid that he was being asked to avoid discus- 
sion of what was most essential to Newman’s thought. 


“The proposal,’’ he wrote in one letter, ‘to leave out all 
allusion to his Philosophy of Development in Dogma (in the 
Arians, the last University Sermon and the Essay) because the 
Modernists perverted it, seems to me like proposing to give an 
account of St. Augustine’s teaching leaving out all about grace, 
because Jansenism perverted it. Not only is such a course impos- 
sible, but if it could be, and were, pursued, the Modernists 
would triumphantly point out that we are afraid to speak of the 
best intellectual work Newman ever did because we know that 
his views are modernist.”’ 


Quite apart from the fact that to avoid discussion of any part 
of a man’s real thought in his biography would be to draw an 
untrue picture, there was in Newman’s case the certainty that 
such suppression could not be successful. Too much was known 
about his thoughts and feelings, one or two letters had already 
been printed. There was, too, a story which was to arise in 
another shape years later and provoke a public answer from my 
mother, which at this date was already causing trouble. 

Lord Emly had in my parents’ presence once burnt a very 
private letter from Newman to himself. He had, of course, a 
perfect right to do so, but whether it was wise in Newman’s 
case to destroy anything at all may be open to doubt. Anyhow, 
it was only one letter: there were plenty left. But he jestingly 
said: ‘‘ You must swear on the poker not to reveal this,’’ and 
it seems a pity if the matter was to be called a secret at all that 
the oath was not made more serious. 
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Only a strict moral obligation ever made Wilfrid Ward keep 
a secret. In Eighteenth Century language his sister once said 
tome: “ Your father is a prodigious blab ! ” 

It was true, and he chose usually the most unwise confidants. 
Many years before, he had told Fr. Tyrrell the story, and while 
he was writing the Life of Newman, Tyrrell wrote to warn him 
that the story had got about and created an expectation of sup- 
pression which rendered complete candour doubly necessary. 


“ May Io. 
“ My dear Ward, 

“You once (1900) told me about the destruction of Newman’s 
letter to Lord Emly—as a matter of confidence ; and I treated 
it as such. You are evidently not the sole depositary of that 
secret which has come to me since from nearly a dozen sources 
as a matter of notoriety—sometimes with the apocryphal 
embellishment that you yourself were the destroyer (which I 
have always contradicted). The serious point is that your work 
on Newman is being discounted in advance as vitiated by sup- 
pressiones vert. It seems to me most important that you should 
make such a charge impossible by holding back nothing out of 
deference to the prevalent fanaticism. This might be done by 
an elaborate insistence on the fact that a man’s final judgment 
is to be sought in his deliberate published utterances and not in 
private letters written in often passing moods. If even that were 
not enough to smooth the waters, it might be better to wait 
till the demise of Pius X—though he apparently is not of those 
“whom the gods love.’ There can never be a ‘climb down’ 
that would leave room in the Church for me; but there will 
surely be a détente that will give you and yours a breathing- 
space before the next wave of fanaticism is ready to fall. 

“ At all events, it is right that you should know the prejudice 
that awaits your book in the Atheneum and elsewhere. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
SG TYRRELL 


My father’s answer has not been preserved, but it may be 
guessed from Fr. Tyrrell’s further reply that my father had 
accused him of having violated the original confidence : 


“ May 2oth. 
“ Dear Ward, 

“My letter was dictated By a genuine interest in your work, 
that overcame my reluctance to approach you again. There 
was no question of your ‘ falsifying facts’ in my mind; but 
only of the omission that must be made in every selection of 
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correspondence. I felt it important that you should make it 
plain that your omissions were not influenced by the fear of 
Rome. Such a suspicion, just or unjust, would rob the work 
of its claim to finality. 

“As for your somewhat uncivil A-B-C-D theory, it shatters 
on the fact that my last informant, unfortunately dead, had his 
information from you. 

‘““ When you say that I repeated a confidence in strict confidence 
and ‘ forgot’ the reason, you say the thing which is not; and 
you make me wonder whether this is a habit of your own. 

‘Indeed, the fact that you should reveal Lord Emly’s secret 
to me, a comparative stranger, on our second or third meeting, 
and @ propos de bottes, makes it hard to believe that you have 
not made the same ‘strict confidence’ to your friends at least 
500 times. I kept your confidence faithfully till I discovered 
that it was all over the shop and then I treated it as public 
property. Even had you not been a gossip yourself, you should 
remember that you were not the only witness to the ‘ suppressio 
veri.’ 

‘““ You seem to have ‘ forgotten ’ how little you told me of the 
details of the crime. I did not know its author, nor that you were 
‘consenting to his deed.’ I cannot say that this latter item is 
very reassuring. 

“ Yours truly, 
““G, ‘TYREELI 


This episode was tiny enough in itself, but it struck a note of 
warning, emphasising the need for that sincerity and fullness 
of treatment which indeed came natural to him. Only it should 
have been a fullness of balanced expression in print alone and not 
the effect that is always given by the one-sided and inaccurate 
reports of conversation. “A rash talker like me,’ Wilfrid 
actually wrote in one letter at this very time, ‘‘ may drop a phrase 
which a mischief maker may use effectively against the mature 
expression of his view.”’ 

Never did man pay a heavier price for rash talk. The 
executors did not understand Newman, but they might perhaps 
have trusted Wilfrid’s understanding if their nerves had not 
been shaken... . 


‘“ Not only,” he wrote, “‘ have I been at his [Newman’s] philo- 
sophy for thirty years, but he told Father William (Neville) that 
I was the only Catholic writer who had got hold of it, and that 
I was to deal with his philosophical MSS. which Father William 
sent me after his death. 
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“I say this not the least as a boast, but to remind you that 
there is some presumption that I am right, or at least partly 
right.”’ 

A humorous letter to the Duke of Norfolk expresses Wilfrid’s 
own really intense anxiety about the theological aspect of his 
task, 


“ On Sunday night I dreamed I was condemned to death by 
the Inquisition. The trial had been most unfair and Newman’s 
Life had been represented as an attack on the Holy See; I was 
vividly aware I was to die next day. I said to Joe, ‘I shall ask 
Norfolk to telegraph to the Pope to say proceedings must be 
stayed.’ She replied, ‘ You really must not bother Uncle Henry 
to do things for you.’ ”’ 


However he joked, Wilfrid suffered keenly, and we all suffered 
with him, especially my mother. Another night he had in a 
dream a long conversation with his father-in-law, Hope-Scott 
(whom he had seen once as a boy of nine), about the biography 
and about Newman’s character. 

My mother began to be frightened that the strain was telling 
on him too much, and our old family doctor said that he had in 
fact aged about ten years in the last few months. She sent him 
abroad with me and I was often awakened in the night by the 
shout that marked the climax of a nightmare. On this short 
holiday he wrote to George Wyndham: “I wonder if you will 
feel at 55 as I do that quite suddenly old age has begun. There 
has hardly been any preparation. I did not feel it when I turned 
54. It has all come quite suddenly in a few months.” He spoke 
of this merely as a curious fact. It was my mother who related 
it to the writing of the book. 

I have found a letter written by her during this time—perhaps 
not sent—to one of her uncles: 


“TJ think you know something of what the strain of these 
last years has been to Wilfrid. The Cardinal’s Life was a big 
enough job to break a stronger man’s health than Wilfrid’s. 
The mental strain, and I may say it, his absolute conscientious- 
ness has made that worse, is really too much for him. He was 
promised a free hand but he has constantly sent the work as it 
went on to Fr. John. The other day I saw Fr. John and he 
had read to the end of the first volume and he told me that he 
was quite satisfied, except that he wished certain personal 
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allusions to_be left out. He spoke with the utmost sympathy 
of the work. Now as you know proofs that have laid neglected 
for months are made the subject of attack. Wilfrid has been 
allowed to overwork himself at a tension of which they have no 
notion. They have no consideration for his health and they will 
break his nerve effectually without knowing what they are doing, 
or perhaps caring! I don’t know whether to try to get him 
away for a complete rest or what to do. Do you think the Fathers 
even suspect that they are spoiling or stopping a great work for 
souls? I wonder if they would tease a portrait painter while 
he was at work as they tease a biographer? And yet if it is 
to do a great work it must be a work of art. I am getting many 
prayers for help in this trying time. Is it not curious that 
Cardinal Newman’s own sons should treat Wilfrid just as the 
Irish Bishops treated him? It will make a strange chapter in 
the life of Wilfrid when that comes to be written. The unkind- 
ness of good men is to me one of the greatest trials there are.”’ 


One good perhaps arose out of these troubles. Wilfrid had 
always intended in the Biography to use Newman’s letters far 
more freely than his father’s or Wiseman’s because of their 
literary quality. Newman had always stood supreme in Wilfrid’s 
thoughts even when he was writing his other biographies. When 
the Cardinal before he died sent Wilfrid his own side of the corre- 
spondence with W. G. Ward, the biographer’s insight was 
curiously illustrated. The chapter dealing with the relations 
between the two men was already in proof. Not one line had 
to be altered. Wilfrid printed the letters as an illustrative 
appendix, and people thought the chapter was based on them. 
When then he came to write the Life, the necessity to show that 
his own view was never subjective determined him to make it 
all but a mosaic of letters. 

“As far as a writer’s reputation goes,’ he wrote to Mrs. Vere 
O’Brien, “it is a self-denying ordinance, for the critics often 
think one has only strung letters together mechanically, whereas 
in reality the grouping with a view to interest and movement is 
very difficult. This you have seen, I am not so sure that all 
critics will see it.”’ 

They did, however. Seldom has a book received a greater meed 
of appreciation, I admit to having blenched for the first time 
as I gazed with sinking heart on the mass of reviews and letters 
which acclaimed the appearance of the Newman biography. 
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The note struck is of singular unanimity. The Times devoted 
its First Leader to the book as well as a long study in its Literary 
Supplement, All speak of the book as a great book, and even a 
great event. It had been anxiously awaited for over twenty 
years and it is almost surprising that such expectation could be 
realised and even surpassed. Fr. Henry Tristram of the Bir- 
mingham Oratory has recently paid a striking tribute to Wilfrid 
Ward’s pre-eminence among the Catholic writers of his genera- 
tion, and it was certainly the Newman biography which won 
such a position for him in the eyes of the critics. 

A letter from Dr. Barry is especially interesting and representa- 
tive of the rest : 


“ Jan. 31, 1912. 

“T have now read your Magnum Opus. You will not be caring 
to add to the avalanche of reviews a second snowdrift of letters. 
But the occasion is a great one ; and I should like to write my 
name, at any rate, in your Visitors’ Book, among the ‘ turba 
salutantium.’ Whatever else you put your hand to, it cannot 
be more telling than this. It has a thousand good qualities, and 
the best of all, which is truth. I like its always serious and equal 
tone; the quiet resolution which faces every problem; the 
sympathy and impartiality, so hard to combine; the broad 
outlook, minute knowledge, ease and strength of style. It is 
also, and will demand recognition as, a profoundly Catholic 
Book, finely illustrating J.H.N.’s principle that a real concrete 
exhibition of a life like his far excels in persuasiveness any feats 
of Logic. I think you have been especially fortunate in showing, 
without argument, how the Divine elements—Revelation, Mass, 
Sacraments, and the Vita Devota corresponding—enabled the 
most sensitive, the most individual soul that ever put on the 
Catholic yoke, to be more than conqueror, though wounded 
again and again in the house of his friends. Surely, it is an 
overpowering Demonstratio Catholica, touchingly tragic, but a 
victory. I can’t forbear applying to the whole situation however, 
what a friend of ours has most aptly said of Lamennais and the 
Roman Church in his day: ‘ Crudelis tu, quoque, Mater.’ 

“Well, you have succeeded grandly, both as regards your 
Hero and your problem. J.H.N. is safe; he is at rest; and 
his works do follow him in their strangely solemn procession. 
But the problem, too, has been resolved ; I mean, how to recon- 
cile intellect and originality with a tradition largely stereotyped 
and a régime so panic-stricken as to be afraid of its most capable 
defenders. If Newman could live all that down, abating none 
of his orthodoxy yet starting a multitude of questions, answering 
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them like a man of genius, and writing from the deeps of his 
own mind like Augustine, others may take hope. ‘ Dies venit, 
dies tua, in qua reflorent omnia.’ It is a bold thing to say ; but 
I could quote from Renan as from Matthew Arnold words which 
Newman’s career might illustrate, showing that the future of 
Religion will not be separated from the Roman, because in 
effect it is the Catholic Church, i.e. the Church of Mankind.”’ 


One note in this letter was perhaps the most satisfactory in 
the whole volume of sound—that which spoke of the “ candour 
which forms such an attractive feature’’; it was an “ auto- 
biography,” a “‘ supplement to the Afologia,” “ told in his own 
letters . . . an autobiography unconsciously written.’”’ And 
the only discords in the symphony did not dissent from this, 
They were struck by the Tablet and the Edinburgh, and they were 
attacks not on Wilfrid but on Newman. As in his lifetime New- 
man had been the subject of passionate love and vehement dislike, 
so was he certain posthumously to remain. The Edinburgh was 
the heir of Kingsley, the Tablet of W. G. Ward and Manning. 

In a way the amazing fairness commented on by so many 
reviewers with which Wilfrid Ward held the scales between 
Newman and his foes, was easier for him than it might have 
been for another biographer. For if he loved Newman, he loved 
no less deeply his own father, and if in philosophy and in his 
views of Church politics he was a Newmanite, he could, brought 
up in the opposite camp, yet see the reason for the opposition 
Newman encountered. 

“T don’t know,” a friend wrote to him, “ how you manage 
to hold yourself in as you do. It made me boil with rage—but 
you have brought out the tragedy and the spiritual triumph 
quite wonderfully—without being the least bit harder than was 
absolutely necessary on those whom it is hard to forgive. Thank 
you very very much for writing the book.” 

“Tt takes such a hold of me,” the Duke of Norfolk wrote, 
“that at times for weeks together I cannot bring myself to take 
it up... . I am more delighted and impressed by, and more 
deeply thankful for it than I can at all say.” 

“ Abating none of his orthodoxy,’’ says Dr. Barry ; and all 
the commentators on the book were agreed that Wilfrid had 
vindicated Newman most especially in this respect. Friends like 
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Lord Hugh Cecil had told my father that he must fear some blow 
from Rome because he had told so frankly a story in which the 
authorities had often acted a poor part. On the contrary, 
satisfaction was the note that reached Wilfrid from Rome. 
Cardinal Gasquet remarked that it was as unlikely that Rome 
would condemn the biography as condemn an encyclopedia. 
The book was a perfectly truthful record of facts, authority was 
out against heresy, not against truth. 

The general acclaim given to the Newman did make it strange 
that the executors were not (although most of the Oratorians 
were) among those who recognised that their fears had been 
unfounded. 

Wilfrid had planned a third supplementary volume of letters, 
but since this was not expressly allowed for in the Agreement, it 
was possible for them to stop it. Fourteen months’ work had 
been put into it, but this was the smaller part of the trial when 
the executors forbade its publication. He had counted on this 
volume to complete the presentation of his hero to the world, to 
round off his own lifework. Newman had been his deepest study 
from boyhood, and no one else stood exactly in his position to 
portray Newman to the world. This indeed he did, in the 
biography, but not with the completeness he had dreamed of. 

The book dealt, as Chesterton said of all Wilfrid’s biographies, 
with “ life and the springs of life,’’ and now he had for the first 
time a subject on the grand scale. 

T. P. O’Connor in a very discerning review said that he felt 
after reading it as after some great drama or human tragedy 
like Tolstoy’s War and Peace. The words “drama” and 
“tragedy ’’ are used again and again in reviews and letters, 
and indeed so Wilfrid saw Newman’s Life—yet to him the tragedy 
did not lie quite where many of his readers saw it. 

The essence of tragedy consists, I suppose, in its inevitableness. 
Certain forces in human life and personality are seen from the 
first working themselves out to an end dimly foreshadowed but 
unchangeable. What were those forces in the life of Newman ? 

Many answered: the perverseness, narrow-mindedness, ill 
will of those who opposed or thwarted or simply ignored him ; 
the folly of Ward, Manning and Vaughan (“the three tailors 
of Tooley St.”” as Newman called them) who mistook his aims 
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so utterly and talked of ‘“‘ the disloyal Catholic intellect’; the 
malice of Achilli and the dilatoriness of Wiseman who wore his 
nerves out for the months of the Achilli trial; the no-Popery 
malice of Lord Campbell giving his unjust judgment ; the inert- 
ness of Cardinal Cullen and the opposition of Archbishop McHale 
that wasted seven years of his life on the Catholic University ; 
Ward and Manning again who prevented the Oratory at Oxford. 

Others saw the root of the tragedy in Newman’s own character. 
Intensely sensitive, he could not stand up against the rough 
handling of the world; a man of thought, he failed in action, 
almost morbid in his ebedience, he yielded where he should have 
fought. 

Others again saw the inevitable in the clash of purpose between 
the subtle, sensitive thinker and the necessarily different outlook 
of Church statesmen. Thought was Newman’s life, while Wise- 
man, Manning, Cullen had to have their eyes and their minds 
in a thousand directions and to balance. the claims of pure 
thought against the multitudinous other claims of Church 
government. 

Wilfrid Ward did not ignore these elements; indeed he 
brought out each character and the part it played in the drama. 
But he saw the tragedy as something far deeper than that of 
individual clash, temperamental, official or even intellectual. 
He saw it as the tragedy of the Church in the Nineteenth Century, 
the Church of the Siege. And he saw it the more poignantly 
because he was still living under its shadow: to us to-day it is 
more of a dim past trouble, to him it was intensely alive. 

And it was well that he thus saw it, for he was able in the book 
to answer by anticipation that Anglican view of the tragedy 
which, seeing it also thus to some extent, yet utterly misconceived 
it 

Newman’s farewell to the Church of his birth had been uttered 
in the last sermon in the pulpit of St. Mary’s—‘ The Parting of 
Friends.’ He told first of the Old Testament partings, of David 
and Jonathan, of Noemi and Orpha, then of St. Paul who “ had 
a thousand friends and loved each as his own soul and seemed 
to live a thousand lives in them and died a thousand deaths 
when he must quit them.”’ 

And then Newman came in veiled words to his own severance 
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from the Church of England, and uttered his own heartbreak, 
his good-bye : 


“O Mother of Saints! O school of the wise! O nurse of the 
heroic! of whom went forth, in whom have dwelt, memorable 
names of old, to spread the truth abroad, or to cherish and 
illustrate it at home! O thou from whom surrounding nations 
lit their lamps! O Virgin of Israel! Wherefore dost thou now 
sit on the ground and keep silence, like one of the foolish women 
who were without oil on the coming of the Bridegroom ? Where 
is now the ruler in Sion, and the doctor in the Temple, and the 
ascetic on Carmel, and the herald in the wilderness, and the 
preacher in the market-place? Where are thy “ effectual 
fervent prayers’ offered in secret, and thy alms and good works 
coming up as a memorial before God ? 

““O my mother, whence is this unto thee, that thou hast 
good things poured upon thee and canst not keep them, and 
bearest children, yet darest not own them? Why hast thou 
not the skill to use their services, nor the heart to rejoice in their 
love ? How is it that whatever is generous in purpose, and tender 
or deep in devotion, thy flower and thy promise, falls from thy 
bosom and finds no home within thine arms... thine own 
offspring, the fruit of thy womb, who love thee and would toil 
for thee, thou dost gaze upon with fear, as though a portent, or 
thou dost loathe as an offence; at best thou dost but endure, 
as if they had no claim but on thy patience, self-possession and 
vigilance, to be rid of them as easily as thou mayest. Thou 
makest them ‘stand all the day idle,’ as the very condition 
of thy bearing with them; or thou biddest them be gone, 
where they will be more welcome ; or thou sellest them for naught 
to the stranger that passes by. And what wilt thou do in the end 
thereof.” 


Like St. Paul, Newman died a thousand deaths in parting 
with the friends of his youth, going out at the age of forty-five, 
a stranger into a strange land. His position at Oxford had been 
a unique one, he had swayed men as few have ever done, hearts 
beat faster when his step was heard on the stair, “‘ Credo in 
Newmannum ”’ was the symbol of faith to a whole generation, 
“What is he going to do next ?”’ the one question on all lips. 
“The rest,’’ says J. A. Froude, of men like Pusey, Keble, Man- 
ning, Church, “were but ciphers; Newman the indicating 
number.”’ The official leaders of the Church of England might 
look coldly upon him, but to the world of younger churchmen 
he was an uncrowned king, 
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And in the Catholic Church? Was it not a natural tempta- 
tion to Anglicans, to which some at least of their papers yielded, 
to point to the difference? Was it not the Catholic Church to 
whom Newman might have cried : 


“Thine own offspring ... thou dost but endure as if 
they had no claim but on thy patience, self-possession and vigil- 
ance... thou makest them ‘stand all the day idle’ as the 


very condition of thy bearing with them ”’ ? 

For was not he made to stand all the day idle! The transla- 
tion of Scripture, the Irish University, the Rambler, the Oratory 
at Oxford—all these were undertakings set on foot by the desire 
of authority, ungraciously abandoned or crushed by the same 
authority. 

Yet never did Newman repeat in the Catholic Church the 
plaint with which he left the English Church. He approached 
it as “the blessed Vision of Peace,” he spoke twenty years 
later of the joy of being safe within its walls and removed from 
the city of confusion, he found in the Catholic Church not 
merely (as all acknowledge) satisfaction for his spiritual nature, 
the richest supply of the heart’s needs, but also that profound 
and ample intellectual satisfaction he had never found elsewhere. 

‘““T have,’ he wrote in answer to a rumour that he was about 
to leave the Church, ‘“‘ an unclouded faith in her creed in all its 
articles ; a supreme satisfaction in her worship discipline and 
teaching. . . . I should be a consummate fool (to use a mild 
term) if in my old age I left the ‘land flowing with milk and 
honey ’ for the ‘ city of confusion and the house of bondage,’ ”’ 

And again: “I... have found a power of truth and divine 
strength . . . which exists, I believe, nowhere else.”’ 

And in his darkest hour he could say, “it is the very sense and 
certainty I have of the Church being divine, which at once 
makes it easy to bear.”’ 

Was, then, the tragedy merely that conflict which all must 
feel between the divine and human elements in the Church, 
so that while Newman’s satisfaction with the Church as a divine 
society was entire, he suffered from the human side? This it 
was, but not merely this. 

For at all times in history will come trials from the human 
side of the Church, but not at all times the special trial of Newman 
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which was the trial I have tried to sketch in my introductory 
chapter. The Church in the Nineteenth Century had lost touch 
with its own intellectual depths and for a man whose vocation 
was an intellectuz1 one, this was a major tragedy. 

There is, of course, a sense in which a man of genius will always 
see deeper and further than his contemporaries, and the function 
of the great thinkers is always that of penetrating deeper while 
the Church’s rulers have to hold fast that which was from the 
beginning. To a Protestant who misconceived the function of 
infallibility, and wrote to Wilfrid Ward that Newman read into 
Catholicism what was not really there, since he saw in it thoughts 
that Pius IX. did not see, Wilfrid answered : 


‘‘Of course Newman saw far more in Catholicism than the 
Pope did. Thus Aquinas (too) saw more than Innocent III. 
Edmund Burke saw more in the English constitution than did 
George III. It is the thinkers who see the fu'l significance of 
institutions. I only remark this to show that I do not admit 
it as an argument that J,H.N. saw what was not there. The 
Pope is an official, not a philosopher.”’ 


But while St. Thomas probably saw far further than most of 
his contemporaries, he was living in-an age when Catholics as a 
whole weve thinking, thinking about theology, thinking about 
philosophy. 

Newman, on the contrary, was living in an age when Catholics 
were not thinking in face of a most urgent need for thought. 


“In the middle ages,’”’ he wrote, “‘ (which have a manliness 
and a boldness of which now there is so great a lack), a question 
was first debated in a University, then in one university against 
another ;—then perhaps it came before a theological faculty ; 
then it went to the Metropolitan ; and so by various stages and 
through many examinations and judgments it came before the 
Holy See. Butnow . . . the quasi military power of Propaganda 
has the jurisdiction and the control of the intellect)... 

“This age of the Church is peculiar... . There was true 
private judgment in the primitive and medizval schools— 
there are no schools now, no private judgment (in the religious 
sense of the phrase), no freedom, that is, of opinion. That is, 
no exercise of the intellect. No, the system goes on by the 
tradition of the intellect of former times. This is a way of 
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- things which in God’s own time, will work its own cure of 
necessity.”” + 

From the first, Newman had conceived his own vocation as 
that of combating an unprecedented outburst of infidelity. 
This had been his mission, he held, at Oxford, this was the 
function of the Catholic Church in the world, “‘ the concrete 
representative of things invisible.” 

He came to see that the Church of England was not strong 
enough for the task, none but the one true Church founded by 
Christ could cast back this rising terrible wave of secularism 
and atheism. And then he found that the Church which could 
do the work was not doing it, that he himself was suspect among 
Catholics for undertaking it, that he must let pass this generation. 
and leave the work undone, leave millions of souls blind to the 
Blessed Vision of Peace. That vision had dawned for him zntel- 
lectually, through his reading of the Fathers. His task was an 
intellectual one, to present it to others. And this one aim of his 
life was frustrated, not by ill will so much as by utter incompre- 
hension, by a blank stare from Wiseman, Manning, Cullen and 
the rest. 

“ Our laity,’ even Ullathorne told him when Newman urged 
the needs of the age, “‘ were a peaceable set; the Church was 
peace. Catholics never had a doubt.”’ 2 

“The peace,” says Wilfrid Ward, ‘‘ which comes of stifling 
the normal development of thought in a community, was a false 


peace.”’ 
Yet Ullathorne was Newman’s chief supporter among the 
hierarchy, his chief sympathiser. ‘“‘ He said,’’ Newman also 


records, “‘ who are the laity? I answered (not in those words) 
that the Church would look very foolish without them.” 

To keep the people you must reach their minds, not merely 
their emotions, and the education of Catholics Newman held to 
be the first need of the age. 

“The education of the Catholic mind was vital to the effective 
defence of Christianity itself’’ yet “‘ those who laboured under 
those wants did not know their state . . . and felt no thank- 
fulness at all, and no consideration towards a person who was 
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doing something towards the supply, but rather thought him 
restless or crotchety, or in some way or other what he should not 
pe 

Growing out of this education of the Catholic mind would be 
such a presentment of the truth as would help and not hinder its 
reaching the world outside. ‘‘ The old weapons of controversy,’ 
Newman said, “‘ became repulsive as soon as they had ceased to 
be useful.’’ 2 

“A similar work,” his biographer summarises, “‘to that of 
the early apologists and Fathers, was equally essential. Perhaps 
it was even more essential, for the prevailing inadequate treat- 
ment of theology and philosophy claiming in the name of ortho- 
doxy to satisfy the intellect, presented some dangers which did 
not exist prior to all theological science.” 3 

“The Church,” said Newman, ‘‘ must be prepared for con- 
verts, as well as converts prepared for the Church.’’ Each one 
of his undertakings—the translation of Scripture, the Irish 
University, the Rambler, and Home and Foreign Review, the 
House at Oxford—was an attempt to do this twofold work. 
Each was frustrated—and it could not have been otherwise. 
The essence of tragedy is its inevitableness. 

‘Lifes D..577: 
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CHAPTER XVII 
THE CASE AGAINST LIBERALISM 


THE twofold relation between religion and civilisation has been 
worked out more fully by Christopher Dawson than by any other 
historian of to-day. He has shown how religion has been in 
most societies at once the origin of culture and social custom and 
the dynamic that gives vitality to a society. In fascinating 
chapters he describes the ritual character of the civilisations of 
Egypt, India, China, South America and Western Asia, the way 
in which their culture grew from the central religious ideas. So 
that “To them we owe the invention of writing and of the 
calendar, the discovery of the use of metals, architecture and 
engineering, and almost all the arts and crafts of daily life, as 
they are practised down to the present day in both the Near and 
the Far East.” 1 These ritual civilisations were bound up with 
the very life of nature itself and entwined with the cycle of the 
year and the mysteries of germination and birth, of growth and 
of death. 

“ To us agriculture is merely a depressed industry which pro- 
vides the raw material of our dinners, and so we assume that a 
religion that is largely concerned with agriculture must have been 
a sordid materialistic business. But this is entirely to miscon- 
ceive primitive man’s attitude to nature. To him, agriculture 
was not a sordid occupation, it was one of the supreme mysteries 
Oferta ace 

“. . . The first development of the higher culture in the Near 
East, the beginnings of agriculture and irrigation and the rise 
of city life were profoundly religious in their conception. Men 
did not learn to control the forces of nature, to make the earth 
fruitful, and to raise flocks and herds, as a practical task of 
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economic organisation in which they relied on their own enter- 
prise and hard work. They viewed it rather as a religious rite 
by which they co-operated as priests and hierophants in the 
great cosmic mystery of the fertilisation and growth of nature. 
The mystical drama, annually renewed, of the Mother Goddess, 
and her dying and reviving son and spouse was, at the same time, 
the economic cycle of ploughing, and seed time and harvest, by 
which the people lived. And the King was not so much the 
organising ruler of a political community, as the priest and 
religious head of his people, who represented the God himself 
and stood between the goddess and her people, as the minister 
and interpreter of the divine will.” } 

Long after this primitive conception had been merged or 
enlarged into something vaster and more complicated, religion 
remained the dynamic which gave its vital force to civilisation, 
and the decay of a civilisation has always been heralded by a 
religious decadence. 

For us Europeans the most important instance of this lies in 
the decay of the Roman Empire which had gathered within 
itself everything that the world held of value and of significance. 
Rome had endeavoured to make, had partially succeeded in 
making, a civilisation that represented not a crushing but an 
absorption and syncretising of the ideals of all the subject races. 
She had tried not to destroy, but to fulfil. But she was not strong 
enough for this gigantic task, and it fell to her successor the 
Christian Church. What Rome in her decadence had failed to 
do another race growing up within her bosom was about to 
accomplish. The ancient Roman religion had died away and 
with it the dynamic of the Roman Society. Rome did not believe 
enough to absorb and assimilate new things, she was overwhelmed 
by them. For the power of assimilation demands immense 
vitality and a central strength. 

From the very first, Christianity included this strength. It 
supplied a new dynamic for social life. It supplied a philosophy 
that was strong enough to absorb all that was consonant with it 
in the tribes and nations that it converted. But above all it 
supplied a new form for Society : ‘ You are a chosen generation, 
a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, a purchased people.” Inside 
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what was left of the structure of the Roman Empire this people 
was growing into being, one coherent thing with a unity stronger 
than that of race or blood because it was the unity of the Spirit, 
because it was the Mystical Body of Christ. 

Unlike the earlier ritual civilisations this new Society did not 
come into being in a simple world conscious of the deep mystery 
of natural things, and prepared readily to worship. Nor was its 
task merely to shape like them a single or a simple social organism 
It came into a tired world that had lost faith and it had to shape 
into one thing peoples of varied social origins, races and outlooks. 
Hence the varieties and anomalies of the Middle Ages. Yet in 
spite of these anomalies how amazing was its success by the time 
of its high peak, the Thirteenth Century. And how powerful 
the dynamic with which it endowed the society it had brought 
into being. We need to-day as Nicholas Berdyaev has told us, 
a new Middle Ages. 

We need it and it may well be that we can achieve it. For the 
period that followed the Middle Ages has been unlike any other 
decadence in the world’s history. The Roman religion failed 
because that religion itself was not adequate to a more complex 
civilisation. It could not assimilate other cultures. It could not 
grow beyond the point at which it satisfied simple men and satisfy 
men whose world outlook was enlarged and deepened. Whereas 
the Renaissance and the Reformation represented no failure in 
Christianity, but a weariness that had fallen on the human spirit ; 
not so much a weariness of action as a weariness of looking on _ 
high, of direction towards God. Looking instead around them 
upon earth, men discovered Man and began a life of thought and 
of action that revolved round man instead of round God. And 
for a time the fascination of all that could be found in man held 
and inspired them. They had turned from Christianity to 
humanism, which meant ultimately from religion to materialism. 

But they were very slow to realise the full implications of this 
turning. Christianity is so great and so vital a reality that even 
if it is broken the parts supply for a long time enough vitality 
to keep civilisation going. Thus Berdyaev sees Europe from the 
Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Century living on its inherited 
capital, the fruits of medieval thinking. Chesterton sees it as 
making a wild and wasteful use of the Christian virtues, which 
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had been separated from their places in the scheme by the 
break-up of a majestic whole: Christian virtues, he declared, in 
breaking loose wandered wildly and often did terrible damage ; 
and this I think is one key to the extraordinary complication 
found by anyone who wants to analyse the civilisation of the 
last two centuries in their relation with religion. As far as 
a historical period can be said to possess consciousness the 
Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries were consciously attempt- 
ing a purely secular civilisation. Religion was to become solely 
a private matter. Society was to be secularist. 

There were two reasons why for a time this aim seemed possible 
of achievement. The first was that in many countries the 
alternative had been made to look so hideous. The Church had 
been, under so many Concordats and through the actions of so 
many Churchmen, merely an instrument of the State. St. 
Vincent de Paul visiting the Hétel-Dieu in Paris found to his 
horror that the sacrament of Confession had become a part of 
the formalities for reception into the hospital. The Church 
appeared, in France especially, to be for the poor almost a part 
of the police force, for the rich and powerful a means of maintain- 
ing wealth and privilege. Not only had her supernatural message 
suffered thereby, but the very conception of a society centring 
in religion had been shaken in the eyes of many. Corruptio 
optimi pessima. 

Then, too, many of those who were attempting a secularist 
state were themselves largely inspired by Christian ideas without 
knowing it. Hence the peculiar difficulty of deciding on which 
side during that period is to be found the outlook most favourable 
to Christianity. 

Take for instance the idealisation of the French Revolution 
by some Christian and Catholic historians. It was, they say, in 
its inception an attempt to reassert lost human values, to undo 
gigantic wrongs, to restore property and liberty to a vast 
oppressed multitude. Yet the French Revolution included a 
direct attack on the Catholic Church, and other historians see 
its principles as leading inevitably to the destruction of the 
religious idea. Or take the conception of Progress, that Nine- 
teenth Century idol. Obviously the very idea of human progress 
is derived not from any study of the facts of history, but from an 
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almost mystical reliance on the Catholic dogma of the moral 
perfectibility of man. Yet in its most ardent exponents, one 
of its first steps is to progress away from all supernatural religion. 

The political conception of Liberalism involved in its essence 
an adherence alike to the earlier ideals of the French Revolution 
and to the conception of Progress. How far it was committed 
to the attack on religion was the question that divided 
Catholics. 

Thus the thinkers who were widest in their theological views 
tended in France to adopt also the Liberal political outlook. 
“ Quand les Catholiques aussi crieront liberté, bien des choses 
changeront,’’ Lamennais had written while still a priest and a 
Catholic leader. His follower, Lacordaire, the great Dominican, 
had taken his seat on the extreme Left in the French Chamber. 
And although these were disappointed in their hopes, such hopes 
re-awakened in later generations. Leo XIII urged Catholic 
France to abandon a hopeless royalism and many Catholics under 
his guidance became valliés to the Republic. Archbishop Mignot 
and other of the clergy of wide theological views also tended to 
Liberalism, while in Italy some of the Catholic leaders inclined 
towards Socialism as an economic theory and even to an alliance 
with the extremists of the Left. 

My father doubted the possibilities of Liberalism as a basis 
for any ordered society : still more did he question: could there 
be a Liberalism that was not at bottom illiberal to Christianity ? 

“ Indifference,” he wrote, “was as truly a creed as Catho- 
licism.’’ The secularists in France had been doing since the 
Revolution the very thing with which they reproached the 
Catholic authorities at an earlier time—taking children from 
Catholic parents, as the Catholics had done with the Huguenots, 
to bring them up in the State religion. But that religion was now 
Atheism. 

Many Catholics believed that this was an error, not fundamental 
to Liberalism as such, but only incidental to the France and 
Italy of that date, part of the reaction from monarchical oppres- 
sion and privilege, with which the Church had become confounded 
in the ablest minds: Liberalism in England meant something 
very different and even in France the essential principles of the 
Revolution were akin to those of Christianity. So my father 
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did not hold. To Newman Liberalism had essentially spelt 
secularism. To Wilfrid Ward also. 

In W. G. Ward and the Catholic Revival Wilfrid Ward made a 
close study of these principles both in England and on the 
Continent. To the chapter entitled “ The Catholic Revival and 
the New Ultramontanism”’ he devoted a year’s reading, and he 
held it to be in some respects the most important piece of work he 
had ever done. In this chapter he writes of his father’s attitude 
to Nineteenth Century Liberalism : 


“Freedom in all its shapes was regarded as the one condition 
for the forces of the universe to move without hindrance and to 
accomplish the great destiny in store for them, . . . And con- 
temporaneously with the advance of the Liberal movement there 
was a growing change in the ethical convictions and standards 
of English public opinion. 

“Coming fresh upon the world from the absolute seclusion in 
which he had lived for fourteen years, Mr. Ward was at once 
struck with what Mr. Mill has called the ‘mongrel morality ’ 
of the later nineteenth century, and with its intellectual 
confusion. .. . 

“The standard of ethics was less Christian, more purely 
naturalistic. Mr. Ward associated the change with the Liberal 
movement. . . . The principles and watchwords of Liberalism 
were, he considered both in politics and in theology, opposed to 
those of the old Christian civilisation. They were symbols of 
the new ideal of the aims and meaning of life. He held with 
Mr. Morley, that, ethically and politically, there was a homo- 
geneous conception of life and society which expressed the 
modern tendency of the Revolution ; and this was all around 
him still contending with the remains of the old ethical and 
political ideals of medieval Christendom. ‘The maxims and 
principles of Liberalism,’ said Frederick Schlegel, ‘. . . can have 
no other tendency than to revolution.’ So wrote the German 
thinker with reference to Continental Liberalism; and Mr. 
Ward held it to be true of English as well. He classed the 
ethical, political, and intellectual movements together, then, as 
naturally akin.” 


It was interesting that it should be the continental Catholic 
thinkers that tended to political Liberalism, while Newman and 
both Wards were Conservatives. For it was continental politics 
that furnished the strongest indictment of Liberalism. Yet it 
was also in the history of France that were to be found the worst 
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instances of the abuse of the Conservative principle. English 
Catholicism had for long been oppressed by the state while in 
France it had appeared allied to state oppression. I think a 
Frenchman was more capable than an Englishman of taking 
certain principles (such as liberty or progress) dissociating them 
from their connotations hic et nunc and pursuing their possible 
results if rightly used instead of misused. 

Then, too, there is a certain temperamental division among 
men which leads some to hope everything from new truth and 
experiments yet untried, while to others it seems that the old 
truths and old values should not lightly be relinquished. 

Fr. Cuthbert, in his admirable article published in the Dublin 
Review, says of Wilfrid Ward : 


“He could hardly have been a liberal in thought even had he 
tried, any more than he could have been a democrat in politics. 
By temperament he was essentially conservative ; it required 
the full weight of his intellectual ability to make him an open- 
minded conservative, that is to say, a conservative who believes 
the world has a future as well as a past.”’ 


And so it was that in the later half of his life he became the 
philosopher of the more generous and wide-minded section of the 
Tory Party. For if France and Italy furnished my father with 
arguments against Liberalism it was from England mainly that 
he drew his arguments in favour of Conservatism. Certainly 
my father saw the worst aspects of the Liberal movement alike 
in Italy and France. 


Tom LEAL 


In Italy in his college days he saw close at hand the final 
touches being put to the construction of that Kingdom of Italy 
which Englishmen further away from it were inclined to idealise. 
And for the next twenty years (1878-98) he kept in close touch 
with developments in Italy. Setting aside the question of whether 
the taking of the Papal States from the Pope was, as he held, an 
act of robbery or whether grounds could be found for its justifica- 
tion, there was plenty in the methods used by the new Govern- 
ment that might disconcert the mildest of Christians. 

No Bishop could be installed without an exequatur from the 
Government, and this they constantly refused to give, leaving 
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the people without a pastor for months or even years and them- 
selves keeping the revenues of the bishopric. Wholesale con- 
fiscation of the property of religious orders flowed from their 
general principles; and they set about it with all the more 
fervour because the State was ever on the verge of bankruptcy. 
But this mode of filling the Treasury did not help for long. The 
religious orders that were despoiled had been the guardians of 
the sick and poor throughout the country. Their hospitals, their 
orphanages, their refuges for the aged had been on the whole 
well administered and with no cost to the Government. Now a 
system of Poor Laws had to be set up which cost heavily and was 
far less effective than what it displaced. 

Some interesting articles in 7he Times in the year 1888 stigma- 
tised the inefficiency shown in particular in health questions, the 
writer concluding that the Roman method of sanitation was 
merely “to deny the existence of malaria.’’ These articles 
deplored also the changes being brought about in the city of the 
Popes. In old Rome 


* the eyes fell on stately palaces of a type wholly indigenous and 
built manifestly for eternity. 

“Nothing so pretentious, commonplace, unspiritual and dull 
has ever been produced as neo-Regal Rome. SBelgravia and 
South Kensington have been hopelessly outdistanced.”’ 


From being the cheapest capital to live in, Rome became in a 
few years the most expensive, and there were frequent bread 
riots in different parts of Italy. 

Then, too, the Government attack was clearly not on monks 
alone, but on Christian teaching. Text-books in use in Govern- 
ment schools and colleges put side by side the theology of the 
Trinity, of angels and devils, with fairy tales and ghost stories, 
while they put Our Lord with Luther and Mohammed in a 
general category of leaders and reformers. The destruction of 
Christianity in the minds of the children was the obvious aim 
of these books. And in the year 1888 a new penal code was 
proposed, inflicting such savage punishments as penal servitude 
for life with hard labour for publicly advocating the return of the 
least fragment of land to the Pope. 


1 A murderer was to get only twenty years penal servitude. Foreign 
protests caused this code to be modified, 
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Pope Pius IX and Leo XIII alike prohibited Catholics from 
taking any part in national politics in the new Italy thus coming 
into being. But they were not forbidden social action, and in 
these twenty years some interesting groups under the general 
title Opera det conutats e congresst Cathola were formed, which 
by 1898 numbered 188 diocesan and 4,044 parochial com- 
mittees, handling 186 newspapers and conducting mutual aid 
societies, insurance for workers and popular banks in the smaller 
cities. 

To a special study of these works and the relation between 
Catholic social action and politics my father devoted a good deal 
of time, and he wrote articles in The Times and the Fortnightly 
Review. A Times leader, while accepting the facts he had set out 
as unquestionable, differed a good deal as to the conclusions to 
be drawn from them. It was much, however, that the facts 
should be accepted, and this Wilfrid was determined from the 
first to insure by the variety of his sources. The diary of his 
visit to Rome in 1808 still makes entertaining reading. For, 
thanks to introductions from the Duke of Norfolk and to his 
acquaintance with Sir Philip Currie then Ambassador in Rome, 
he was able to go to and fro between Vatican and Quirinal 
and hear both sides in the dispute. By this date the chief 
change from the earlier beginnings of Quirinal rule was that the 
more moderate parties actually wanted Papal support, while the 
Socialists on their side were also half bidding for it. The kingdom 
was weaker, the Papacy stronger by 1898 than in 1878. The 
rule of abstention was felt to be working too well, for it meant 
that the extremists were strengthened by the absence of a strong 
moderate Catholic electorate. 

Could some compromise be reached ? 

Among the points on which both sides agreed was a conviction 
that the Law of Guarantees would not work even if the Pope 
accepted it, for it made. him the stipendiary of the Government. 
Not only would this be most unacceptable to other Catholic 
nations, but it was utterly insecure: the Government which 
had given could also revoke it. Thus far all were agreed. And 
my father found among Italian statesmen a definite note of 
relief at the Pope’s refusal to accept the Law, since it relieved 
them from the difficulty of finding a way out acceptable to the 
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Catholic world. Englishmen might forget, Italians could not, 
that the Papacy was an international power. 

But the policy of abstention was hateful to the Government, 
and here came the clear-cut disagreement. Let the Pope, said 
they, say what he wz/l accept instead of maintaining his attitude 
“Non possumus.” To this the clericals replied: let a bona fide 
offer be made, with some evidence that the Government are in 
good faith. We cannot accept what has never been offered. 

This plea my father held was a just one. No offer, no sugges- 
tion even, had been made which impartial judges seriously 
thought the Pope could accept. And this was, in fact, admitted 
by the more moderate anti-clericals. They were too much 
afraid of their own Left Wing to make any offer really guarantee 
ing the Pope’s dignity and independence. 

Through Sir Philip Currie (who warned him to walk warily 
with the Vatican people) and The Times correspondent, Mr. 
Wickham Steed (who also feared that the biographer of Wiseman 
might be too innocent for converse with high ecclesiastics) the 
Wilfrid Wards met most of the Government leaders. Zanardelli 
“was disconcerted at finding me a Vaticanist, and was very 
fanatical.’’ Canevaro, Minister for Foreign Affairs, “‘ would 
make great sacrifices to ensure an understanding with the 
Vatican : possibly had they foreseen at the outset all difficulties, 
it would have been better in 1870 to have kept two separate 
capitals—Florence for King, Rome for Pope.’’ Baron Sonnino 
“said that foreign powers did not want a conciliation for fear 
King Humbert might be sacristan of Pope.’’ Visconti Venosta 
“refused to read the Catholic Press while in office lest it should 
so exasperate him as to make him depart from his conciliatory 
and neutral attitude.’’ The diary records also conversations with 
Cardinal Rampolla and Mgr. Merry del Val. 

Apart from leaders on both sides primarily concerned with the 
Vatican question, Wilfrid saw much of two men distinguished in 
fields where he was himself more at home—Duchesne and Paul 
Sabatier. 

Duchesne said ‘‘ Vaughan was ferocious but was very grand 
in his ferocity ; he ate up the Puseyites but, like a great lion 
eating a gazelle, he looked a splendid creature while he was at 


1 Created Cardinal in October, 1903. 
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it.’ There was a fascinating conversation with Sabatier, when 
both of them lunched with Wickham Steed and Sonnino: 
“ Sabatier argued that all points apparently won in the direction 
of adaptation to wider thought were afterwards lost. He spoke 
of the Three Witnesses’ condemnation as ex cathedra, and I 
was able to tell him of my correspondence with Cardinal Vaughan. 
We agreed all to lunch together on December 5, 1918, to see 
what had been won in twenty years.” 

And on the way home he stopped in Venice to meet Cardinal 
Sarto, who was to be Pius X. 

Many years later, speaking at the Royal Institute for Inter- 
national Affairs, my mother recalled this visit to Rome, her own 
astonishment at the “ violent feelings’ expressed by Zanardelli 
when he found the Wards had been even in touch with Cardinal 
Rampolla, and her surprise at the moderate character of the 
Vatican demands. ‘“‘ Brought up in the tradition of Pius IX’s 
great gesture of his imprisonment, they had thought that the 
full claim was still maintained. But it was clear that the offer 
of the Leonine City or a strip of land to the coast might prove 
possible of acceptance.”’ She regretted, she went on to say, that 
the traditional language of Papal protest as well as the Italian 
mentality on either side had often been misconstrued by the 
English Press. 

It was not likely that an Englishman could achieve anything 
of permanent value in Rome itself. When my father’s article 
appeared in The Times it became the subject of an attack in the 
Voce della Verita, a Catholic Italian organ—for what good could 
come out of London? “ Prince Lancellotti,” wrote Mgr. Merry 
del Val to my father in reply to his remonstrances, “is rather 
out of temper with English criticisms just now.” The article, 
too, had been telegraphically and quite inaccurately reported to 
Rome. 

‘“‘ She knows her English,” wrote the wife of an Italian friend 
to Wilfrid Ward, ‘“‘to be both fanciful and objectionable, and 
she asks your pardon.” Much language both fanciful and objec- 
tionable was used for which no pardon was asked. 

An interchange of letters between the Duke of Norfolk and 
Wilfrid Ward just after this visit to Rome casts light on 
another point. Wilfrid had urged Wickham Steed, The Times 
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correspondent, to call on Mgr. Merry del Val, hoping that 
if the two men met more accurate accounts might appear in 
The Times of the Vatican view and English prejudice be 
_ diminished. Wickham Steed, in his Memoirs, complains 
of Merry del Val’s refusal to see him when he called, while 
the latter wrote to Wilfrid that he had done so because 
Ihe Times had that morning published another untrue account 
of things Roman. But if The Times never heard the Vatican 
side, wrote the two Englishmen to each other, how could it be 
expected to present it? And they both regretted Mgr. Merry 
del Val’s decision. 

He, I imagine, would have told them that they did not make 
enough allowance for a type of prejudice that no number of 
meetings would dispel. And indeed I sometimes wonder at the 
perseverance with which my father pursued his battle with 
English prejudice in its outlook on foreign affairs. The Duke 
had written in introducing him to Cardinal Rampolla : 


‘““There may be matters connected with the present political 
situation in Italy and the position of the Papacy which you feel 
it desirable to have properly explained in England by someone 
who will be listened to with attention. Such explanations Mr. 
Ward will be able to give in private conversation to some of our 
leading statesmen.” 


His more intimate friends among these statesmen recognised 
the real difficulty in approaching their fellow-countrymen with a 
fresh idea. ‘‘I sometimes feel,’’ wrote George Wyndham, 
“that you and others are, consciously or unconsciously, giving 
effect to the ‘ Zeitgeist.’ In making Englishmen see the romantic 
truth of the Past which they ignore and much of the Present 
over-sea which they neglect you all seem to me to be obeying 
an instinct. Some Power calls you to prod the English out of 
their self-centred complacency.” 


II. FRANCE 


Not in Italy only, but in France, too, English opinion hastened 
to pronounce in favour of a “ Liberalism” that was hostile to 
religion. 

Leo XIII’s policy in that country had been one of steady effort 
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to make French Catholics “ ralliés ’’ to the Republic and to secure 
friendly co-operation between Church and State. It was only 
after an entire failure to secure any response from a hostile—or 
a series of hostile—French Governments, that his successor 
felt obliged to adopt a sterner attitude. 

For the story of Church and State in Franca in the early 
Twentieth Century followed closely that of Italy thirty years 
earlier. M. Waldeck-Rousseau, bringing in his Law of Separation 
in 1900, explained that only those few religious orders which 
had been meddling in politics would be affected: that registra- 
tion and an inventory of property were mere formalities which 
the other orders were asked to carry out. Several hundred con- 
gregations, doubting the bona fides of the Government at once 
left the country and were stigmatised in the English Press as 
suspicious, disloyal and absurd. But the actions of Waldeck- 
Rousseau himself and still more those of Combes, who succeeded 
him in 1904, showed that the “ disloyal’: religious had more 
truly gauged the possibilities which lay beneath the letter of the 
Waldeck-Rousseau law. 

In an article in the Nineteenth Century for January, 1907, my 
father summarised the manner in which the promises were carried 
out. No examinations were made of the charges of meddling 
in politics, but orders authorised and unauthorised were alike 
evicted and their property confiscated. One hundred and thirty 
schools (which had been promised authorisation) were shut in 
June, 2,500 in July, 1902. 

The suggestion that the Carthusians in particular had been 
meddling in politics must have amused my father. On one of 
his frequent walking tours in France he had written to my 
mother from the Grande Chartreuse, where he had got up in the 
middle of the night to go to Matins, had breakfasted on cheese 
and prunes and a little wine, had learnt almost with awe of the 
austerity and silence practised by the monks. 


“On Thursdays they talk for an hour and ramble in the 
beautiful pinewoods. So little talking goes on that when one 
of them told us that Queen Victoria was here three years ago and 
I asked what she saw and whether she was interested in it, he 
said that the Pére général received her and that he himself 
never heard anything more about it. The Matins are very solemn 
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and sepulchral. Each monk comes from his cell with his lamp, 
and when he gets into his stall he puts it out till the end, and the 
church is almost dark.”’ 


Abbé Bremond wrote to my father that the accusation was 
equally fantastic against practically all the other orders, the 
chief trouble being that they did not concern themselves enough 
with anything outside their own walls. 

The next action of the Government was a direct rupture with 
the Pope on the ground of his exercise of a purely spiritual 
function—his summoning to Rome two bishops to answer 
charges made against them. Almost at the same moment with 
this rupture came the revelations in the Chambre known as the 
“army scandal”’ in 1g04. It came out that by a secret system 
of espionage promotion was refused to any man whose children 
were in a Catholic school or whose wife taught the catechism. 

The Government had announced that the dispersed nuns 
would be quite free to teach as laywomen, but it gradually 
emerged that every barrier was put in the way of their gaining 
a living in this or any other fashion. One typical instance in 
the dossier collected by my father was that of a village post- 
mistress who had given an asylum to her sister, an ex-nun. 
She was told that she must get rid of her sister or be deprived 
of her position as postmistress. 

The venerable seminary of St. Sulpice was next closed and the 
Sulpicians exiled from twenty-three seminaries, on the ground 
that M. Combes (!) considered their teaching unsatisfactory, and 
that the Council of Irent ordered secular priests to direct the 
seminaries. Sulpicians are in fact a Congregation of seculars 
expressly instituted to carry out the requirements of that Council. 
“These reasons,” says my father, “‘ are impertinent and insin- 
cere.” Yet the very existence of French Governments so per- 
sistently hostile to the Church is at first sight a puzzle. This 
difficulty was expressed to my father by Lord Hugh Cecil : 


“TI have read your article with great interest in the “ Nine- 
teenth.’ Certainly we are badly served by the press in this 
controversy. But the weak spot in your case seems to me to 
be... that in one way or another the French Church must 
have made itself odious to what may be called the moderate 
minded man and that in consequence though he does not 
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altogether approve of Combes and Clemenceau he is not sorry 
to see those punished who he thinks deserve to be punished. 
. . . [cannot believe that if the French Church had not behaved 
very badly they could have possibly been treated as badly as 
they have been.” 


The objection is strong, and my father admitted its strength. 
He would not have admitted that France was a Catholic ° 
country—too great a proportion of the electorate had been 
educated in pagan schools, and with others, zeal for their country 
at times obscured their Catholicity. A striking instance of this 
had been the Dreyfus Case. 

At the actual time of Dreyfus’s trial it was almost the mark of 
a good patriot to believe in his guilt. To Englishmen it seemed 
that the trial was unfair and the evidence quite insufficient, but 
only a very small section of French opinion admitted any doubt 
that Dreyfus had been the paid spy of Germany. Pere Lecanuet, 
that very careful historian, has recorded that it never occurred 
to him to doubt the guilt of Dreyfus until he was obliged, writing 
on the period, to examine the evidence. Dreyfus was sent to 
the appalling sufferings of Devil’s Island on evidence that had 
been forged against him. 

My father, writing in 1899, had pointed out that the English 
outburst of anti-Catholic feeling over this incident was unjustifi- 
able. It was French patriotism that was involved and those 
against whom the indictment really stood were the French army 
officers, the judges at the Rennes tribunal (mostly educated at 
State lycées), and all their supporters who were carried away by 
a frenzy of patriotism. J. E. C. Bodley, living in France at the 
time, had supported my father’s contention. 

Catholicism, Mr. Bodley and my father were agreed, had not 
as such entered into the matter. Catholics had been no worse 
than their neighbours. But many of them had, alas, been no 
better, and more especially was this true of a section of the 
Catholic press. Mr. Bodley’s words were prophetical when he 
wrote: “ As for the Church I fear that the unwise violence of the 
clerical press will be paid for by the clergy. . . . [In] the anti- 
clerical reaction which is being worked up in the country... 
the anti-clerical anti-Dreyfusards will be the most zealous in 
attacking their temporary allies.” 
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Bodley went on to give unstinted praise to the parochial clergy 
of France, blaming “ the political Catholic laity and the clerical 
press,’ which was unfortunately in one or two of the worst 
- instances conducted by members of religious orders. Even had 
Dreyfus been guilty the note struck by these papers was an 
unchristian one, and it was a bitter irony that their having been 
more patriotic than Catholic should later rouse anti-Catholic 
feeling against them. For what at the time had appeared, in 
France at any rate, the zeal of loyal Frenchmen against a traitor, 
was regarded in retrospect as Catholic injustice against a Jew. 

Then, too, there was another element in this question of the 
French willingness to allow the Church to be maltreated—the 
French Royalists. Their very existence was sufficient to 
enable the Government to frighten the electorate with the 
cry that the Republic was in danger; and they were clamor- 
ously Catholic, so that the danger could be represented as 
coming from the Church. Yet they served the Church il. 
Their royalism was primary, and all their efforts were bent 
upon the frustration of Leo XIII’s effort at co-operation 
between Church and State; what they wanted was a com- 
plete breakdown of relations, resulting in such a persecution 
of the Church that good Catholics should be forced into 
hostility to the Republic. And if their Catholicism was primarily 
royalist, their royalism was primarily that of an aristocracy and 
an aristocracy of the sort most calculated to madden the classes 
below them : it is noted that immediately after the Lent of 1903, 
while the expulsion of the religious with all its attendant miseries 
was in full flood, the Paris “ season ’’ was of unusual gaiety. 

The French Royalists then were an excuse: but only an excuse. 
The Government might give repeated assurances that there was 
no persecution : but every now and again a Minister would forget 
this pose and speak his true mind. 

“We have extinguished in heaven lights which will not be 
rekindled: we have taught the toiler and the destitute that 
heaven contained only phantoms,” said M. Viviani, Minister for 
Education. 

M. Combes, indeed, the head and fount of French anti- 
clericalism and an incredible person in his own right, could not 
be bothered to pose; his glee was too great. ‘‘ They call me 
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tyrant, sectary, Robespierre, Marat, butcher. I hear them and 
I smile.” Obviously he loved it. As a youth he had tried to be 
a priest, and in Jules Lemaitre’s: phrase he was obsessed and 
driven to frenzy by the memory of the soutane that he used to 
wear.+ Lecanuet describes him laughing at the miseries of the 
nuns driven from their convents—they were glad to be free, he 
said, to see the light of day, to receive and perhaps return the 
looks of others. 

This same note of anti-religious triumph ran up and down the 
scale: from the drunken labourer hiccuping that the monks 
were being expelled because they were not “a la hauteur du 
siecle ’’ 2 to the leading educational reviews : 


“The Revue de l’Enseignement primaire, which is free from 
such scruples,’ Wilfrid Ward writes, “‘ characterises the axiom 
‘all beliefs which are sincere should be respected,’ as ‘une 
niaiserte ou une lacheté.’ The visible symptoms, the movements 
of the Government, point to its being inoculated rather with this 
simple and trenchant sentiment, than with the more complex 
and philosophic magnanimity of M. Buisson. Thus also the 
movements of Mr. Pickwick and his friends on a memorable 
occasion showed strong signs of being caused by intoxicating 
liquor. But Mr. Snodgrass hastened to explain ‘it was not the 
wine, it was the Salmon.’ So now we hear ‘ it is not persecution, 
it is toleration.’ But Mr. Trundle and Mr. Tupman saw their 
friends stagger, and smiled.”’ 


This quotation is taken from an article in the Monthly Review 
in 1904. In the same article Wilfrid wrote : 


*““ Conscious, moreover, of the pitfalls which beset the foreigner 
in writing of a country in which he does not live, I have availed 
myself largely of a memorandum supplied to me by an able 
French Catholic, the Abbé Henri Bremond, who is known at 
once as a representative writer and a large-minded thinker.”’ 


On the same grounds he was reluctant to accept the request of 
Knowles, the Editor of the Nineteenth Century, to write the article 
referred to earlier in this chapter. But the Editor was insistent, 
and my father had reason to believe that if he refused, the article 
would be written by men less competent. He accepted, and to 


1 Quoted Lecanuet, Les Signes avant-coureurs, p. 339. 
2 [b1d., p. 4326 
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gather materials for it—as well as for an article he had been asked 
to write for The Times—he visited Paris in December, 1906. 

It was a moment of fresh crisis—for this same Government 
_was asking the Pope to accept a fresh law—that of the Assocza- 
tions Cultuelles. Priests were to be allowed to carry out their 
religious services if these were registered as public meetings and 
thus came under the Government—‘‘ A mere formality’ the 
Church and the world were told again, as they had been told 
before. A majority of the French bishops were willing to give 
the new law a trial, with certain modifications.! But Pius X 
decided to accept absolute poverty for the French Church, to 
sacrifice some three to four hundred millions rather than accept 
a system which deprived the Bishops of the Church of their 
authority, handing it over to a Committee. 


“ I think the Pope is right,’ Wilfrid wrote to Lord Halifax on 
his return from Paris. ‘‘ The Government simply want to get 
rid of all religion, but to do it by a series of gradual steps, none of 
which would be sufficiently persecuting by itself to create a row. 
There is no doubt schism was a part of their plan. Even 
Thureau-Dangin, who is against the Pope’s action, says this. 
The Holy Father thinks it best to put his foot down while the 
Church is still strong. It is his own act, and not Merry del 
Val’s,”’ 


“ Bitter experience,” he says in the article, ‘‘ had forced upon 
the Pope what I may call the duty of being suspicious.” 


“Let it be conceded that the required notification to the 
authorities of an intention to worship God in the parish churches 
of France is in itself no hardship ; let it be conceded that the 
equation of religious worship with balls and public festivities 
(implied by having recourse to the Act of 1881) constitutes 
only an ideal objection: yet it is plain that the situation 
of a parish priest under that régime as interpreted by M. 
Briand, would be absolutely intolerable. The provision that the 
police have the right to be present at any ‘meeting’ and to 
disperse it in case of disorder—by whomsoever provoked— 
means that the right of public worship shall be virtually at the 
mercy of a municipality.” 


Then, too, all the “ concessions’? which the Government 
1 The whole matter is discussed at length in Monseigneur Mignot by 


Louis de Lacger, 1933. The author says that the solution suggested by 
Archbishop Mignot was later accepted by Pius XI, 
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declared they had made to Catholics were in the form not of 
a law, but of a Ministerial Circular which could at any time be 
revoked. 


“ But that is not all; M. Briand’s circular positively aggra- 
vates the injustice of the Separation Act in its dealing with the 
Seminaries. He lays it down that the professors of a seminary 
form to all intents and purposes a vezléd association (dissimulée) ; 
and on this flimsy pretext determines that they are to be for ever 
deprived of the use of buildings erected at the cost of the faithful, 
even by lease from municipalities. Surely nothing could be plainer 
than the intention of the Government to strike directly at the 
very existence of the French priesthood.” 


My father had many French friends mostly among the more 
intellectual clergy and writers, all of whose tendencies were in 
the liberal direction politically. Abbé Bremond (as he began to 
be called after leaving the Jesuits in 1903), Abbé Dimnet, M. 
Thureau-Dangin, who had visited us when collecting materials 
for his book on The Catholic Revival in England, M. Fonsegrive, 
Abbé Duchesne. These and other friends brought him into 
contact with a world in France other than the old and rather 
dull Legitimist families with whom my mother had certain 
inherited contacts, and whose narrowness was perhaps not 
unfairly described by George Wyndham: “apart from a vast 
arsenal of dislikes they are unconscious of the universe.” 

The English Press was assuming that all these more liberal 
Frenchmen were in favour of trusting the Government. This 
impression had been increased by the writings of Paul Sabatier, 
of which my father pointed out the inaccuracy. 

Sabatier had acted as cicerone to my father and mother in 
Italy. I remember my mother’s delight over the American 
visitor to Rome who, invited to meet him at lunch, replied, 
“No thank you. I have met Sabatier.’ My parents thought 
him worth quite a large number of meetings! But my father 
hastened to contradict the assumption that wider-minded 
Catholics, himself included, might view the French Government 
with some degree of favour. He wrote to M. Sabatier at the end 
ot 1900, 


“Many thanks for your good wishes for Christmas which we 
heartily return, to Madame Sabatier and yourself. 
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“Tam afraid that on the present French crisis we do not agree 
at all. If you remember I strongly maintained in my book 
Problems and Persons that a ‘state of war’ made it necessary 
to curtail the liberties at other times desirable for Catholics, 
_ just as Court Martial in a literal war supersedes trial by jury, 
and just as a state of siege makes it necessary for a city to suspend 
its normal life, and the normal occupations of the citizens. The 
French Government by its irreligious campaign has since 1901 
decreed what I call “a state of war’”’ against the Church, and I 
think the moral power of the papacy very valuable at such a 
time in making possibie an attitude of resistance among Catholics 
which would be difficult to maintain in the absence of any such 
influential authority. In your book you speak of ‘Catholics 
formed in the school of Newman’ as being large-minded, and 
you seem to imply that they would view the Government’s 
schemes with some favour. But in reality no one was more 
vehement than Newman against the whole campaign for dis- 
establishing religion. He hated (I can use no milder word) the 
whole animus represented by the present French Government. 
To regard his plea for breadth of mind in theology and in the 
recognition of the trend of modern science as though it were 
akin to the liberalism and rationalism of the XIXth and XXth 
centuries is to make a profound mistake. His sympathies were 
not in the least democratic, and the whole movement repre- 
sented by the Revolution of ’89 filled him with horror. He 
detested it. 

“Whether the Holy Father’s unworldly policy will prove 
to have been wise, one cannot be certain. But men like the Abbé 
Dimnet who were in favour of conciliation suspect the intentions 
of the Government, and detect its hatred of religion quite as 
clearly as the intransigeants. There may be a few Catholics who 
are the dupes of Briand and Clemenceau, but I think only very 
few. I know none and my most intimate friends know none. 

“In England opinion moves slowly, but people are beginning 
at last to see through the duplicity of the French Government 
and their friends and to recognise the hatred of God which is at 
the root of the present movement. 

“T use strong language, but there are situations which only 
strong language befits. 

“So I fear we are at opposite poles on this crisis. What the 
end will be I cannot see. But I was glad to find when I was in 
Paris this month how universally Catholics realise the profound 
hostility of the legislation to all religion.” 


It must have surprised Paul Sabatier to receive such a vehe- 
ment letter from a ‘‘ Catholic educated in the school of Newman.’”’ 
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Wilfrid Ward held that it was one of the advantages of making 
contacts with all kinds of people that you were able on occasion 
to put the case for the Catholic Church vigorously and even 
vehemently. Though he did not agree with the policy of Lacor- 
daire and Montalembert in trying to act corporately with the 
extreme Liberals, he disagreed far more strongly with the out- 
burst against them of Mgr. Gaume, who, with Louis Veuillot 
had represented the most intransigent type of Catholic : 


“We shall not convert Mazzini or Garibaldi, nor their free- 
thinking acolytes of the old or new world : we shall not extinguish 
the hatred of Catholicism in their hearts nor the thirst for place 
and profit: we shall achieve nothing in that line... . You 
who are mightier than we, you have tried : have you succeeded ? 
Have your fine speeches and learned writings and superb articles 
held back the oncoming of the Revolution by so much as an 
hour? Not with arguments will you overcome these scourges 
of God but only with prayer and penance.” 


~ 


My father would have held that, noble as seems the sentiment 
of this outburst, it contained a double-dyed error. Fr. Cuthbert, 
I think, signalises that error in his article on Wilfrid Ward : 


“He was at no pains to veil his conviction that this mutual 
understanding and the eventual new synthesis of Christian 
thought must be the work mainly of the Catholic body itself. 
The world creates problems, the Catholic Church solves them, 
was the seemingly arrogant claim which underlay his proffered 
programme of reconstruction. But the claim, which, falling 
from the lips of the ordinary controversialist, would be deemed 
mere Romish arrogance, was listened to with some measure at 
least of respect when it was uttered by one who plainly implied 
that the claim indicated not merely a right but a duty.” 


The false element in Mgr. Gaume’s pronouncement lay in the 
suggestion that prayer and penance were apparently to be 
exclusive of any attempt to approach non-Catholics, to under- 
stand their point of view and be in turn understood by them. 
Nobody could have hated more the anti-Catholic Liberalism of 
the world in which he lived than did Wilfrid Ward, but just as 
we are told in handbooks of moral theology that we must separate 
the sinner from the sin, hating the sin and loving the sinner, so 
he held that the atheist should be separated from his atheism and 
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the Liberal from his “‘ liberalism,” that in this case, too, we might 
hate the error and love the man who was in error. He did not 
believe either that the error, in the case of most of his friends 
at any rate, was.in any way wilful; and he did believe that it 
was very often the fault of Catholics themselves that had made 
it possible for such a state of mind as that of the surrounding 
non-Catholic world of his day to become common. 

His English friends said to him that his plea for the Church 
in France was vitiated by the fact that French Catholics showed 
themselves so supine and indifferent. He did not attempt to 
deny it. He explained the various reasons which had, in fact, 
put them very much at the mercy of an unscrupulous Govern- 
ment, but having put out the best case he could for them, he 
added : 


“ But, when all is said, it is difficult to avoid the impression of 
a certain lukewarmness a want of energy and organisation among 
French Catholics. The spectacle of a certain number of Bishops 
protesting, regardless of fines and imprisonment, would have 
been to most of usarefreshing one. And it would have been more 
convincing to English public opinion than any reasoned defence 
of their cause.” 


After all, in the past Catholics had been much worse than 
lukewarm. It was through their positive sinfulness that the 
Reformation had come about. No one who read history could 
deny the sometimes appalling sinfulness of Catholic societies. 
If to-day Catholics simply drew themselves aside and said: 
“ This is a wicked world, and we will not mingle with it,’’ what 
possible chance was there of the truths of the faith being offered 
to that world in such a manner as to win the man of good will, 
who after all existed ? And here comes my father’s most pro- 
found ground for disagreement with the narrower kind of Catholic, 
for he held that the vast majority of the human race were men of 
good will and in so holding he had with him St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Apart from a few relentless persecutors the mass even of un- 
believers were so chiefly because Catholics had not taken the 
trouble to meet them on their own ground and to show 
them cause for thinking that the Church really had a better 
outlook on life than their own, really had supernatural truth to 
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offerthem. Catholics, he held, must look at home for the primary 
reason why they failed to convert the world. They must begin 
again to think. For to this he returns again and again. In the 
Middle Ages Catholic thought had been active. It had been 
assimilative ; it had also been strong enough to reject anything 
poisonous in the world around while absorbing everything that 
was consonant with its own spirit. It was only by a tremendous 
effort at rebuilding their own intellectual life that Catholics 
could make themselves ready to be that great power both for 
supernatural action and for the rebuilding of civilisation which 
Wilfrid Ward was quite certain they could once more become. 
He hailed with real excitement any tendency in this direction 
on the part of Catholics. The Catholic Scientific Congresses in 
Europe were a real joy to him. He had been on the Commission 
Directrice of that of 1888. He attended the one at Fribourg 
in 1898, whence he wrote to my mother : 


“You can have no idea of the Catholic feeling of the town. 
In the High Street every single house I saw was elaborately 
decorated—as though for a royal jubilee. It is quite a different 
thing from the Paris congress of 1888, and the technical 
debates so far as I follow them are very good. It has all been 
very inspiriting and the German and Swiss element gives 
weight and gravity to the whole thing. And there seems plenty 
of breadth. 

“Tam not sorry though, that we cannot prolong our stay 
over to-morrow as I almost fear to lessen so delightful an impres- 
sion. The Bishop of Mainz has just spoken very eloquently— 
but in so curiously French a style. He walked during much of 
his speech, and represented the proud and strutting secular 
science at one moment by three steps suggestive of pompous 
conceit.” 


The sentence “‘ I almost fear to lessen so delightful an impres- 
sion ”’ is most significant. 

He would so much have liked to believe that contem- 
porary Catholic life was widely animated by zeal for learning, 
zeal for souls, width of outlook and the calm security of 
strength. 

He never wavered in his belief that both in France and in 
Italy a genuine persecution had been let loose on the Church, 
but he never felt the least inclined to think that Catholics were 
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blameless. If Liberalism was utterly false to its professions in 
taking the sword of persecution, Catholics were untrue to a much 
higher philosophy and a much holier teaching when they refused 
- to make any serious effort to understand and to convert the world 
that was persecuting them. 


GHAPIE Ree vii 
THE CASE FOR CONSERVATISM 


I. GENERAL VIEWS 


THE years between 1900 and 1914 marked the culmination of 
that Nineteenth Century outlook which was itself a transition 
between a view of society as Christian and as secular. 

A Catholic living not in an artificial isolation such as Wilfrid’s 
father had created for his family, but in the stream of the age’s 
thought could then—as now—act in one of two ways. He could 
keep his faith as a thing apart, practising its precepts, but not 
allowing it to encroach on the “real world” of thought and 
action. Or he could make a sincere attempt to let the super- 
natural outlook of Christianity so pervade him that, albeit 
mistaking sometimes its implications—for else there could be no 
practical disagreement among good Christians-—he could try to 
make it the “form’’ of his whole outlook and activity. This 
second way was especially hard in an age so dubious and shifting 
as the one the Wilfrid Wards lived in. For so much in the Nine- 
teenth Century which appeared at first helpful to the Church 
looked, on a second view, more doubtful, and then appeared yet 
again to take fresh colours of hope. Consider, for instance, 
the relation between Catholic Emancipation and _ political 
liberalism. 

To an English Catholic who is also a Liberal, a Catholic Con- 
servative appears a strange phenomenon in the light of post- 
Reformation history. Yet few knew this history better than did 
Wilfrid Ward. In his Wiseman he had traced the long despair 
of the little handful of English Catholics of ever taking part 
again in the national life, of ever being allowed by their country 
the advantages of a liberal education without sacrifice of their 
religious principles. At first view the history of the Nineteenth 
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Century appeared clear gain to the Church in England, for it had 
reversed this bitter policy of three hundred years’ standing, and 
in this reversal the Liberal Party had taken the lead. 

Many statesmen in the earlier years of the century still doubted 
the wisdom of the change which, begun, made slow but steady 
progress by repeal of the Test Acts for Parliament and for the 
Universities and Catholic Emancipation. In the days when 
he was still “the hope of the stern unbending Tories,’ Mr. 
Gladstone insisted that although Catholics should not be perse- 
cuted, they should still be penalised to the extent of a 
refusal to grant them any State advancement, a refusal to 
use public money for the payment of Catholic chaplains 
in the army, or to give any grant to Maynooth for the Education 
of the Irish Clergy. It was the duty he held of a ruler to impose 
on his subjects, as far as he could without actual persecution, the 
religion he believed to be true. 

In one of his most brilliant essays, Macaulay stigmatises this 
view and laughs at the illogicality with which Gladstone upheld 
it—-shrinking from its full implications while reluctant to 
relinquish it. 


“In our own country, for example, millions of Catholics, 
millions of Protestant Dissenters, are to be excluded from all 
power and honours. A great hostile fleet is on the sea; but 
Nelson is not to command in the Channel if in the mystery of the 
Trinity he confounds the persons. An invading army has landed 
in Kent ; but the Duke of Wellington is not to be at the head of 
our forces if he divides the substance. And after all this, Mr. 
Gladstone tells us, that it would be wrong to imprison a Jew, a 
Mussulman or a Buddhist, for a day ; because really a Govern- 
ment cannot understand these matters, and ought not to meddle 
with questions which belong to the Church. A singular theo- 
logian, indeed, this Government! So learned that it is competent 
to exclude Grotius from office for being a Semi-Pelagian, so 
unlearned that it is incompetent to fine a Hindoo peasant a 
rupee for going on a pilgrimage to Juggernaut.” 


There is obviously a problem here. Liberalism in England had 
done great incidental good to Catholicism. It was the Liberals 
who had won emancipation for Catholics against the opposition 
of the Conservatives. Within the Conservative ranks there was 
still a hearty hatred of the Church. Yet Wilfrid Ward held that 
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no real alliance was possible with liberalism, which was always 
and everywhere incurably secularist. Liberals, of course, were 
not necessarily, or even preponderantly, atheist. The Liberal 
Party had a strong nonconformist section. But liberalism stood 
for the separation of politics and religion, the relegation of reli- 
gion to the private life of the individual. It had secured emanci- 
pation for Catholics, not from any desire to help the Church 
(still less from any conviction that religion would be the gainer), 
but from the general principle that religion was a private affair 
with which Governments should not concern themselves. To 
hold that religion was a matter between the soul and God was 
simply to bow God out of public life and produce the totally 
secular state. Macaulay marked in fact only a half-way house 
for the Liberal ideal. Mill and Bentham more frankly identified 
political liberalism with religious liberalism which became 
atheism. Sydney Smith wrote of giving freedom to Catholics 
as if it were throwing a bone to a dog. . 

One passage in Macaulay is especially interesting in view of 
what was to come. It was not the business of the State, he said, 
to enforce any form of religious belief, but he left it open to the 
State to teach some form to its children. 


‘““We consider the primary end of Government as a purely 
temporal end, the protection of the persons and property of 
Ten ae 


Yet 


‘“The education of the people conducted on those principles 
of morality which are common to all forms of Christianity is 
highly valuable as a means of promoting the main object for 
which Government exists and is on this ground well deserving 
the attention of rulers.” 


Here he assumes as axiomatic the principles of Christian mor- 
ality, while he thinks of the Church, that greatest work of God 
living with its own profound life, unbreakable and untamable 
by the world, as a mere appanage of civil government. 

It did not take many years for the State to free herself entirely 
from this idea of a necessary, carefully measured degree of 
Christianity. While it was liberal in 1829 to emancipate Catholics, 
it was liberal in 1906 to refuse them the education they wanted 
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for their children. At both points Nineteenth Century liberalism 
was perfectly true to its own principles. 

In what way and to what extent could Conservatives maintain 
that their own principles were better for Christianity and civilisa- 
tion? It would seem a wild paradox, yet I believe it is true to 
say that England retained more of the medieval vitality after 
the Reformation than did the rest of Europe. Secure in her 
position of isolation, she was not weakened and devastated by 
war to the same extent as other countries. Her nationality was 
a more recent growth and held in it much of the inspiration of a 
religion ; indeed, it was mingled with religion in the national 
Church. In the long run the fact that this Church represented 
a diminished Christianity must make itself felt, but at first the 
positive values that it contained were a source of strength and 
vitality in the life of the nation and became welded into one 
thing with its developing national consciousness. 

The religion, too, was bound up with the culture. It is not 
for nothing that the most exquisite example of the English 
language that was growing to its full stature in this age was the 
English Bible. A whole nation was nurtured on the Word of 
God and at the same time on the greatest of English classics, 
It is hard to exaggerate the etfect of this on national life and 
national culture. It created a real unity, it was for many genera- 
tions a profound source of vitality. 

It must be remembered, too, that if not with the absolute 
simplicity of a primitive people, yet English society down to 
the end of the Eighteenth Century was simple and homogeneous. 
It was a rural society based on the family, uniform in its structure 
to which religion and social values easily imparted a simple yet 
profound culture. 

Leplay, the French sociologist, visiting England as late as 
1836, was impressed, says Christopher Dawson, “ by the stability 
of the social organism. . . . It was not simply the strength of 
family life and the home, but the way in which a whole culture 
and social order had been built up on these foundations. Else- 
where in those households that he studied so devotedly in the 
six volumes of his Ouvriers Européens, he had seen family life 
that was as strong, or stronger, from a moral and economic 
point of view, but nowhere else was it the centre of the 
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national culture and polity to the same extent as it was in 
England.” 1 

Christopher Dawson, in his very striking essay, ‘‘ The World 
Crisis and the English Tradition,’ goes on to trace the influence 
of all this on English art and letters. Instead of a dual culture, 
that of the peasants and that of the great cities, England has shown 
a single one, and poets like Herrick and Herbert and Vaughan, 
‘‘intense pietists’’ like Cowper and the Wesleys, “ the solid 
traditionalism of Dr. Johnson, the great portrait painters and the 
late Georgian school of architecture and decoration ’’ all are 
embedded in the English tradition and belong to the peaceful 
manor house and the village and parish church of rural England. 
The manor houses provided also ‘‘ the permanent cadves from 
which the administrators and the servants of the State were 
recruited,’ and whatever the faults of this class, it seems to 
Mr. Dawson that ‘the plutocracy of the industrialist order 
actually costs the country more than did the old ruling class, 
while it is decidedly inferior to the latter from the non-economic 
point of view, as an organ of national culture.”’ 

This is the background for the case for Conservatism as it was 
seen by Wilfrid Ward. The only question to be asked is how far 
did it still apply by his date ? Some would hold that the break- 
up of this old England with its culture and its values dated from 
the first introduction of machinery or from the enclosure of the 
commons. Yet even the enclosures, Dawson reminds us, were 
in another aspect ‘ the last stage of the peasant’s long battle 
for the Plough against the Waste’”’; while it may well be said 
that the case against machinery is in reality only a case against 
its misuse by the industrialist. For by the beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century a second and distinct society (if so it can 
be called) was growing up alongside that of rural England. 
The industrialism of the big cities was creating a second England 
which at first simply grew beside but entirely separate from the 
first, later appeared to merge with it, and at length destroyed it. 

To the older England belonged home life, agriculture and the 
religion that still survived in the Church of England. To the 
latter, urban life, Jingoism and the conquest of man by the 
machine. 


1 Enquiries into Religion and Culture, pp. 36-7. 
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Living outside it to-day, Christopher Dawson sees the pros- 
perity of Nineteenth Century England as ‘“ due to a working 
compromise between ’’ two societies and two traditions, “a 
compromise which was essentially unstable, since it concealed 
latent contradictions.’’ Living inside this compromise, this 
period of transition, it was certain that a man of conservative 
temperament would cling to all that was best in the old order 
and hope still to preserve it, while failing perhaps to see how 
far it was already crumbling, or to distinguish the contradictions 
contained in the ‘‘ working compromise.”’ 

“As to our theological discussion,’’ my father writes in one 
of his letters to Lord Hugh Cecil, “it is curious that while I 
find you on the whole convincing in politics, I find you most 
unconvincing on these other questions.’’ Lord Hugh suggests 
the reason that in politics they have the same, in religion quite 
different, first principles. 

Yet I doubt if it was really so much a question of first prin- 
ciples that drew my father to Lord Hugh in politics and separated 
him politically from one much closer to him in religion—G,. K. 
Chesterton. It was rather the question of what were the facts 
to which those principles must be applied. Chesterton wrote 
interesting studies of both Conservatives, whom he found akin 
to John Stuart Mill in their tendency to “ the strong simplicities 
of individualism and a certain cold deference and distrust as 
regards the State.’’ He said of Wilfrid Ward that in any dis- 
cussion on “‘ the industrial agony of our time, the word contract 
was the central pillar of his mind.” Both Cecil and Ward, 
Chesterton concluded, belonged rather to the age of Mill than 
to their own, and he judged that earlier age to be in many ways 
a better one. But he raised the question of whether the principles 
of Conservatism as held by Wilfrid Ward could, in fact, be 
applied to the world he was living in. 

“‘ Conservatism,” wrote Chesterton, “ (unlike Toryism) fails 
in having no instrument for extreme cases; no weapon for 
desperate occasions. As long as affections are fairly undisturbed 
and social ideals fairly unanimous, it is true that it is better to 
go forward, but to go forward slowly. But in danger, all men 
must become simple ; and it is possible for crises to come in the 
history of a nation when compromise is the craziest of all courses, 
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and when nothing is practical but idealism. Such a crisis 
was before France in 1783. Such a crisis is before England 
now.” ! 

Here there is no fundamental difference of principles, but a 
very fundamental difference on the matter of fact. Was Eng- 
land still a society which held together, which retained its social 
and cultural ideals, in which the good remained much greater 
than the evil? Or had Industrialism already destroyed that 
society, leaving only a husk ? Had Robespierre, as Chesterton 
claimed, really been a Conservative, and was there again a 
crisis calling for a revolution ? 

I doubt if Wilfrid Ward could under any circumstances have 
seen revolution as a Conservative act! Granted that there was 
much he did not advert to, both of economic ills and Marxian 
idealism on the one hand, and of class selfishness on the other, 
it remains that his fundamental belief was that reforms could 
only be accomplished by a gradual process and that the structure 
of society in England was fundamentally sound and must 
therefore remain unimpaired. 

He expressed his Conservative principles in the extremest 
possible form in articles in the Dublin Review, claiming as his 
own: “That very attitude . . . which is the vatson d’étre of 
Conservatism—the sense that drastic change is in itself an 
evil, and that any change should be undertaken only in virtue 
of unquestionable evils and on behalf of a gain which is 
clearaa- 

This should be read in connection with another article on 
“The Functions of Prejudice’’* which maintains that any 
social polity has, like the Church, stores within it of accumulated 
wisdom. The Conservatives, the “stupid party,” by their 
opposition to all change, are unconsciously acting a wise part 
and preserving those stores which the advocates of easy change 
would throw away. As the Church holds on to divine truth, 
so must society hold human truth and inherited values and 
traditions. 

Then, too, he had a conviction that reforms could only come 


1 Dublin Review, October, 1912. 
2 Ibid., July, 1909. 
3 Jbid., January, 1906. 
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about by a gradual process. He liked to quote the saying that 
Fox 


“ Undid reform by lauding revolution 
Till cobblers cried: ‘ God save the constitution !’ ”’ 


He was, in fact, a profound believer in the English Constitu” 
tion, and he thought that within its framework could be found 
space for all necessary reforms. It was the duty of the Conserva- 
tive Party to undertake these reforms and he believed it was their 
will. 

He took, Chesterton says, “ the party label with some serious- 
ness’ ; but even while he did so, he advanced the claim that the 
party man of to-day ought to be like the “‘ sound party man ”’ 
of Burke’s day and not the obedient machine that he was fast 
becoming. A party should represent a union based on principles 
held in common. 

“The self-respecting party man,’ he wrote, “is before all 
things a man of principle. Principles must lead to parties in 
those who share them; and principle must also lead the indi- 
vidual, in exceptional cases, to dissent from his party.”’ 

Thus in politics as in religion he could never have been the 
complete party man. Yet in politics as in religion he pleaded 
for loyalty to leaders, the sinking of the personal viewpoint in 
small and unimportant matters, in order to secure an orderly 
advance and progress on lines consonant with the principles on 
which all were agreed. 


II, APPLICATIONS. TO THE PAST 


The most remarked of my father’s political articles were those 
which centred in a personality. This arose partly from the 
delight he always took in seeing how men’s minds worked, 
partly from the special opportunity it gave of applying philo- 
sophy to the political scene. Three living statesmen and two 
dead ones especially engaged his attention. As his articles on 
Balfour, Wyndham and Lord Hugh Cecil all formed part of the 
movement of contemporary politics, it is perhaps better to say 
something first of those on John Stuart Mill and Disraeli, although 
they were written much later than the Balfour article. 

Studies of the dead did not awaken the bitter feelings always 
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evoked by contemporary politics, but they revealed unexpected 
affinities and roused especial interest in the older generation who 
still remained as living witnesses of a not so remote past. 

Wilfrid enjoyed proving that Mill was a far greater man than 
was admitted at this time. 


‘““T have read with exquisite pleasure,’’ Sir Edward Russell 
wrote to him, “‘ your article on John Stuart Mill in the Quarterly 
Review. There is only one other man who could have done it as 
well. I beg at the risk of personal intrusion to offer you my 
thanks. Thorough-going admirers of the great John Stuart Mill 
have become rare, and may commune.” He then singled out 
various points in the article, adding in many cases corroboration 
from his own knowledge. 

“T enjoyed your references to his candid treatment of oppo- 
nents’ cases, and of his actual evacuation of positions to which 
he had in his writings committed himself. A strong thing often 
said of him was that he put what he differed from better than it 
was put by those who believed in it.” i 


Such intellectual candour was the quality that most strongly 
awakened my father’s admiration. 

Chesterton discovered ‘‘ the paradox that [Ward] was a Tory 
who seemed the more ancestral and historical for having many of 
the characteristics of the old radicalism. His admiration for Mill 
was something more than a taste in literature or even a scientific 
relish for lucidity.” 

I think my father would have claimed for much of Mill’s 
outlook a flavour of Toryism—but surely the fact is that real 
people and party labels have little correspondence! Wilfrid 
was especially fascinated by the steady progress towards religious 
orthodoxy of “ the saint of rationalism ’’ as Gladstone had styled 
him. He cared also very much for the clarity of thought and 
expression which made it possible to agree or differ, realising 
at each step exactly where one stood. He rejected Balfour’s 
complaint of a “thim lucidity’”’: such a criticism, he held, 
arose partly from a false view of philosophic discussion, which 
had come in with Green and the Germans and been greatly 
exaggerated by their disciples. 


‘Dim, half-expressed intuitions of deep truths commanded 
respect. Clearness was supposed to mean that the mind moved 
on a plane far below the highest problems. Philosophy itself 
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became largely a faith though illustrated and developed by reason. 
The new attitude, which still largely survives, issued in its best 
exponents in some very suggestive and powerful thought. But 
in the rank and file it had grave disadvantages. The common 
measure of minds to which Mill and his contemporaries had 
appealed in their dialectics, was disregarded, and no satisfactory 
test distinguishing seer from charlatan was substituted. A subtle 
contempt became the average critic’s weapon of attack in place 
of the frank debates of an earlier day. The critic posed as a 
specialist, addressing outsiders on subjects in which no consensus 
of specialists was in point of fact attainable. Criticism became 
very unperceiving, and was often shielded from being itself in 
turn fatally criticised by being wholly unintelligible, or at least 
by using as a loophole for escape an ambiguity which made not 
worth while any strenuous pursuit of views which, if run to earth, 
would be disavowed. Something startling, something new, or 
something indefinable, was needed to satisfy or at least to please 
the palate of a somewhat jaded generation. What was quite 
clear and generally persuasive was 7pso facto discredited, as not 
only shallow but unworthy of being said at all. The antithesis 
to the ways and manners of Mill was complete. The old pains- 
taking discussion in which you had first to prove your own 
capacity by restating an opponent’s case and thus showing that 
you understood it, was no longer thought of. The critics of 
whom I speak were too often incapable of it. But they absolved 
themselves from all risk of detection by disparaging such a 
procedure as a descent from the heights on which alone true 
philosophic contemplation was possible.” 1 


On the political side Wilfrid found the Political Economy 
“a great book,” and Representative Government “a really power- 
ful piece of political philosophy which has been weighed and not 
found wanting by thinkers of many different political creeds.”’ 

He admitted a “ certain want of virility and lack of imagina- 
tion,” and gave a brief analysis of certain defects engendered 
by Mill’s peculiar education. Yet he concluded with the prophecy 
that 


“another generation as strenuous as Mill’s own, will place the 
moral virtues of his intellect very high and will reinstate his 
reputation. As we dwell on him we cannot conjure up the full 
picture of the hero or the great man who is born, not made. 
Much that was born was killed early by his onesided training. 
Nearly all had to be made. But he was taught early how to 


1“ John Stuart Mill”’ in Men and Matiers, pp. 196-7. 
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make; and we see him taking infinite and pathetic pains to 
recover artificially much that was irretrievably lost. One echoes 
his own sad words, ‘I never was a boy. I never learnt to play 
cricket. It is better to let Nature have her own way.’ ”’ + 


John Morley’s was the only other pen to which Sir Edward 
Russell would have entrusted his hero, And another Liberal 
critic, ‘‘ Jack ’’ Seely (now Lord Mottistone), felt the same, 


“T read your article in the Quarterly,” he wrote, “and it 
filled me with joy. It should be entitled ‘ The Decline and Fall 
of the Cocksure School.’ 

“You ought to be the historian of that wonderful sequence 
of events in the regions of literary and scientific discovery which 
has annihilated those miserable mid-Victorian barbarians who 
tried to rob the world of hope and faith. 

“This will be the most belated congratulation on your really 
brilliant article, but believe me, it is not the less sincere.”’ 


John Bailey wrote of the Russell letter : 


“It is always a pleasure when one has written anything to 
find that it has interested people who really know the subject : 
and few people can have had that sort of pleasure more often 
than you.” 


A more vivid contrast could hardly have been found than Mill 
and Disraeli, and nothing could mark it better than the account 
given in Sir Edward Russell’s letter of Mill’s first speech in the 
House of Commons and the eye-witness’s description of Disraeli’s 
quoted in the second article : 


“No one who did not hear it can realise the startling, the 
engrossing, the unprecedented effect, during delivery, of [Mill’s] 
first important speech—that on posterity, apropos of the coal 
measures. The House came suddenly under a spell. The speech 
was like nothing they had heard before. Lucid, daring, what 
seemed paradoxical ; with an effect of inspiration: of a sort to 
be silent after : it made you want to go away and think yourself 
out of the unexpected, previously inconceivable, intellectual 
glamour.” 


The notes on the Disraeli speech were accompanied by a 
sketch inscribed “‘ Disraeli, a little dandy Jew, looks about 18.” 


““ He began with all the confidence of a bully to claim indulgence 
for his first attempt. Then said a few words to O’Connell about 


1 «¢ John Stuart Mill’? in Men and Matters, p. 199. 
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his rambling speech. ‘ But I’ll spare the honourable and learned 
gent’s feelings.’ (Laughter.) From this time he tried to do the 
orator so very much that roars of laughter ended a sentence 
begun amid coughs and groans... lastly he hooted to be 
heard above the noise ‘Though you won’t hear me now, the 
time will come when I will make you hear me.’ So much for 
him.” 


The same contrast held in the attitude of the two men 
to success, social or political. 


“ Self is nothing,’ my father writes of Mill, “ the great cause of 
working for mankind everything. He cared nothing for mere 
fame. He would not have his picture painted. He declined a 
visit at Avignon from the Princess Royal (the future German 
Empress). He shunned society which would have féted him 
gladly. He had indeed very deep down a dislike of the luxuries 
and the flattery attending on a great social position.” 


Whereas Disraeli 


“ loved a gathering of the English aristocracy, and I have some- 
times thought that the high place which its countenance occupied 
in his ideal of his own success, his strong feeling for it as ranking 
high among great things—so far as he believed anything to be 
great at all—had something to do with his eventually gaining its 
goodwill in spite of unpromising antecedents. He wooed our 
aristocracy long and persistently ; he touched its heart. He won 
and even vanquished it at last.”’ 


Of this article Hallam Tennyson wrote : 


“ Best thanks for your brilliant account of Dizzy. Although I 
hate the poisoned shafts more than you do, I think yours is the 
best summary of Dizzy’s character I have read.” 


I think very few biographers have entered with equal zest 
into depicting two personalities as profoundly contrasted as 
Mill and Disraeli. Partly this was, as Chesterton says, that 
“he was so full of this disinterested imagination of the bio- 
grapher that even his short journalistic sketches were model 
biographies.” 

Perhaps this kind of imagination involves what I am sure was 
true in his case, a reaching out of sympathy to its object wherever 
that sympathy can catch hold. Disraeli’s love of splendour 
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chiefly amused him and confirmed his feeling that the Jew was 
at bottom a sceptic : 


“ T would add the suggestion that there is something in external 
grandeur which appeals to a sceptical mind. Whatever is or is 
not real, the show is there, and it is real for the sceptic himself. 
So far as it meets his eye, it exists for him. Whatever is or is not 
truly great, this at least is grand to look at and stimulating to the 
senses and fancy. I have known several cases in which the taste 
of the unsophisticated and simple mind in this respect is shared 
—albeit more moderately—by the sceptic. To the simple mind 
it is all overwhelmingly real, while to the sceptic it is more 
certainly real than anything else, for at least it appears and makes 
a great show, which the unseen does not.”’ 4 


But he went beyond this to an examination of Dizzy’s career 
and an analysis of the elements that met in it, which led him to 
conclude against Lord Cromer’s estimate of Dizzy as a mere 
self-seeker and opportunist. He showed.how actually Disraeli 
had never changed the political convictions with which he started, 
how he cared for ideas and ideals of the State and the Empire 
to a degree incompatible with the behaviour of the mere 
opportunist. 


‘““ The thoroughgoing opportunist is a trimmer. He is the anti- 
thesis to the man of ideas. And the author of Coningsby and 
Sybil was pre-eminently a man of ideas. 

“ Disraeli’s political seriousness and earnestness is, I think, 
the true problem, not his sincerity. Sincerity is sometimes 
understood to mean frankness. If so, he was the most sincere 
of politicians. It is his own naked avowals that fame was his 
chief object that have put weapons into Lord Cromer’s hands. 
Political sincerity may again mean consistency. If so, Disraeli 
has a strong case—stronger than that of his two chief opponents, 
Peel and Gladstone—each of whom can be charged with at least 
two famous reversals of their own policy. But sincerity may also 
mean depth and seriousness. How deeply and how seriously do 
public objects, which we genuinely desire, move us ? How deep 
is their force as motives? ... 

“. . . Life was to Disraeli always something of a drama in 
which he meant to play a prominent part—a pictorial procession 
of great men, among whom he meant to be conspicuous. He 
had a touch of megalomania, and a touch of the theatrical. 


1 « John Stuart Mill”’ in Men and Matters, p. 21. 
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Without for a moment saying that his conception of life was 
immoral, I think it is true to say that it was somewhat non- 
moral. His immediate aims grew far larger and less personal 
after he had attained success; he concentrated on important 
public objects and conceived a great policy of Imperialism ; 
but his dramatic way of viewing life never left him. It was 
an unalterable trait in his mental character.” 1 


In writing to my father a letter appreciative of his Disraeli 
article, Austen Chamberlain gave his own view : 


“ As a boy I never heard Dizzy well spoken of. The sincere, 
intelligent and actively radical middle-class connection in which 
I lived, all regarded him as a humbug and a pestilent humbug 
at that. They could detect no underlying principle or settled 
corpus of doctrine and aims. He was an adventurer and a very 
vulgar one. 

“T have long since—tho’ I will admit grudgingly and reluc- 
tantly—changed my view of him. There was more consistency 
at bottom in his career than in Mr. Gladstone’s. Was there really 
less sincerity ? He spoke out great political truths in years when 
no one remarked them, when they brought no popularity and 
no reputation. He was a Tory Democrat from the first to the 
last. You acknowledge up to a point the sincerity, the natural- 
ness, of his Imperialism. Was his action on the Reform Bill 
less in harmony with his past, less a part of his natural creed ? 
I think not. He combined ideas which had not in his genera- 
tion been combined in one man or one party. Hence the surprise, 
the wonder and the distrust. But stripped of their oriental 
flummery, their tinsel and stage jewellery, the ideas were true 
and there was no inconsistency between them. And the curious 
thing is that the combination is essentially English from Chatham 
to Chamberlain—if I may say so; and when preached by a great 
man has always in the long run won acceptance. If we ever had 
a really democratic party permeated and elevated by strong 
Imperial ideals I believe it would carry all before it. For the 
mass of our people are both Imperial and democratic but the 
fates provide that they must be governed by a party; and 
whilst one party is Imperial but not democratic, the other is 
democratic but not Imperial. 

‘The present Salisbury once said to me ‘ The worst of Dizzy 
was that he was such a liar,’ repeating I imagine his father’s 
judgment and I fear a true one. But the man had courage, 
conviction, insight and imagination. The more I read of him 
the bigger I think him.”’ 


1 « John Stuart Mill” in Men and Matters, pp. 51-3. 
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III. CONTEMPORARY APPLICATIONS 


All the elements in Wilfrid Ward’s conservatism came out 
during the fiscal crisis of 1903 and the years that followed. They 
were expressed in two articles, one of which he re-published in 
Len Personal Studies. 

It will be remembered that Joseph Chamberlain without 
previous consultation with his party suddenly started a cam- 
paign for fiscal reform which was ardently taken up by a great 
number of Unionists. Some, on the other hand, of the best 
brains of the party were convinced free-traders, for whom this 
sudden movement of a change of fiscal policy was an absolute 
bombshell. They called upon Balfour to repudiate Chamber- 
lain while the tariff reformers demanded a wholehearted support 
of him. Neither of these demands did Balfour meet, and he 
incurred reproaches from both sides for failing to lead the party, 
sitting on the fence or alternatively yielding too much to one or 
other group. 

My father held that far from weakness or indecision, Balfour’s 
attitude at this time indicated consummate statesmanship and 
was the only possible means by which the party could have 
remained strong or even survived. He defended his view in 
an article entitled ‘“‘ A Political Fabius Maximus,’ and this 
*‘Fabian’”’ idea of Balfour’s character became the favourite 
defence by his admirers and was constantly used then and 
later. 

“Can you really,” Lord Hugh Cecil, however, wrote, “ call 
the Unionist party a strong party ? Mixing metaphors, I should 
call it an eviscerated ruin.” 

Politics, unlike religion, stale so quickly that I have been 
surprised to find how interesting the article still remains. This, 
of course, is partly owing to the personal element. 


“You pursue,” John Bailey wrote to him of another political 
study, “‘ with your usual success, that interesting quest of traits, 
especially significant ones, in the characters of great men... 
we lunched with [Arthur Balfour] and Miss Balfour the other 
day . . . and he was in wonderful form talking of all sorts of 
subjects, History and Literature, Dryden, Burke, Macaulay, 
Marlboro’ and Napoleon, Lord Salisbury and Castlereagh, etc., 
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etc., etc. Amongst others you will not be surprised to hear 
that he spoke of W.W. and very warmly indeed.”’ 


The intimacy between two men whose minds met on so many 
sides, literary and philosophical as well as political, gave Wilfrid 
the opportunity for an all-round view of his subject. But it not 
unnaturally led those not in agreement on the issue to cavil. 

“ T have read the article,’ wrote Lord Hugh Cecil, ‘‘ and admire 
it much. It is a brilliant speech for the defence. Yet if I were 
a juryman my verdict would still be “ Guilty.’ ”’ 

Professor Stewart of Dalhousie University wrote an apprecia- 
tion of my father after his death, in which the main criticism 
was that he tended too much to admire as statesmen those whom 
he liked as friends. He instanced the fact that Wilfrid believed 
George Wyndham to be a greater statesman than Mr. Gladstone. 
That instance, and the Fabius Maximus article show alike what 
I believe to have been the truer account: that Wilfrid seldom 
had a strong friendship with anyone who was not a Conservative. 
The union of principle that he deemed the essence of a great party 
was with him almost essential also for friendship. Hence it 
became easy for him to defend the views of his friends because 
they were already his own views. 

On the Tariff Reform issue the position was unusual and his 
own ideas not fully developed. And this very fact strengthened 
his belief in Balfour’s Conservative statesmanship. For one of 
his chief objections to Chamberlain’s behaviour was the sud- 
denness of the whole thing. 


“The first obvious duty was to plead that we should think, 
examine, discriminate before we decide, instead of deciding in a 
complex matter before it is thought out at all. Yet the multi- 
tude loves to be addressed in tones loud and positive. Well- 
balanced thought ever seems to it a shadow. Strong statements 
mean strength ; guarded statements weakness.”’ 


Hence Chamberlain had won the reputation of a strong man 
and a leader, but he had not in fact thought out his own position, 
or gone into the facts on which the question must be based. 


“He gave us all the rhetoric, all the personal influence, all 
the party enthusiasm which were wanted to carry out a policy 
so matured as to be thoroughly workable ; and when his soldiers 
were all at fever heat and ready for the fray, they found it was 
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not time to fight, for the field of campaign was not yet adequately 
surveyed. He aroused party feeling and gave the signal for 
strife not only before his colleagues had agreed that the war was 
wise and practical, but before he himself had seen how it could 
be carried on.” 


Balfour, Wilfrid held, by his “‘ Fabian policy of delay” gave 
time for feelings to cool and for this examination of possibilities 
to be made even tardily. 


“And probably, after a survey of all things on earth and in 
heaven, one little corner will be found for substantial improve- 
ment which is immediately practicable and wise. Thus to 
combine a wide and daring speculative activity and sympathy 
with cautious and very limited action is in the circumstances the 
height of statesmanship. It is the dictate of the spirit of Edmund 
Burke—of jealous loyalty to the Constitution and zeal for reform. 
Yet limited action is obviously but a faint shadow of daring 
thought. Thus those who ignore the true modus operandi in 
politics or theology will ever regard the wise as poltroons.”’ 


The “or theology ”’ is interesting. For in the article Wilfrid 
drew a parallel in which the Tariff Reformers were like eager 
reformers in the Church, the Free Traders who erected Free Trade 
into a dogma like aged and obscurantist theologians who 
rejected the very shadow of novelty, while Balfour was the wise 
ruler who (as it might be the Pope) deprecated sudden change 
that might endanger truth, but admitted and even welcomed 
cautious reform. 

This theological parallel seemed to scandalise Lord Hugh as 
putting party loyalty on too high a level. 


“A party,” he wrote, “is only a convenient mechanism for 
serving the public. ... There are more ways than one of 
attaining the public objects for which the Unionist Party is 
useful. Even if that Party collapsed altogether, the only result 
would be that the Liberal Party would divide, and a moderate 
Liberalism would arise which would be to me at least as acceptable 
as Unionism.”’ 


My father agreed that the theological parallel must not be 
pushed too far, but a moderate liberalism would have been to 
him most unacceptable. Yet at the same time he distinctly 
annoyed the ‘“‘ whole-hoggers ”’ (as the extreme Tariff Reformers 
were Called) by his insistent plea for the retention in the party 
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of Free Traders like Lord Hugh Cecil, made both in this article 
and in one in the Dublin called ‘‘ Politics and Party.’’ Of the 
reference to this subject in the Fabius Maximus article, Henry 
Butcher wrote : 

“The case you make for the H.C. type of man appeals to me 
with irresistible force. I criticise it rather from the point of view 
of the rank-and-filer in the party organisation. That does not 
impair its worth in the eyes of the silent thinking man whom we 
are too apt to forget. And I rejoice that you have written the 
article, for it will set more men thinking.” 

It certainly did, as the correspondence about it shows. But 
while there was very general agreement as to the ability of the 
article, there was little as to the facts that had inspired it. Was 
Balfour a Free Trader who had been reluctantly pushed into 
Tariff Reform by Chamberlain? Was he a Moderate Tariff 
Reformer who had achieved his aims in the party and succeeded 
in modifying the whole-hog policy ? Was he a mere opportunist 
or a great statesman ? 

“Your estimate of A.J.B. fills me with perennial amaze- 
ment,” wrote Balfour’s cousin, Lord Hugh Cecil. 

“Tt is a fine piece of psychological analysis,” said George 


Wyndham. 
“You have got a wonderful insight into the course of events 
and Arthur’s relation to them,’ Miss Balfour wrote. ‘I hope 


other people will admire your article as much as I do. It seems 
to me about the best ever written on him. I shall like to see 
what notice the Sfectator takes of it.” 

The editor of that periodical wrote : 


“T hope that in the end I may turn out to be wrong about 
Balfour and you right, but honestly I can see no indication 
favourable to your view. I think of my text in St. John: ‘ He 
that biddeth him God-speed is a partaker of his evil deeds.’ 
Mr. Balfour distinctly bade Mr. Chamberlain God-speed in 
1903, and to my mind has been doing it ever since. I admit Mr. 
Balfour’s long-headedness, but fear it has been used for the 
undoing of the Unionist Free Traders.” 


A letter from one prominent Tariff Reformer is of curious 
interest : 


“T think you have made out a most interesting exegesis, as 
on public form. All the same, I am inclined to think the con- 
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version was effected in the Moslem method, by fire and sword, 
rather than by the dry light of reason. Brutally, he funked 
SOG 

“The truth is that the Free Trade party had made such a 
mess of things, and were so certain to increase the muddle, that 
at all costs they must be got out, and for that holy purpose I 
have swallowed Tariff Reform, and would swallow almost 
anything. And that, I think, is the real apology for A.J.B. To 
my mind it is good enough, but to recognise consistency or even 
development—no, not even your admirable dialectic can make 
me do that. 

“T think it is all wrong, and one may as well own up to one’s 
conscience and, as now, to a private confessor.” 


George Peel, himself steadily Free Trade, held that Balfour “ in 
substance favoured’”’ Tariff Reform,’ while Lord Hugh Cecil 
was equally convinced that Balfour was at heart and by convic- 
tion a Free Trader. 

Sending the Balfour article to George Wyndham, Wilfrid 
wrote : 


“T want when the occasion comes to try and point a moral 
in your case as I have in that of the Prime Minister. But a 
personal article needs a good opportunity or else it risks vul- 
garity. ... 1 think the time will come when everyone will 
look on your term of office in Ireland as a splendid fragment. I 
hear now often how Catholics regret your departure.”’ 


The man in contemporary politics with whom Wilfrid’s 
alliance was closest and most continuous was George Wyndham. 
The two men were alike not merely in both loving philosophy 
and being interested in politics, but also in a determination to 
philosophise about their politics. A letter from George Wyndham 
in the earlier days of their friendship is very characteristic : 


‘““T have been inside a good many machines ; the Army, Irish 
Office, Colonial Expansion, Fleet Street, literary coteries, and 
now, inside and of another office ; and no doubt such experience 
affects me. The multiplicity of the parts defying philosophic 
comprehension, and the dead weight of each dragging down 
individual energy, drive home the lesson that no individual, or 
race, or age, or movement, embracing many nations, and some 
centuries, is likely to give a decisive cant to the direction of 
development or even to reconcile any considerable number of 
divergent forces. But this does not daunt me; I see the uni- 
versal Flux ; but I believe in the Choric Dance.” 
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Irish affairs and Wilfrid’s appreciation of his friend’s character 
have been described in Chapters III and IV. The first fight 
they were to fight together after those sad days was that of 
Christian education. 

The Education Bill, introduced by the Liberal Government 
in 1906, had in its religious aspect awakened strong opposition 
both from Catholics and Anglicans. Wilfrid wrote on it in the 
July number of the Dublin entitling his article ‘‘ Denomination- 
alism and the Education Bill.”’ 

The principle of the Bill in regard to religion was to abolish 
denominationalism and reduce all religious teaching to the lowest 
common denominator of all religious bodies—to be known as 
“simple Bible teaching.”’ Since this was in its essence non- 
conformity the amazement and annoyance of the noncon- 
formusts at finding it did not please other religious bodies was a 
little comic. ‘‘ The religious teaching,’’ my father wrote, “ given 
under these restrictions is not recognisable by Catholics as some- 
thing which can include Catholicism. There may be a common 
Christianity, but there is no such thing in the English world as 
a common Catholicism.” 

His article was a defence of the denominational principle in 
education as making both for strength and ultimately for greater 
width than vague undenominational teaching. In education 
strength must come first. 


“The practical alternative in early youth,” he wrote, ‘to a 
certain narrowness of view is a want of depth and strength. It 
is just this strength of religion and its depth as a principle of 
action which it is so important to instil early. Greater width of 
view and the comprehension of different standpoints may be 
gained later by those who are fitted to think on such subjects. 
Introduced earlier they may kill religion as a principle of action.” 


But not only does religion gain as a principle of action by being 
taught in a definite way, it also becomes a principle of culture. 


“A merely cosmopolitan education is rightly held to miss 
imparting just those qualities which give the highest culture in 
any one nationality, just as a man who writes ten languages 
will be a master of style in none. The perfection of taste and 
knowledge will only come with a more complete surrender to the 
culture of one nation than is compatible with an impartial cos- 

I.R. DD 
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mopolitanism. The width of experience which cosmopolitanism 
implies is in itself most valuable, but it is not to be desired at 
such a cost. Moreover, it is gained more naturally and more 
advantageously by one who has first acquired the tastes and 
culture proper to his own land.”’ } 


He did not deny the dangers of a denominationalism that might 
become sectarian, just as an exclusively English education might 
become provincial. “‘Sectarianism is the moral fault resulting 
from the intellectual perversities of provincialism.”’ 

But still, ‘‘ Just as cosmopolitanism is the cure for provin- 
dalism, but not a substitute for patriotism, so wide knowledge 
and experience are the cure for sectarianism, but not a substitute 
for loyal adherence to a man’s own creed.”’ 

This article was never reprinted—and, indeed, the latter half 
of it was too technical a discussion of the provisions of the Bill 
to be of permanent interest. But the first half remains of value, 
and it ends with what must have specially impressed him so 
soon after the blow struck at Ireland by the Conservative failure 
in the matter of a national university. 


“It was inspiring,’ he wrote, “to see the representatives 
of Catholic Ireland coming forward as a united phalanx in 
opposing the Second Reading . . . the performance of duty had 
here something of the heroic in it. If the Catholic schools are 
saved for England, it will be largely owing to the loyalty of the 
Irish, who did what was once more often done in the House of 
Commons than it is at present—placed principle and religion 
above mere party considerations.” 


One Education Bill followed another in these years—none 
acceptable to Catholics. J remember a tremendous meeting of 
protest at the Albert Hall in 1908 concluded by the singing of 
“ Faith of our Fathers.”’ 

Letters from George Wyndham assert the determination of 
the Church of England to fight the Bill, and of himself to be in 
the front of the fight. He specially feared any sort of compromise 
in which by “contracting out”’ of the National system, the 
Church schools should be made content with a fixed grant for 
their maintenance. 

“The cost of education,”’ he wrote, “‘ has increased, is increas- 
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ing and will increase. Any grant fair now might be grotesquely 
unfair later on.” 


“T am deeply concerned,”’ he wrote to Wilfrid in November 
1908, “ over the so-called Education Compromise. It makes 
me sad to feel how remote I am from my countrymen and how 
remote they are—with all their excellent qualities—from the 
rudiments of philosophic thought. It is dear of them to jump 
at a compromise ; but silly to jump before looking. They will 
look afterwards. They will look back and say ‘ If we had only 
known.’ Yet they do not realise that they preclude themselves 
from knowing now—or ever—owing to their inveterate distrust 
of thinking. Any man who thinks on these occasions and shows 
that he is thinking is suspect. Iam suspect. But I must think ; 
and I will believe that it is wise to do so. Yet, I am nearly 
powerless. I thought and spoke on Wednesday. The Times 
suppressed my speech, the Morning Post . . . suppressed all 
that I said on Education. You have leisure, and a rostrum in the 
Dublin Review. It is your duty to try and make them think... .”’ 


He then goes into the details of the proposed settlement and 
shows how far it would be from doing what was needed. Then: 


“T don’t know why I trouble you with all this. At this 
moment I feel as if I lived ina community of deafmen. The more 
I talk the more worried they look . . . and nothing happens. 

“Let us quit all this hopeless, helpless, dumb show of hyp- 
notised Democracy going to its appointed doom of Bureaucracy 
and Czsarism—now, as ever, and everywhere, quod semper et 
ubique. 

“Let us laugh! We ought to laugh. Surprise is the basis 
of laughter. And what can be more surprising than to see the 
leaders of Nonconformity in the House of Commons bribed by 
baronetcies, abrogating the Constitution, and laughing—as well 
they may—at the spectacle of the Anglican Archbishop ramming 
nonconformity down my throat with the butt end of his crozier ? 
They laugh. Had not I better laugh too? ‘ Taking it in good 
part’ is, I believe, the classic phrase for acquiescing in comic 
turpitude. 

“ But I have not quitted this grim subject of sordid and sar- 
donic infamy. I must—or I shall forget to laugh and increase 
the merriment of others by getting angry. 

“That would be absurd when neither Anglican, nor Catholic, 
nor Educationalist, nor Unionist, are willing to think of any- 
thing but their Christmas holidays.” 


This question of the outcome of democracy occupied both 
men a good deal, In two articles, “‘ The People and the Popu- 
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lace’”’ 1. and “‘ The Democracy and the Political Crisis” * Wilfrid 
drew out his views at some length. His notion of ‘‘ the People ”’ 
as distinct from the populace was Burke’s—-the nation as a 
whole with their “ natural leaders’ the upper classes. Never a 
democrat, he retained a belief in a governing class: he believed 
not in political power for all, but in justice for all. He admits 
the natural answer of the democrat. 


‘The democracy which pleads for the equal rights of all has, 
no doubt, in spite of its ‘ equalitarian ’ fallacies, one important 
root in the claim for equal justice for all which inspires it, and 
which it protects. It may be all very well (the modern democrat 
will urge) for Burke to speak of the opulent and the upper classes 
as the natural leaders of the people, the natural fountains of 
wisdom in government. But we have staring us in the face 
repeated instances of the injustice of the privileged classes, their 
failure to redress the wrongs of the poor. It is all very well to 
speak of the incapacity of the uneducated, but you must set 
over against it the frequent moral obliquity of the educated and 
rich. Power for the masses is the only sure means of obtaining 
justice for the masses. 

“ This is, I think, a sound argument.” 


Having set out the argument thus clearly, my father, I feel, 
failed in as clearly meeting it. He suggested that against real 
oppression “‘a bloodless revolution ’’’ might well be necessary. 
But he really seemed to think that this might be effected by 
turning out one party and putting in another! He could not 
effectively answer difficulties he did not see. He saw great safe- 
guards against the extremes of popular government in the prin- 
ciple of delay embodied in an effective second chamber and in 
the safeguards set by the American Constitution (which he always 
much admired). He pleaded for political education for every- 
body, and was inclined to welcome the Referendum as a means of 
that education. It would force the electorate to think out indi- 
vidual measures instead of swallowing them as ingredients in 
that incoherent mixture, a party programme. 

Of the second article George Wyndham wrote : 


> 


‘Your political article is most true, because it is profound 
and calm. 
“My knowledge—such as it is !—informs me that ‘ Demo- 
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cracy” has never lasted a whole generation. Ferrero’s new 
history of Rome demonstrates this. When an oligarchy, based 
on War and Farming, perishes, you get a good 2 generations, or 
3 generations, of Roman ‘ Equites.’ The prudent and thoughtful 
oust the political militia. But they always invoke Democracy 
after 30, or 60 years. Then Democracy develops the ‘ Cry’ and 
the ‘caucus,’ and so dies; giving place to Bureaucracy, or 
Cesarism, or a combination of the two. 

“ My ‘ little knowledge ’ tells me that this is our disease. 

“ But my astonishing—at 47 years of age—credulity and 
buoyant animal spirits say to me ‘ Tush !—the English will do 
something that no one else has done.’ ”’ 


The Political Crisis to which this article referred marked as 
it developed an extreme degree of division among Unionists. 
In briefest outline: when the House of Lords threw out the 
“ People’s Budget ”’ of 1909, the Liberal leader Asquith went to 
the country: as a result, the new House was fairly evenly 
divided between Liberals and Unionists; to continue in office 
Asquith needed the support of the Irish Party; to secure this 
he had to promise Home Rule, and this could never be obtained 
while the House of Lords stood in the way. The whole Liberal 
case was of course of longer standing—that the House of Lords 
was an appanage of the Conservative Party so that as long as its 
veto stood that party always had the last word whoever might 
be in office. Asquith determined, therefore, to destroy the 
powers of that House. By the Parliament Bill which the Peers 
were asked to pass they gave up all effective veto for the future 
on any measure. Having three times thrown a Bill out in three 
successive sessions they could do no more to prevent it from 
becoming law. The House of Lords was asked in the end to 
commit suicide under the threat that if they refused Asquith 
would create five hundred peers to swamp the House. 

To all Conservatives this seemed a destruction of the English 
Constitution. My father seems to have held that even what was 
called ‘‘a mandate from the people” would not justify it. 
For another such “‘ mandate ”’ might later destroy the monarchy 
— itself. 

But what at the present crisis he felt most keenly was that 
Conservatives seemed prepared to connive with Liberals in 
destroying the Constitution. Together with the Duke of Norfolk, 
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George Wyndham, Lord Hugh Cecil, Lord Stanmore, and other 
of his friends and relatives, he joined the “ Die-hards,” led by 
Lord Halsbury against the “ official’’ Conservatives who, in 
the Lords, were led by Lord Lansdowne. 

The intensity with which the Die-hards felt is well shown by 
an early letter to Lord Hugh when Balfour appeared already to 
be treating the situation less seriously than they felt it deserved. 
That Balfour and Asquith should attend a ball together was such 
an event at such a moment as Mr. Belloc would have delighted in 
depicting. What after all was party government but the mum- 
mery of augurs who faced the public gravely, but winked at 
one another the while ? 

Not so to my father or to many Conservatives who, at that 
date, literally would have hesitated to meet the Government 
leaders socially. 

From one who had admired (and later again admired) Balfour 
enthusiastically, such a letter as that which he wrote to Lord 
Hugh Cecil (June 11, 1911) speaks volumes of the Tory feeling 
of the moment : 


“I wonder if you agree with me in disliking F. E. Smith and 
Lord Winterton’s ball 2? We complain that while a revolution is 
being enacted the country is apathetic. But why then does 
Balfour set the example and in company with Asquith attend 
such a function ? He would not do so if he really felt deeply 
that Asquith is ruining the Constitution. He does not deeply 
care. . . . [There is in him an element of frivolity arising partly 
out of his deep-seated cynicism and scepticism. If nothing 
matters very much, it is not worth while to be stiff to Asquith. 
And a dance which carried out a novel idea was as stimulating 
as an aeroplane. I personally would never pass confident judg- 
ment as to the motives of political opponents, any more than I 
do on religious opponents. But if I felt a man was (possibly in 
good conscience) systematically destroying the faith of hundreds, 
I should be indignant and treat him as an enemy. So, too, 
with a man who is destroying the Constitution. Moreover my 
charity as to motive is limited. I do not judge. That means I 
neither condemn nor acquit.” 


In the months that followed, the correspondence was volu- 
minous. Wilfrid wrote to The Times and gathered thereby a 
small sheaf of adherences from other Conservatives. These 
included a letter from an M.P., one sentence of which comes 
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amusingly from an old Tariff Reformer to a quondam supporter 
of the policy of caution: “It is a very dangerous game for our 
leader to play. He cannot always have a leg on each side of the 
rence.”’ 

The Duke also wrote to The Times, partly at Wilfrid’s wish ; 
and so did R. E. Froude. Many letters might be quoted, but I 
think the special complexion of the moment is best conveyed 
by a selection of those between Wilfrid and George Wyndham. 
One of George’s letters was sent by rail on a Sunday ; and there 
is an old-world flavour in the thought that the swiftest means 
to get it the two miles from the station to Lotus was by a 
mounted messenger hastily hired by the station master. There 
seems no special reason why it could not have waited till Monday 
morning—however ! 


WILFRID WARD TO GEORGE WYNDHAM 


muy oe rt: 

“Tf there is to be a revolution in the constitution don’t let 
us make the work of the revolutionaries easy. Let us, on the 
contrary, not move a finger to help them. Let the country witness 
them deliberately and by long-sustained violence destroying 
what has been our pride for a century and a half, the developed 
English constitution. I think we are getting over-civilised and 
being too calculating. Timid calculations from a party point of 
view and based on a superstitious belief in the growth and per- 
manence of democracy as inevitable, seem to me both to arise 
from and to foster a disastrous decrease of political vitality. 
Such a way of acting defeats its own aim much as the calculating 
pleasure-seeker loses the best joys of life which are given to 
those who don’t seek them. It is a moment for the assertion of 
principle as an ultimate aim.” 


GEORGE WYNDHAM TO WILFRID WARD 


iL 7epllLy ALOLe 

“JT am absorbed in the Constitutional crisis, and am wholly 
of your opinion, which has been mine for 18 months. 

“T feel deeply—passionately, but calmly—that the duty of 
the Peers is to fight for the principle of an effective second 
Chamber ; that the only ‘ position’ on which they can fight is 
adherence to their main Amendment to Clause 2; that they 
must not surrender to threats; or parley; but simply stand 
until they win or—as is infinitely more probable—until they are 
overborne by violence, i.e. by the creation of Peers. 
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‘“‘ By that course they will justify not only their existence, but 
the existence of any second chamber. By any other course 
they will abandon that justification for ever.” 


WILFRID WARD TO GEORGE WYNDHAM 


“ August Ist. 

“TI ask myself what can be one’s attitude towards Balfour. 
The more I reflect, the more plain it is that all we have seen has 
been a plan to make quite sure of Asquith getting through his 
Bill without any trouble. Had he let things take the ordinary 
constitutional course and insisted that Asquith must wait till 
he saw what our two deliberative assemblies decided after full 
debate, Asquith would have been dished. Lansdowne would 
not have got one half of his present supporters under the very 
different conditions of a debate in the House of Lords. Perhaps 
it is partly Froude’s letter that has thrown me back again on 
this aspect of the case, and I agree with him that it is the worst. 

“Your interesting Newman letter shall be answered, but I 
feel with you that, for the moment, the crisis must occupy all 
one’s thoughts.”’ : 


GEORGE WYNDHAM TO WILFRID WARD 


“4 August IgII. 

“Our Meetings to-night at Chelsea and Holborn—which were 
only advertised to put heart in our troops—have been passionate 
triumphs. 

“Tf we win on Wednesday we win ‘ the day’; but know quite 
well that victory will be the mere beginning of a long campaign. 

“TI do not share Froude’s regret, and yours, at the absence of 
public response to Norfolk’s letter. He has saved the State. 
We ask no more than he has done. It is enough if the Peers are 
not deaf to the call of Honour and blind to the signals of common 
sense. 

“ All through the days when the Court, the bishops, the Press, 
and both Party machines were firing at us, with threats and 
ridicule and bitter blows—I have believed. I told Sibell there 
would be a miracle. And behold ! we have the country with us 
and—what is far more—a sure faith that will survive defeat, 
and save the nation.”’ 


WILFRID WARD TO GEORGE WYNDHAM 


“ Aug. 11th, git. 
“So the great betrayal is accomplished! I had to catch my 
train in the middle of Curzon’s speech, but my instinct proved 
almost exactly right as to the majority, which I said to Herby 
in the train would be about 20. But what I did not know was 
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the extent of your splendid rally of supporters for Halsbury. 
This makes the issue positively tragic. But it has not been in 
vain, and I am quite sure that history will give you all a great 
place.”’ 


GEORGE WYNDHAM TO WILFRID WARD 
“13 August, Igri. 

“The issue is tragic, even more so than you would deduce 
from our numbers—114—1in the Lobby. We knew that we should 
reach that figure—there or thereabouts, but we hoped—lI did 
almost to the end—that we should get a rally from independent 
Peers who had not declared themselves. We thought that our 
case, being the best case, would win votes during the Debate ; 
and the more so, since our speakers by their sincerity ought—in 
our judgment—to have prevailed over the insincere and base 
and timid. ... 

“There is no getting away from the fact that Unionist Peers 
and Bishops carried the day for single-chamber tyranny, knowing 
that it would immediately involve Home Rule, and Disestablish- 
ment in Wales; and that they did so at the bidding of the 
Harmsworth Press which was directed and informed by Curzon 
and Midleton. I would—and I will—dismiss the suspicion 
that our leaders connived at this tragedy. .. . 

“Even so, I cannot see any Future. Perhaps there is no 
Future. I try to dismiss this as an effect of fatigue and prefer 
to think that a mist has risen between me and the Future and 
that it will evaporate and reveal some horizon again.” 


““We were defeated,’’ Lord Hugh Cecil said in the lobby of 
the House of Lords, ‘‘ by the successors of the Apostles including 
those of Judas Iscariot.’’ 

So ended the Constitutional crisis and the England to which 
it belonged had nearly reached the great gulf that divides all 
modern history. 

After the Parliament Act was passed came a period when for 
the first time in his life there was decided vacillation in Wilfrid 
Ward’s outlook on the political situation. He disliked intensely 
the Land Policy and indeed all the policy of the Liberal Govern- 
ment. He condemned the strikes now breaking out and hardly 
considered the men’s case, on the ground that strikes were 
subversive of secure and peaceful government. 

What then was his attitude towards the threatened rebellion 
in Ulster, already beginning to be staged by 1912 and dated to 
follow the passing of the Home Rule Bill ? 
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Sir Henry Bellingham wrote of his own fierce opposition to 
the Ulster attitude and still more towards its encouragement by 
the leaders of the Unionist Party on Conservative grounds. 
He opposed it as one who had always been, and because he had 
always been, a Conservative. But then he had also always been 
a Home Ruler. To Wilfrid Ward who was much opposed to 
Home Rule the pro-Ulster attitude appeared to have rather more 
basis than it did to Sir Henry. He regarded Home Rule as he 
had regarded the Parliament Act as an attack on the Constitu- 
tion. Moreover, he was even convinced, quaintly but quite 
sincerely, that most Irishmen preferred on the whole to be 
governed by England. Here I think something must be allowed 
for the inveterate Irish habit of leg-pulling. 

In a letter to Mr. Balfour Wilfrid describes the experience of 
Frank Dicksee, the Academician, who had travelled through 
Southern Ireland and found men of all sorts opposed to Home 
Rule! It may be highly regrettable and~even highly foolish, 
but no one who really knows Ireland can fail to conjure up a 
mental picture of the solemn questions and no less solemn answers 
in these ambiguous conversations. In this sense Wilfrid Ward 
never had any knowledge of Ireland. As an Irishman once 
said: ‘‘ Oh, you’re English. Truthful and true. I’ve met you 
before.” Or as Mr. Hollis puts it: the Englishman thinks the 
Irishman untrue because he tells different lies. But Wilfrid 
did not even do this: he simply took leg-pulls seriously. Which 
is precisely one of the reasons why Englishmen should not govern 
the Irish. 

Wilfrid greatly disliked Ulstermen, although he had a qualified 
sympathy with their point of view. 

“TI can hardly imagine English Unionists,” he had written to 
George Wyndham in 1905, “‘ rowing in with the Orangemen.” 

They had done so then: they were doing it again. And of 
this attitude of encouraging rebellion Wilfrid was deeply doubtful. 

His ideas of party loyalty made it certain that he would not 
publicly attack his party at a moment of crisis, but it is clear 
from letters from Balfour, Lord Hugh Cecil and others, that he 
was writing them private remonstrances. Unfortunately none 
of these letters seems to have been preserved, Their tenor can 
be guessed from the answers. I remember, too, the sadness of 
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his aspect, which recalled the days of Modernism. He still held 
his allegiance to the party, but he spoke of the arguments whereby 
his friends justified their support of Ulster as “‘ casuistry.”’ They 
were, he felt, justifying and encouraging rebellion. The argu- 
ments used of Ireland might be used in England itself no less 
aptly. He remained strongly opposed to Home Rule ; he held, 
too, that in a matter of such gravity, involving a change in the 
constitutional position of a whole country, a general election 
should have been held with this question for the sole issue. Yet 
the Liberal Government, however little he liked it, was con- 
stitutionally established, and the King’s Government must be 
carried on. 
Balfour wrote to him in September, 1912 : 


“As regards Ulster, there is, of course, no doubt that we are 
on dangerous ground: But the crime is mainly with the Govern- 
ment. When you get to extreme cases it is impossible to apply 
rigidly rules which should remain absolutely unbroken in ordinary 
life. It is very demoralising to most people to be compelled to 
realise—not that morality varies, but that ordinary moral 
maxims are not necessarily applicable over the whole field of 
conduct. Their standard gets shaken ; and I do not think you 
exaggerate the misuse to which some of the arguments of our 
friends in Ulster may some day be put. 

“ Unfortunately this does not settle the question. Nobody 
doubts that there are marginal cases where legal oppression may 
be illegally opposed. The old High Anglican doctrine of “ non- 
resistance ’ has, I take it, now no defenders. 

“Whether the combination of circumstances under which 
this Home Rule Bill will pass (if it ever does pass) justifies 
resistance in Ulster, I do not venture to pronounce. The great 
thing, it seems to me, is to make the British people understand 
that, whether it be right or wrong, it is certain to happen ; 
and that not because either X. or anybody else has indulged in 
dangerous casuistry, but because the inhabitants of the North-east 
corner of Ireland are solemnly resolved on their line of conduct. 

“ T have just sent off a letter to the great meeting in Belfast— 
not without misgivings—with this practical object in view.” 


Whether the British people so understood or not, the rulers of 
Germany undoubtedly did. For, before the Ulster rebellion 
was accomplished, encouraged by the hope of civil war in Britain, 
Germany broke the peace of Europe. A civil war was averted 
by a world war. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE SYNTHETIC AND THE CLUB 


So many streams flow into a full river of life that the tributaries 
that seemed important near the source are apt to be lost later 
in the main stream. 

The Synthetic Society was left at the end of my last volume, 
which was also the end of the Nineteenth Century, in a state of 
suspended animation. 

Its history in the Twentieth Century largely consists of efforts 
to kill it on the part of its two originators—Arthur Balfour and 
Wilfrid Ward—and determination on the part of the Society 
to remain alive. For them both the heart had gone out of it 
with the death of Henry Sidgwick, and both perhaps too easily 
assumed that others felt as they did. 

All had agreed to suspend the meetings for a year, and they 
were to be resumed at the beginning of 1902 with a paper by 
Professor James Ward. 

“The decision about the Synthetic,” Fr. Tyrrell wrote, ‘‘ was 
ingenious and happy. Professor Ward’s paper in 1902 is a solid 
rock on which to anchor our hopes of reassemblage.”’ 

But in 1901 Dr. Gore, having been made a bishop, resigned the 
Chairmanship ; Wilfrid himself was off to Ireland for the Royal 
Commission, and both he and Balfour felt it might be better to 
“expire quietly.”” In January, 1902, however, we find Wilfrid 
writing again, “‘ Members have expressed themselves so strongly 
against the course of dropping the idea of a meeting this year, 
that I think it must be put to the vote.” 

Perhaps not unnaturally the idea of a single meeting was dis- 
liked by Professor Ward. “I do not wish,” he wrote, “ to have, 
without deserving it, the reputation of having given the Society 
its coup de grace,’ but he agreed to continue with the preparation 
of his Paper if the Society were to go on. 
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“T find,” wrote Wilfrid to Mr. Balfour in January, 1902, 
“that we cannot decide the future of the Synthetic without a 
meeting. The Oxford people—Dicey, Webb, Rashdall, etc.— 
are all anxious to go on, and to do so now. .. . To my mind 
the whole thing turns on this—are enough people een to really 
work the Society ? This we can only ascertain at a meeting. 
. . . If we dissolve, let us die with the dignity and deliberation 
of—say Petronius’s suicide. But if many are really keen to go 
on, I see no reason against it.”’ 


“T should greatly regret its collapse,’ Fr, Tyrrell wrote in this 
year ; but in a later letter: 


“La Synthétique c’est toi. All the rest seem to have been 
rapt from the fickle and the frail, caught up to the heavens or 
to the episcopate or to the ministry. We have become prac- 
tically unworkable. I still think if each of us circulated an annual 
paper either commenting on some previous one, or starting a 
new hare, it might partly serve the purpose. Then we could 
once a year put together the collected scraps of deity and worship 
it in common.”’ 


a”) 


“ Practically unworkable.’’ Here was a difficulty also admitted 
in a letter from Lord Hugh Cecil when first the adjournment had 
been talked of : 


“Tam afraid I am not entitled to speak, but I should cer- 
tainly prefer the Society to go on. Its papers seemed to me 
interesting. I don’t indeed think it is likely to solve the great 
problems it approached, but it is surely a centre of intellectual 
interest—and also a witness to metaphysics in the same sort of 
sense as the Church is said to bea witness to Truth! There! ... 

“If I seldom attended it was really because something always 
interfered—not because I felt no interest in the discussions— 
though they were certainly not so good as the papers.” 


Many of the people keenest to continue were in his case. 
“ Hugh Cecil is a humorist,’’ wrote Haldane. “‘ This we must 
not forget in correspondence with him. As he never attends, he 
naturally does not want the Society to stop.” 

In 1904 again Wilfrid wrote to A.J.B.: “Iam a little dis- 
posed towards a dignified death for the Synthetic before it gets 
decrepit.” But Sir Oliver Lodge warmly opposed the idea and 
offered to take the Chairmanship, and Balfour wrote : 

“IT am in no haste to kill our child prematurely if it has any 
genuine prospect of life in it : and if you and Lodge are prepared 
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to work it, I will endeavour, as before, to take my fair share in 
its proceedings.”’ 

And in 1906 Wilfrid again talking of dissolution, found himself 
in a minority and wrote instead to Balfour to ask him to resume 
the Chairmanship. A.J.B. replied : 


“Tf it is really desired, I see no reason why I should not take 
the Presidency of our Society for a year, especially as it seems 
to believe so vehemently in itself, and to be so imbued with the 
desire to live. I had no notion when we originally brought this 
speculative child into the world some years ago that it was 
destined to have so robust a constitution.”’ 


‘““Let me now place on record,’ wrote George Wyndham, 
“my opinion that our Society should not die but live.” 

But, as in all such societies, the work fell on the few men who 
were prepared to shoulder it. It was easier to vote for con- 
tinuance than to write papers, and a note of amused irritation is 
audible in a letter from the Secretary to the Chairman (undated, 
but placed in Mr. Balfour’s files immediately after the last one 
quoted) : 


“ T enclose Lodge’s proposed propositions. Holland and Wag- 
gett promised a set each: but now Holland’s father is dead, and 
Waggett sends autobiographical notes from his bed on his sen- 
sations under influenza, and their disturbing effect on his powers 
of synthesis, instead of the promised propositions. The other 
members have sent none. They remind me of Frenchmen in 
the present Church crisis—who profess to be, and I believe are 
by a large majority, opposed to the anticlerical policy, and would 
check it if to do so only involved walking across the room, but 
not if it necessitated walking upstairs—too great an effort for 
the strength of their opposition. So members genuinely wish 
the society to live, and will attend meetings but not exert them- 
selves so far as to write propositions.” 


Added to the practical working difficulties was a feeling among 
many that the subject-matter of the discussions should be 
enlarged. 

“Tt struck me,” wrote James Bryce, “ that having occupied 
our first two years with purely metaphysical or logical discus- 
sions, we could with advantage have gone on to take up the main 
problems from other sides, as, for instance, from the more purely 
ethical, perhaps even from the historical,”’ 
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Sir Oliver Lodge wanted discussion on such subjects as the 
meaning of the Resurrection of the Body and of Christ’s Resur- 
rection. Balfour feared that “ the very free expression of opinion 
(which alone makes our discussions worth holding) ’’ might on 
dogmatic theology “‘ lead to remarks from some of our members 
which would give pain to others, a danger not so much to be 
feared in the more rarefied altitudes of metaphysical speculation.”’ 

An undated letter from Canon Scott Holland, about one of 
the most “negative’’ members, Sir Alfred Lyall, shows that 
this anxiety was not without foundation. But Dr Johnson has 
told us that discussion is needed that “talk’’ may become 
“ conversation,’’ and my first volume has shown that, even in 
the rarefied atmosphere of metaphysics discussion could become 
warm. I quote from Canon Scott Holland’s letter : 


“T should have greatly liked to lodge my protest against the 
kindly seductions of Sir Alfred Lyall. He considers that, the 
Philosophers having failed to make good any synthetic position, 
the Theologians should try their hands at it, with the help of 
their positive creed. But Bishop Butler has taught us that 
theology is bound to appeal, not to the impotence of natural 
reason, but to its reliability. If the reason can draw no positive 
conclusions from nature and experience, neither will it from the 
evidence which religion can offer it. But the same methods of 
evidence hold good in both domains; and the mind that is 
unconvinced in the one region, will remain unconvinced in the 
other. So that Sir Alfred’s Invitation to the theologians to 
attempt the task in which the philosophers have failed, only 
works for a foregone conclusion. It is of the nature of the his- 
toric invitation to the ‘ Ducky-daddles to come and be killed!’ ” 


An earlier letter from Sir Alfred Lyall who had long lived in 
the East throws an interesting side-light on his attitude ; which 
was not quite what Scott Holland supposed : 


“T hope you will understand that I bring an open mind to 
these discussions ; and that I am sincerely desirous of discover- 
ing what my Hindu friends used to call The Way. On the other 
hand, I confess that long observation of the working of non- 
Christian religions has produced on me the impression that the 
method of Natural Theologies is dangerous, more likely to draw 
one earthward than towards the higher conceptions of divinity, 
I should much prefer another road, if we can only find one,”’ 
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The meetings were tending to become less formal, more 
conversational. 

“You will be amused to hear,’’ my father wrote to my mother 
after a ‘‘thin’”’ evening, “ that with four at dinner and six in 
all for debate, we had one of the best discussions we have yet 
had.” 

Opinion seems sharply divided as to which were best, the papers 
or the discussions. As of old, touches of humour were not 
absent. 

“ Waggett says,’ wrote my young brother to his father, 
“ that when von Hiigel got his ear-trumpet he was disappointed, 
and said to a member of the Synthetic that when he was deaf 
he ‘ thought you fellows used to say wonderful things.’ ”’ 

A fear of growing stale was constantly present to my father. 
He was eager for new blood, especially for an accession of youth. 
Gilbert Chesterton has said of him that he was embarrassingly 
respectful towards the young, and this note is certainly heard in 
relation to the Synthetic: also a curious diffidence about his 
own effectiveness that he never lost : 

“Temple and Moberly,’ he wrote to my mother, “ took my 
points and supported me, and I felt less flat than usual.”’ 

The election of Walter Moberly had fulfilled a dream on both 
sides. He himself called it “‘ about the greatest privilege I can 
conceive,’ and Bishop Talbot sent on the letter to my father with 
the comment, ‘‘ We don’t often get so much esteem!’ And 
Wilfrid believed the Society had got a really great addition. 
‘“ By far the ablest of the younger generation,’ he would say. 

In my first volume I mistakenly placed the winding up of the 
Synthetic in the year 1908. It was then that Arthur Balfour 
had the papers printed and distributed, and a farewell dinner 
was talked of. But in the event the younger men again begged 
for continuance and the Society went on until 19Io. 

The election of Gilbert Chesterton my father felt to be a very 
great accession of vitality. In an undated letter to George Wynd- 
ham he celebrates the first appearance of the modern Dr. 
Johnson : 

“Had you been at the Synthetic last night you would have 


witnessed a memorable scene. 
“Place: Westminster Palace Hotel. Time: 9.40. 
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‘“A.J.B. is speaking persuasively and in carefully modulated 
tones to an attentive audience. Suddenly a crash as though 
the door were blown open. A.J.B. brought toa halt. The whole 
company look round and in rushes a figure exactly like the 
pictures of Mr. Wind when he blows open the door and forces 
an entrance in the German child’s story ‘ Mr. Wind and Madame 
Rain ’—a figure enormous and distended, a kind of walking 
mountain but with large rounded corners. It was G.K.C. who, 
enveloped in a huge Inverness cape of light colour, thus made his 
début at the Synthetic. He rushed (not walked) to a chair, 
and was dragged chair and all by Waggett and me.as near as 
might be to the table, where with a fresh crash he deposited his 
stick, and then his hat. And then he sat, eager and attentive, 
forgetting all about his stick and hat and coat, filling up the 
whole space at the bottom of the table, drawing caricatures of 
the company on a sheet of foolscap, a memorable figure, very 
welcome to me, but arousing the fury of the conventional and 
the ‘dreary and well-informed,’ well represented by Bailey 
Saunders who has been at me here half the morning trying to 
convince me that he will ruin the society and ought never to 
have been elected. ” 


Some of the reactions of this new recruit have been touched 
on in his Autobiography : 


“There I met old Haldane, yawning with all his Hegelian 
abysses, who appeared to me as I must have appeared to a 
neighbour in a local debating club when he dismissed meta- 
physical depths and pointed at me, saying: ‘ There is that 
Leviathan whom Thou hast made to take his sport therein.’ .. . 

“There also I met Balfour, obviously preferring any philo- 
sophers with any philosophies to his loyal followers of the Tory 
Party. Perhaps religion is not the opium of the people, but 
philosophy is the opium of the politicians.” 


In 1907 it was areal joy to Wilfrid Ward to be elected a member 
of The Club, so called since the days of Johnson and Burke. 
To Gibbon is assigned the traditional formula used to announce 
his membership to the candidate for election : 

‘“‘ Sir,—I have the pleasure to inform you that you had last 
night the honour to be elected a member of ‘ the Club.’ 

‘“‘ T have the honour to be, sir, Your obedient humble servant.” 

The letter in Wilfrid’s case was signed by Arthur Eliot, who 
wrote also : 
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“I was delighted to be the instrument for conveying to you 
in the formal Gibbonian letter the news of your election to the 
Club. Iam sure it isa gain tousall. I ama very young member 
of the Club, but I have seen enough to feel sure you will delight 
in the dinners.”’ 


Boswell tells us of his own pre-election feelings: how he had 
been sitting ‘‘in a state of anxiety, which even the charming 
conversation of Lady Di Beauclerk could not entirely dissipate 

. as I was this evening to be balloted for as candidate for 
admission into that distinguished society... .’’ Johnson’s 
reply was: “Sir, they knew that if they refused you, they'd 
probably never have got in another. I’d have kept them all 
out.”’ 

Wilfrid may not have had any anxiety comparable to Bozzy’s ; 
but he, too, was delighted at a proof of friendship from one who 
was already a member. By the same post arrived a letter from 
George Wyndham : 
“ Midnight, 9-10. IV. 07. 

“ My dear Wilfrid, 

“You were elected unanimously to The Club. I was much 
concerned over your candidature. As Salisbury wrote to me 
saying he could not be there and Hugh Cecil, who ought to have 
been in the Chair. But that was in your letter. I was much 
over-driven, as I had to open the Debate and bound by custom 
to remain on the bench. However, I decided that Friendship 
belongs to Eternity and Army Debates to time. So I broke out, 
went to ‘ The Club,’ made the 7th necessary to a quorum and 
proposed you in the absence of your proposer. 

“ All this is a reasoned apology for not having answered your 
letter. I proceeded ‘ par voie de faits’; for a friend my bite is 
better than my bark. 

Yours ever, 
‘““ GEORGE WYNDHAM. 


“P.S. The seven present were Arthur Eliot, Lord Kelvin, 
Asquith, Lord Welby, Spencer Walpole, Sir Alfred Lyall and 
self.’”’ 


In 1910 Wilfrid was put on a small committee: Lord Welby, 
Spencer Lyttleton, George Prothero and himself—‘ to inspect 
the minutes at the British Museum and to report as to the 
desirability of having facsimiles of early Minutes of interest 
struck off.’’ After the death of Spencer Lyttleton, Sir F. G. 
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Kenyon was appointed in his place. The result of the committee’s 
labours was the delightful volume entitled Annals of The Club, 
printed for private circulation. 

The work was very congenial. Wilfrid Ward had a keen 
imaginative sense of history, and after the volume was printed 
I have seen him for hours at a time glancing at its pages, enjoying 
what Macaulay describes as “‘ poor Bozzy’s signature evidently 
affixed when he was too drunk to hold a pen,” and the other 
facsimiles. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds had been The Club’s founder, but, owing 
probably to Boswell’s records and to his own greater picturesque- 
ness, that honour is usually attributed to Johnson who was only 
one of the original members. It was Johnson, however, who 
coined the phrase, “an unclubable man,” of Sir John Hawkins, 
and Johnson who, indignant at Garrick’s remark to Sir Joshua, 
“T like it much ; I think I shall be of you,”’ exclaimed: “ He’ll 
be of us! How does he know we'll permit him ? The first Duke 
in England has no right to use such language ! ”’ 

Garrick was, in fact, elected, but it is remarkable in a rather 
obsequious age that peers, bishops and ministers of State all 
ran a serious risk of being blackballed when they offered them- 
selves for election. Quality of conversation was what The Club 
looked for—and sustained quality. Goldsmith once suggested 
more members, “‘ ‘ for (said he) there can now be nothing new 
amongst us. We have travelled over one another’s minds.’ 
Johnson seemed a little angry and said: ‘Sir, you have not 
travelled over my mind, I promise you.’ ”’ 

In 1789 a member complains, “‘ I wish politics at the devil. 
. . . Party has found its way into a Literary Club which most 
reciprocally does impart and receive new ideas.’’ And in 1791 
Boswell says “‘ the whelp } would not let us hear Fox.”’ 

Fanny Burney got an account from her father of a dinner in 
1793, shortly after the death of Louis XIV, when Burke, Wynd- 
ham and Fox were all present. In a party ‘“‘ composed of the 
most eloquent and loquacious men in the Kingdom, the conversa- 
tion was the dullest and most uninteresting I ever remember ”’ 
and she perpetrates the pun, ‘‘ The Bishop of Dromore frightened 
as much as a barndoor fowl at the sight of a fox.”’ 

1 Suggested to have been Richard Burke. 
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But by Macaulay’s day the old good ways were back again, and 
political opponents met and dined in peace, enjoying first of all 
the best talkers. “‘I cannot feel it to be a real Club dinner 
without Macaulay,’’ Lord Carlisle writes in 1850. And “ Macau- 
lay’s flow never ceased once during the four hours, but it is 
never overbearing.” 

A later historian, Lord Acton, said one day to Mackenzie 
Wallace after a long session: ‘“ Is it not a curious testimony to 
the interest and variety of the topics which have come up to-night 
that in the middle of a great political crisis [June, 1895—the 
Rosebery Government had just resigned] we have not said one 
single word about it.” 

This was and is in one sense the Club ideal. In another, its 
rule of complete privacy has made it possible, as the Carlisle 
diary notes on one occasion, to discuss “‘ matter far more con- 
fidential than any Cabinet secret.”’ 

By the date of Johnson’s second Centenary a facsimile of 
my father’s signature may be found between those of Lord 
Curzon and Arthur Balfour (1909). On this occasion the width 
of the table was criticised, and it was decided to have a narrower 
one for the promotion of general conversation. This was later 
changed to a round one. But for good conversation more is 
needed than a suitably-shaped table. 

Wilfrid invariably enjoyed the gatherings, but he did latterly 
feel that purely social considerations tended to hold too large 
a place in the choice of new members. He and George Wyndham, 
anxious to get in one of the most brilliant talkers of the day, 
found that even a “careful canvass’’ might fail to secure his 
election, while one or two men prominent in society, but not 
talkers at all, were certain to be elected. 

‘““Pember and Butcher are a great loss,’’ he wrote to George 
Wyndham in June, 1911, “ the Club is unduly losing sight of 
the necessity of really brilliant talkers. No doubt certain social 
gifts are necessary; we ought to touch the great world, but 
nevertheless we ought to include the conversational talent of the 
day.”’ 
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CHAPTER XX 
GATHER UP THE FRAGMENTS 


A YEAR after my father’s election to The Club my mother was 
asked by Mary Cholmondeley to join a Women’s Luncheon 
Club just coming into existence—‘‘ The Give and Take.”’ Many 
of the members were already her friends—Mrs. Sidney Buxton, 
Lady Jane Lindsay, Mrs. John Bailey—and she met there the 
explorer, Lady Lugard ; and fellow novelists, Ellen Thorneycroft 
Fowler, Anne Douglas Sedgwick, and others. She took a good deal 
of pleasure in these meetings, although never a very regular 
attendant ; and she agreed with Miss Cholmondeley in wanting 
to keep the Club personal and informal in character, with a 
minimum of rules. 

She enjoyed, too, being asked to take the chair at the Women 
Writers’ Dinner on the occasion of their twenty-fifth gathering. 
The quarter of a century that has passed since these annual 
dinners began had, she noted, marked certain developments in 
English literature of which the chief were : the increased vogue of 
poetry, the revival of mysticism and the attempt to formulate 
an art of fiction with laws of its own. This last she chose as her 
subject and put much reading and thought into the preparation 
of a short speech on a favourite line of hers—the importance of 
character-drawing and the value of dialogue.) My mother 
sometimes said that the quality of women’s public speaking 
was on an average higher than men’s, simply because, newer 
to the art, they took far more trouble to prepare. And when 
she embraced the anti-Suffrage side in the fight that was gradually 
developing, nothing made her more angry than the suggestion 
that women should not have votes because they were mentally 
inferior to men. 

On the contrary, she would say, it was because they were in 
charge of the larger and far more important side of life—because 


1 See The Wilfrid Wards, Vol. I, pp. 232-7. 
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they were, in fact, in charge of life itself—that they could leave 
that one unimportant department of politics for men to play 
with. 

My mother certainly lived up to her principles, for I suppose 
no woman who had success and opportunities for greater success 
in public life was ever more devoted than she to private life. 
While my father’s general correspondence is a feature in his life, 
my mother often did not even answer letters from friends. But 
of family letters there are immense packets, almost all written to 
her. 

Some of them are funny. Side by side with the usual schoolboy 
demands for hampers and pocket money, came such sentences 
from Leo as: ‘‘ I am reading a book in the Library that makes 
me almost an evolutionist, for the animals in it are ¢vuve and are 
closely like men. But pray do not think I am getting corrupted, 
for [ am not seriously so.”’ 

Herbert, collecting a historical library, is apparently contend- 
ing with parental scruples, for he writes : 

“Please do not from a feeling that Gibbon is out of place for 
a Christmas present, shatter all my hopes and spoil my scheme. 
I do not the least want any other books, nor indeed any other 
form of Christmas present. History is my great hobby and up 
to now you have always encouraged it.”’ 

Being of a more practical turn than most of the family, he 
would also remind my mother of more humdrum necessities. 
One of his letters is headed: ‘A strictly practical letter to my 
mother.”’ 


“ My dear Mother, 

“Though I have written you many affectionate and dutiful 
letters, you have not given me any directions about coming 
home. I therefore send you the following conundrums to solve : 
(a) Am I to come to the splendida villa di Lotus? (bd) Am I to 
have any money for my journey ? (c) Am I to have the extra 
box or bag I asked for a week ago ? 

“These haunting questions I cannot at present answer. 
Monday next is the day—therefore an express letter might not 
be out of place, since, as the song so convincingly puts it, ‘ I’m 
afraid to come home in the dark.’ 

“Love and respects to all, 

“Your dutiful son, 
‘““ HERBERT JOSEPH.” 
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Like the last generation of young Wards we hastened to 
follow the dominant parental ideas. The year 1906 is filled with 
letters all about the political situation, the Education Bill and 
its amendments producing from Herbert a complicated problem 
in algebra beginning: “‘ Let X =the Bill’’; “a right angle,” 
he gravely explains in another mathematical-political screed, 
“is an Englishman whose opinions are right.”’ 

A little later Suffrage meetings are attended and described by 
ardent youthful hecklers who designate men speakers on the 
suffrage side as “lambs ’”’ : 


“We went to meeting and sat in front bench. Lady Frances 
[Balfour] made a good speech, but was not convincing ; at some 
of her remarks we could not suppress a laugh, they were so 
utterly beside the point. Then spoke the Lamb... . 

“The lamb was too ridiculous and so terribly parsonified 
that it was noticed by a man present who kept on calling out 
“ Here beginneth the first lesson,’ ‘ Here endeth the first lesson.’ ”’ 


The full weight of my father’s personality was felt alike in 
relation to our youthful accomplishments and limitations. 

“My son Herbert, who is a student of history, tells me,’ he 
would remark, to my brother’s intense embarrassment. And 
he could never understand why I, to whom he attributed every 
important quality of head and heart, disliked his mentioning 
publicly that I danced like an elephant. A terrible but sometimes 
delightful frankness accompanied all our relations. We were 
constantly together. After a morning of hard work, my father 
either played tennis with me or walked with one or other brother 
all the afternoon. He insisted on taking them separately as 
he said both together were too tiring as they walked on either 
side of him discussing different topics. 

About 1907 Arthur Balfour put my father up for the Mitcham 
Golf Club, and this produced a variation. Lunch would often 
now be swallowed in hot haste to catch the train for Mitcham, 
where he would meet John Bailey, Philip Kerr, or later Algernon 
Cecil or some other golfing friend. 


“We used to talk,” wrote John Bailey, ‘so abundantly that 
we sometimes got into trouble at Mitcham for wasting other 
people’s time who came after us ; and I always enjoyed immensely 
the life and eagerness and stimulus of it all and the freshness of 
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his interest in men and problems and happenings of all kinds. 
It was that that made him so much the best of living biographers, 
after George Trevelyan, if even he be an exception.” 


“T am delighted to hear that you like Mitcham,” wrote 
Arthur Balfour. ‘It is by no means a perfect course, but won- 
derful considering its proximity to London.”’ 

Stuart Collingwood, no longer “ scriba privatus,’’ was still a 
friend and frequent visitor, and delighted in sending us squibs 
in prose and verse—“‘ Interior Letters of the Countess of X 
(Sandringham, 1908),”’ descriptions of “‘ neo-Hiigelians,” versi- 
fied letters signed “ Yours pertinaciously, S. D. Collingwood, 
Songster and Soarer.”’ 

One effusion, though written a little earlier, belongs to this 
time when the Newman Life was on its way to completion and 
much of the family fooling centred round subjects that our parents 
took more seriously. It was entitled ‘““De Homine Quodam 
Novo ’’—“‘ Of a certain New Man.’ Drawn out as a scholastic 
treatise the title page bore the ominous words “‘ Omnia obstant ”’ 
and “ Reprimatur.’’ It was ‘‘ secundum (et forsan praeter) 
mentem Divi Thomae Aquinatis.”’ 

The treatise had an ‘‘ objectum mixtum.” Firstly it proved 
that the whole of Newman was contained in the works of Wilfrid 
Ward (“see A Conservative Genius of the Church, or My Auto- 
biography, by W. W.’’): 


“Reason itself should persuade us of the truth of this! For 
the end that W.W. proposed to himself was no other than to 
set forth the doctrine ‘ Novi Hominis.’ To this end he used the 
means evuditio, diligentia, studium. Sed datis mediis datur 
finis (Bellarmine). Ergo. 

“ But some object that not every word written by Newman 
can be found in the works of W.W. 

“ Resp. extensive, non omnia Novi Hominis verba citavit ille, 
sed intensive totam ejus mentem expressit. Attamen “ intentio 
extensionem includit ’ (Suarez). Ergo.” 

The second thesis was ‘‘ W.W. impeccabilis est.’’ Impec- 
cability may be either absolute or relative. ‘‘ Priorem habere 
W.W. nego. Sic etiam W. Gibson, Merry del Val (see ‘ The 
Ethics of Combustion, or If I were Pope ’). 

“ Posteriorem habere probo. 

‘“(i) Quia thesis nostra nunquam contradicta est. Ergo 
probabilis est. 
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“ (ii) Quia si peccaret, difficile est dictu quomodo posset 
Novi Hominis doctrinam perfecte exhibere. Sed hoc, ut super 
demonstravimus, et potest et valet. Ergo.”’ 


Old W. G. Ward had given his “ mornings to things dogmatic, 
his evenings to things dramatic.’’ Wilfrid, too, had acted in his 
youth and was very ready to lead the family when it entered 
on the age for an acting craze. It all began with charades ; 
family Christmases, at Arundel, from our early childhood, had 
always held this element in which we delighted as much as in 
hockey and long walks with “‘ Uncle Henry.” The Duke was 
a superb actor, and I remember surprising combinations between 
him and my youngest brother as a mere child. Then we carried 
the enthusiasm home and began to compose our own plays to 
fit the family. 

Two families had to be fitted by 1908, for Mrs. Reggie Balfour 
came to live at Dorking with her four children who began younger 
than we left off. 

So we wrote first ‘The Sleeping Beauty’”’ and then “ Cin- 
derella, a new and original version with apologies to Shake- 
speare, Sheridan, Pope, Tennyson, etc., etc.”’ 

Both plays were written entirely in quotations and adapta- 
tions of great literature and most of the music was stolen from 
famous composers. My father coached indefatigably, and woe 
betide the actor who was careless or negligent in studying and 
rehearsing. Charlotte Balfour and I built scenery and designed 
dresses, while she and my father acted as orchestra and chorus 
behind scenes. 

At the first performance at Dorking many of our country 
neighbours appeared to realise the quotations and parodies 
very imperfectly. But in London the following winter the little 
play had a wonderful reception and every nuance was seized 
by G. K. Chesterton, John Bailey, Lady Ritchie (Anne Thackeray) 
and an audience of others like-minded. 

Wilfrid was a constant playgoer, and his determination to 
force us out of too much amateurishness was partly the result of 
a lifetime in front of the footlights. He had continued his 
father’s tradition in the matter of a rather large account with 
Lacon and Ollier, and he took now one, now another of the family 
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to all the best shows. Gilbert and Sullivan was his first choice 
whenever possible, and he delighted in good comedy. Now and 
again something spectacular would take his fancy. The Miracle 
at Olympia in 1912 he made almost a “ cause,’’ arguing in its 
favour and constantly making up parties to go to it. 


“Your second scornful refusal to see the Miracle,’ he wrote 
to Lord Hugh Cecil, “I did get, and thought you a confirmed 
bigot in consequence. I think you would have come that day we 
discussed it on the doorstep at Onslow Gardens, but I began to 
think you would be such a carping companion that I hoped you 
would go with your sister or aunt rather than with me. And now 
you have not gone at all it seems. J was prejudiced against it 
before I saw it. I went in the end 14 times—the last time being 
the Friday I asked you when I went with Mrs. Reggie Balfour 
(and shed tears).”’ 


Lord Hugh replied: 


~ 


““ Many thanks for your letter. 

“If you would have undertaken to shed tears on witnessing 
the ‘ Miracle’ when I was there, perhaps I might have been 
tempted by the humour of the spectacle into accepting your 
invitation. But I have strong ingrained prejudices against the 
mixture of sentiment, doubtful morals, and religion—or even 
religiosity. 

“T think you would spend Easter with a quieter conscience 
if you would return me the volume of the Evidence of the Eccle- 
siastical Discipline Commission which I gave you ever so long 
ago.” 


“Almost universally,’ Wilfrid replied, ‘‘ it is the people who 
have not seen it who make these high-sounding criticisms in the 
name of righteousness” 

Nearly every winter meant a few weeks in London and chiefly 
recalls to me orgies of talk. Sometimes I tried, Boswell-wise, to 
take notes ; I was never really satisfied with the result, yet the 
record of one conversation is perhaps worth setting down. 
The subjects of the power of the Press, a possible war, and army 
estimates, the relations between truth and destructive criticism 
—all these subjects handled several years before the war by such 
people as George Wyndham, Gilbert Chesterton and my father 
have a certain special interest. 

“Mama asked Mr. Chesterton whether he did not think the 
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power of the Press was declining. No one at the present time 
took their views from The Times or Spectator as they had some 
years since. 

“To this Chesterton agreed but said he thought in stating 
facts the Press was still believed absolutely. ‘ For instance,’ 
he said, ‘if your husband and I quarrelled and threw bottles 
at each other and then I jumped out of the window, ran down 
the street and he pursued me, in the 18th Century there would 
have been lampoons and caricatures showing how fat I looked 
running, but now we should both write to the papers saying 
that it was curious that we had not been in the same room that 
day and that in fact we had never met, and everyone would 
believe us.’ 

“Chesterton and George agreed that it was absurd to say 
that only or chiefly Saxon words should be used to secure a good 
style. English did not consist only of words of Saxon origin 
and the best style was a judicious blending of words derived 
from various sources. Chesterton said that one thing that always 
struck him was the modern way of wishing every sentence to 
end with a word of several syllables and in particular the idea 
that a sentence ought never to end with a preposition. Ifa 
preposition were the most important word it was quite right to 
end the phrase with it. 

“ George: ‘I always like to surprise people by using a word 
they don’t expect. If I think they expect me to write “ eternal ”’ 
I put “ everlasting ”’ and vice versd.’ | 

“Mama said that he thought about it too much. The right 
word ought almost to come of itself. And there are shades of 
meaning in words that prevent their being interchangeable. 
Eternal and everlasting don’t mean quite the same. George 
rather withdrew that point, but urged that ‘ only those who know 
the past history of the words they use can make them live in the 
future.’ 

“T asked Chesterton if it were true he had preached revolu- 
tion to working men. He said he had and added that why so 
many preachers of revolt nowadays failed in their argument 
was because they did not believe in a Justice greater than human 
affairs. If you did believe in this you had every right to try and 
get it by any means. 
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“TJ asked if he thought it could be got through Revolution. 
Surely the French Revolution had failed. 

“ He held it had succeeded. 

‘“‘ Somebody said he thought Napoleon had overthrown much 
done by it in the end, though starting in accord with it. 

“Chesterton thought, on the other hand, that Napoleon was 
the result of the French Revolution and carried out its ideas. 

“Papa said hardly that of liberty. 

“Chesterton said that ‘ liberty ’ had such a different meaning 
to the French mind. They meant by it only social equality 
and did not mind a tyrant at the head of the state if all under 
him were equal. They had not our idea of individual liberty. 

“He added he had no objection to believing in a miracle, but 
had the greatest objection to a coincidence. If two big things 
came together one must be the cause of another. Napoleon 
could not have caused the Revolution : therefore the Revolution 
caused Napoleon. ? 

“George said he had a great belief in a space. Just before 
Napoleon the French Monarchy—the former embodiment of 
all that was best in the nation, the Crusades, etc., had smashed 
up. The Roman Empire was moribund. The decay of these 
two institutions left the largest space history has ever known 
and Napoleon was the man who came to fill it. 

“On coming into the drawing-room after luncheon Chesterton 
began a criticism of destructive criticism. He said the sort of 
thing that was so absurd was trying to prove that St. John’s 
Gospel was not written by St. John but by a man called John. 

“Some of the things said to disprove Joan of Arc’s visions he 
maintained were exceedingly unfair. ‘ If a man tells me he has 
seen a crocodile flying in the air I may believe him or | may not, 
but I have no right to say: Mr. —— when walking by a river 
at the hour of sunset saw dark clouds outlined against the rosy 
sky one of which bore a strong resemblance to a crocodile. I have 
no right to invent a fact in order to disprove a miracle. 

““ A certain book about Joan of Arc, speaking of her trial, 
said: “‘ She said with a charming naiveté that when walking in 
the woods, amid the rustling of the leaves, she heard her voices.” 
I was pretty sure this was unfair so I looked up a historic account 
of her trial. She was really asked ‘‘ Can you hear your voices, 
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now ?’’ and answered “ Not distinctly, while you are all talking. 
I could hear them in a wood,’’ which is totally different.’ 

“Mama said she thought the great unfairness lay in their 
pretence of defending while they destroyed. ‘He was such a 
_ good fellow he wouldn’t tell a lie, so no doubt, etc.’ 

“Chesterton said fear had probably been the motive for Joan 
of Arc’s execution, not cruelty. 

‘“ George said fear was the most powerful motive. 

“George and Chesterton agreed in disliking the abolition of 
public executions. Chesterton said that by keeping them in 
the public view you ‘ensured a right selection’ of victims. 
George said that even if you wished for the abolition of Capital 
punishment you were more likely to obtain this by having 
executions in public. 

“Chesterton agreed and said that on this point he differed 
from Dickens who, when urging the abolition of public execution, 
spoke of it as a step towards that of Capital punishment. It 
was absurd to think that gaining half a reform led to the other 
half. ‘Supposing it was agreed that every man ought to have 
a cow, but you say “ We can’t manage that just yet: give him 
half a cow.’ He doesn’t care for it and he leaves it about, and 
he never asks for the other half.’ 

“ Talking of the Eastern and Western races Chesterton said 
it was curious that while the Easterns were so logical and clear 
in their religion, they were so unpractical in every-day life ; 
the religion of the Westerns is mystical and full of paradoxes, 
yet they are far more practical. ‘ The Eastern says fate governs 
everything and he sits and looks pretty ; we believe in Free-will 
and Predestination and we invent Babbage’s Calculating 
machine.’ 

“The question arose what it is makes a man essentially 
English. Dickens had it. Johnson had it. ‘ You couldn't,’ 
said Chesterton, ‘imagine a Scotch Johnson or an Irish Johnson 
or a French or German Johnson.’ 

“He thought a spirit of kindly jest over a man’s physical 
peculiarities was essentially English. ‘The Scotch who argue 
and the Irish who fight and the French who make revolutions 
and the Germans who think they make philosophies, none of 
them have it.’ 
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‘‘ Speaking of patriotism, George said he had a fear he scarcely 
liked to speak. Being urged to do so, he said he feared a big war 
might come and we might be defeated. 

‘“‘ Chesterton said he had often felt that fear, ‘ yet,’ he added, 
‘if you were to say that in the House or I to write it in a paper 
we should be denounced as unpatriotic.’ 

“They both implied that England was in a hopeless condition. 

“George said he had never known a ‘greener’ House of 
Commons. Owing to the three last general elections having 
been ‘sweeps’ for one side or the other there were not above 
forty men who had been in the house twenty years. 

‘““ Then they never came except for personal matters—question 
time or the Kaiser’s letter next Monday, etc. 

‘“ When it was a question of spending several millions on 
defending their country the attendance sank to 70, 40 or even 
as low as Io. 

“He would give an instance of what a farce debates on these 
questions often became. 

“On last Monday, after debating, a vote was carried to reduce 
the money spent on the army and navy. On Tuesday it was 
decided that. the naval estimates must be kept the same as 
before. Therefore it was clear the reduction must be in the army. 

“But on Wednesday when the army came on, the House was 
nearly empty and no one had any proposal to make concerning 
reductions. Therefore the whole thing fell to the ground. 

“And in a burst of indignation he concluded by describing ‘a 
paralytic lawyer reading a typewritten manuscript inspired by an 
oriental intriguer to an empty House.’ ”’ 


Both my father and mother delighted in holidays abroad, 
during which they got a good deal of writing done. St. Enogat 
was, when we first went there, a fishing village, although it was 
growing perilously towards Dinard, which has since swallowed 
it up. ‘St. Jean des Pluies,”’ in Horace Blake, is St. Enogat in 
every detail. I have never seen a coast that seemed to change 
like that one, giving a thousand different views as light and tide 
changed. The village life fascinated us all, particularly my 
mother, and I suppose her novelist’s imagination never made 
more out of very slight materials than in these visits. She talked 
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to the old sacristan in her stiff white cap who said that “ she had 
once been two sisters, now she was only one.” She said “ it 
made a great emptiness in the evening, but if it was the good 
God’s Will? ...” But most of the characters were worked 
out from what their appearance suggested. The dignified red- 
faced curé, so sympathetic with sinners concealing his own 
suffering from a mortal disease ; the vicaire who was a good 
comrade and loved the songs of Theodore Botrel; the second 
vicaire of intense ecclesiastical correctitude suffering from a 
subconscious jealousy of any of his fellow priests who got pro- 
motion; even the retired priest, ‘le tout petit,’ who “ was 
white-haired, neat, with a vague lost look in his eyes.’’ We 
called at the presbytery and met them all. The vicaire sung to 
us the fascinating Botrel songs while we looked out on that wild 
and lovely coast. Almost on arrival at the hotel we had been 
wakened by the Rogation procession in the early morning : 


“ The tide was low; a hundred islets of rock stood out a warm 
brown in the deep green-blue of the waves. There was white 
campion in the slits of the rocks and pink sea thrift and creeping 
yellow weeds and red sorrel, and masses of gold lichen on their 
sides. The jealous sea was lapping its praises on the white sands. 
Down steps hewn in the rocks went the little procession, then 
along the sands for a short distance, and up again.” 


Then there were the Corpus Christi celebrations, not at St. 
Fnogat only, but at Dinard, St. Servan, Dinan and St. Malo, 
and we would all scatter in different directions and bring back 
descriptions of the different processions. But my mother stayed 
in our own village, and it is the procession at St. Enogat with the 
pathway right through the village, edged with flag leaves, made 
out of the soft sea sand, in which wonderful floral designs could 
be constructed, and along which the Blessed Sacrament was 
to pass, that she describes in her story. The little soldier design- 
ing a ship in the soft sand, the girls wreathing the old stone 
cross, the feeling of these people whose faith seemed to shout 
to Horace Blake: “It is an old old trade, the trade of a blas- 
phemer, and man as well as God has executed judgment on 
| hi cee aio 

One gets a little tired of Pasteur’s wish for the faith of a Breton 
peasant. It has been too often quoted, and last time I went 
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back to St Enogat I wondered whether the Watering Place 
element had not altogether corrupted it so that it would need to 
be reconverted. But in those old days the sense of the living 
religious reality was very keen. The people all sang vespers, 
and I remember seeing an old woman who could not leave her 
shop sit down firmly with her vesper book to read it while the 
others were at church. 

The first year at St. Enogat my mother was writing The Job 
Secretary, which appeared during our second visit, May, IgII. 

This, the lightest of all her novels, was held by good judges to 
be artistically her best. A young author writing a novel starts 
with artistic setting but lifeless characters, whom he talks over 
with friends who, hardly aware of what they are doing, piece 
together for him their own story. As each talks the woman, the 
man, the other woman, become alive and he paints each from the 
life, unconscious—or at most half conscious—that the “ help ”’ 
they are giving him is their own story, their own point of view 
in a tragic past. Through the book he brings together husband 
and wife, though with a little smart in his own breast—for the 
Job Secretary, the wife of his old friend, has not left him 
untouched. 

The healing power of the Sacrament of Marriage is faintly, 
delicately indicated—and even this much of description outlines 
too definitely a sketch whose delicacy made its hints more 
powerful than anything it said. 


‘““T have just finished ‘The Job Secretary ’,” wrote George 
Wyndham, “—12.45 p.m. in the train— wh. accounts for the 
pencil, and must excuse the writing. It is ‘ angelically ’ clever, 
and, because of that, the Art is greater than it would have been 
in a ‘ devilishly’ clever book. I gave a gasp at James Lee’s 
wife. I think this book will ‘ change yr. literary reputation into 
Fame.’ I know that it ought to, and I wonder to what extent 
you have followed Frank Norbury’s receipt. It must have been 
very exciting to write.” 


It was the year of another Coronation, but for the most part 
the family remained abroad. My father had refused to be a 
Gold Stick Officer: the memory of the magnificent pageant 
once seen he held to be enough for a lifetime. But Leo, who had 
proved to be just not too tall to be his great-uncle’s page, was 
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to be in the Abbey, and my mother went home to join him. 
Her care was needed: just before the great day he managed to 
acquire a black eye of such magnitude that he informed us the 
giver’s hand was all bruised and sore, “‘ so you can imagine.” 

We could. Less hopeful were we of his proposed remedy. 
«The matron,” he wrote, ‘ says it will be quite all right for the 
Coronation, but if it is still black I suppose I must have the 
black part painted.”’ 

Luckily the matron was right: the three-cornered hat and 
white suit with scarlet facings was not marred by a purple eye 
shading into green and yellow. The next time Leo was a page 
he wore a purple cassock in St. Peter’s, Rome, as attendant to 
Cardinal Gasquet at the canonisations of 1920. 


Other holidays abroad took us to Gruyére, where the cheese 
is made; to Normandy, where my father did a good deal of 
walking, accompanied by me or one of my brothers; and to 
Italy and Switzerland. 

The personal, literary and general interests of these years would 
make a separate book: it is hard to lay aside the vast majority 
of letters, unused. One topic must be touched on which takes 
us into the same field as the reunion controversies of the last 
century. My father’s view of what was possible and useful in 
the way of co-operation between Christians and what was 
impracticable and even harmful, emerges pretty clearly. 

Bishop Gore, one of his warm friends in the Church of England, 
had written in 1906 begging his co-operation in an attempt at 
reunion, and enclosing a statement that had been signed by 
various nonconformists. He wanted some Catholic signatures 
badly, and asked my father to get them for him and to sign the 
paper himself. 

“Can you, will you help me? . . . I would as soon have you 
as anyone next to the Archbishop of Westminster.”’ 

The statement I cannot find, but I think my father’s letter 
shows sufficiently clearly how and why this sort of effort at 
“ Reunion all Round ”’ lay in the region of what was not pos- 
sible or even desirable. 


“ T hope and really believe that my difficulty represents neither 
narrowness nor want of sympathy. It is a dislike of using what 
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in me would be ‘ unreal words’ to employ Newman’s phrase. 
You can appeal to the dissenters to be one with you in ‘ visible 
fellowship,’ but you do it on the ground that as Stanley & 
Jowett belonged to the State Church why should not dissenters, 
whose interpretation of Church of England Formularies would be 
less strained, also belong ? Again you can appeal to us, saying 
that you believe in the One Catholic Church, that Erastianism 
is not of your essence etc. But these appeals for ‘ visible fellow- 
ship’ cannot be combined, as the fellowship aimed at in each 
case means an entirely different thing. If you are latitudinarian, 
and can appeal to the dissenters, you are not Catholic. If you 
are Catholic and can appeal to us, you are not (essentially) 
latitudinarian. I know these are old phrases, but they stand for 
real things. I doubt unity of visible fellowship being possible 
on a latitudinarian basis except in a State Church, and if it is 
possible I don’t think it desirable, so I could not pray for it. 
“You will know that I am the last to ignore the inevitable 
differences between minds; but this to me is one ground for 
the Catholic rule of enforcing a certain doctrinal unity on broad 
lines, and irrespective of the subtleties of private judgment. 
A visible fellowship among Christians such as there was from the 
first, based on unity of polity and doctrine, I could pray for. A 
visible fellowship meaning only that people are members of the 
same State Church, latitudinarianism being the doctrinal basis, 
you may desire, but it is outside our purview so far as the State 
Church basis is concerned ; and to admit the latitudinarian basis 
is to destroy, not to further, the unity of visible fellowship we 
desire. I cannot pray for what would be loss, and not gain. But 
for union of heart among Christians I do pray with all my heart.” 


On our return from St. Enogat in Ig1I came an incident that 
tried him a good deal. His friendship with Lord Halifax was 
far closer than that with Bishop Gore, and he had believed that 
his attitude of sympathy yet disagreement over the Anglican 
Orders controversy had been perfectly understood by his old 
friend. Yet now when Lord Halifax was preparing his book on 
the subject, it emerged that he was inclined to give a picture 
of the sympathy only and to leave out the disagreement. A 
letter to Lord Hugh Cecil (with whom, at the moment, a friendly 
theological argument was in progress) shows Wilfrid’s view 
clearly. 

“ Remember,’’ he writes, “such as I stay where we are not 


because we think our Church a better Church but because we 
think there is only one Church, and ours is it, 
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“ Halifax is sending me his proofs, and I think his book very 
uncandid, so far as I can judge by what he sends. He has from 
my letters taken just those that tell for his view, and omitted 
those in which I attack him. I think it is easier for such as me 
_ to be candid because we don’t want to prove that things are all 
right with us. The Church is a fact, as the world is a fact. God’s 
Providence in the world does not exclude the existence of evil. 
It is the part of a wise man frankly to recognise that evil. So, 
too, with the Church. Halifax can’t afford to face facts. That 
is how I look at it. 

“ But he has put me in a difficulty. For he showed me his 
draft a year ago and all my criticisms were there. I gladly 
agreed to a publication which included them. But now they are 
all gone or diluted into incorrect summaries. He makes me look 
a traitor to my own side and a toady of the Anglicans. That 
will never do. I think others have been at his book and are 
responsible for this.”’ 


The friendship between the two men was far too close for this 
moment of irritation to last. Both had the same capacity for 
explaining their point of view in an endless stream of letters, 
both could afterwards forget and forgive. The friendship became 
as close as ever again and lasted till Wilfrid’s death. 

A little while after this an opportunity offered to show his 
positive view of how Christians should and could work together 
in opposition to the rising tide of infidelity. Silas McBee started 
in America a periodical known as The Constructive Quarterly, 
and asked Wilfrid to contribute to the first number. My father 
wrote an article in which he showed that the force of conviction 
in a man’s mind must involve just those elements which put 
him into opposition with elements in the minds of other Christians 
of different denominations. To drop the elements of difference 
was simply to substitute an ineffective milk-and-water religion 
in place of strong conviction. But let all Christians keep their 
convictions as a whole and with no diminution and then they 
could safely find in their “‘ common Christianity ’’ not merely a 
lowest common denominator, but a real dynamic against the 
forces of destruction and infidelity. 


“I have just received a letter from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury,’ McBee wrote, “‘in which he speaks with vigorous 
appreciation of your article . . . it has acted as a tonic and a 
stimulation to several writers already. I am disposed to think 
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that M. Goyau's article on the French Church is far better than it 
would have been had he not seen your article . . . from what I 
knew of Goyau and from what he wrote me of his admiration for 
your paper I am quite sure you did him good and the Quarterly 
at the same time.”’ 


Bishop Talbot of Winchester, a very close friend of Wilfrid’s, 
wrote partly on the strength of this article, begging Wilfrid to 
try and arrange for Catholic co-operation in a meeting that should 
follow the Anglican Congress and at which all denominations 
should be represented. It was to be, like the Constructive 
Quarterly, a “‘ plan that men should there, side by side, state 
positively but not controversially, and in a spirit of charity and 
not of antagonism, their several convictions.” 

My father gladly wrote on his behalf to the Catholic Bishop of 
Portsmouth, in whose diocese the Congress was to be held : 


_ h yune izes: 

“My old friend the Anglican Bishop of Winchester spoke 
to me some little time ago of a project he had to utilise the 
occasion of his Church Congress in October for a discussion 
among the Christians of different denominations on matters of 
common interest to all who wish to uphold Christianity against 
the pressing dangers of modern unbelief. He asked if there was 
any chance of some Catholic joining in this discussion. I found 
that my brother Bernard was favourable to the idea... . I 
then spoke to the Cardinal who thought the scheme workable. 
Now he tells me that your Lordship is not altogether favourable 
to it, and of course if your objection were final that would be an 
end of the matter. The Bishop of Winchester, however, says he 
would be most happy to make it quite clear in correspondence— 
which might or might not be published as you preferred—that 
the discussion in question was in no sense a part of the Congress 
itself, for this is, I understand, the difficulty that your Lordship 
sees. I wonder if, under these circumstances, you would see 
any objection to my joining in the discussion ? It seems to me 
possible that, while you would hardly like one of your priests to 
join in the discussion you would not object to a layman like 
myself taking part init. I own to feeling that we are misunder- 
stood if we entirely shrink from working with those outside the 
visible Church against the greater danger of the time, and 
Cardinal Gibbons told me that in America there was a very 
strong movement amongst Catholics in favour of such co-opera- 
tion, in which he himself takes active part. The Cardinal sug- 
gested my writing to you on the subject.” 
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The Bishop of Portsmouth appears to have continued to dis- 
sent from the scheme, whereupon Wilfrid, of course, abandoned it. 
But he had an excellent opportunity of unfolding his own view 
more fully in a little book on the Oxford Movement which he 
was writing for a series at the very time that these negotiations 
were in progress. The possibility of a good effect from a moderate 
and clear statement of the Catholic position in these matters is 
seen, I think, in a letter he received about this book from John 
Bailey : 


“IT can’t too much admire the tact with which you handle a 
movement which is not yours nor of your Church, though it led 
your father and other great men to that Church, and so in a 
sense you owe your own position to it. But you have kept so 
well away from and above, the mere question of Roman versus 
Anglican, and spend your time in the bigger world where the 
question is Christian or Agnostic. I have never seen a better 
statement—founded, I suppose—indeed you say so—on 
Newman—of the two great practical values of an organised 
Church: (1) the protection afforded by the corporate sense, the 
knowledge that our faith is not an individual belief alone, but 
one shared by a whole body of people who hold it, too, together 
and not singly, act it, and live it not only as individuals but in 
corporate and united actions ; (2) the protection afforded by the 
continuity of it, which so reinforces its corporate character. 

“ Though I feel very strongly some of the things that can be 
said against either continuity or catholicity as guides to truth, 
yet it has—if I may put it that way—done me real good to 
think over these claims to authority put so reasonably as you 
put them.”’ 


Von Hiigel remarked in a letter that Wilfrid wrote more easily 
and readily than himself. But he did not, in fact, manage to 
throw off shorter tasks lightly. I find requests to contribute to 
volumes of essays on philosophy and religion, to write the history 
of the Papacy, 1846-70, for the Cambridge Modern History, to 
do an essay on Newman as a poet for Humphry Ward’s English 
Poets, to be a corresponding member for some French learned 
society, and answer a questionnaire for a Hungarian periodical. 
Most of these requests were refused. But at all times the volume 
of letters is considerable, and the tendency to philosophise in 
them on human life. 

“We are reading,’ he wrote to George Wyndham from St. 
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Enogat, “ La Guerre et la Paix aloud. How great a book! It 
is good for one, though hard, to be reminded of life as a whole. 
One’s own life gets so unreal if one forgets what life means in 
the length and breadth of the world.”’ 

And to George, too, he wrote: ‘‘ How many deaths—Pember, 
Alfred Lyall, Henry Cameron, E. Balfour, Henry Butcher— 
all in the course of three months.” 

Friends meant so much to him, he must needs cling to those 
that were left. My mother had written on Henry Sidgwick’s 
death: “If only we could make friends with younger people.” 
But in these last years before the war it was their own contem- 
poraries who had begun to go. 

In several letters Wilfrid laments the death first of Alfred, 
later of Spencer Lyttleton. But the loss of losses was George 
Wyndham himself who died suddenly in 1913. In 1911 he had 
written of one visit to Lotus : 


‘“T will select a Sunday late in February or early in March 
and propose myself for the long delayed delights of Lotus, and 
I will make the notice as long as I can. I should particularly 
like to meet Chesterton.”’ 


When it came it was the most delightful of week-ends—good 
talk, good reading, good music—for Gervase Elwes was also of 
the party. George Wyndham’s reading aloud was to me intoxicat- 
ing. He brought out the meaning of Browning as did no one 
else that I have ever heard, and he told me once that Browning 
had taught him the secret of reading aloud his poetry. 

On this occasion we all begged for some of Gilbert Chester- 
ton’s poetry, and a sort of absurd scrimmage took place as 
Chesterton secured the book, kicked it under his own chair and 
sat detying us, trusting in his great bulk to prevent our getting 
at it. 

The following year again the two men met at our house, and 
George Wyndham wrote to my mother : 


“You could offer me no better treat at no happier moment. 
I have got off a difficult essay on Land Purchase—proofs and all, 
and I shall meet Wilfrid and Chesterton soon after Newman 
and not too long after the ‘ White Horse.’ It is my practice to 
shout the White Horse to submissive listeners. And I want to 
see you very much.” 
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These letters strike the note of complete recovery and optimism 
which made his death so tragic. For some time after the troubles 
in Ireland it had seemed impossible for George Wyndham to 

take life in hand and look forward, but this was all now past. 
_ His face was set towards a triumphant future. 

A last letter to my father was found in his despatch box and 
posted by his son. Wilfrid found it on his return from attending 
the funeral at Clouds. 


“ May 8th, IgI3. 

“I had your letter of April 30th typed for better accuracy of 
interpretation. Then I mislaid the typed copy, so to-night I 
have tackled the original and I say, cheerily, that I will be your 
“man of the world’ who ‘is not a Catholic.’ I will read your 
reminiscences with avidity and answer your question which is 
Should they be published in the ‘ Dublin Review’ instead of 
waiting (as A.J.B. and H.C. advise) to be Chapter I of a 
ae. 

“T am absorbed in two subjects: Rural England and my 
library. 

“““ We know what we are but we know not what we may be.’ 
I may—perhaps—take office again. But I doubt it. ‘ Inveni 
Portum.’ My work, I am almost persuaded, must be to tackle 
the problem of Rural England, and my play, I am convinced, to 
finish my library. The two together would give me happy and 
useful employment for twenty years. 

“JT am attacking ‘ Rural England,’ (1) by action; based on 
study of the past—from Domesday Book onwards—and on 
modern science—‘ so-called.’ I think best in action and experi- 
ment. So I have given the go-by to theory and have already 
pumped water several miles over considerable hills; built cow- 
sheds ; bought a motor-trolly to supersede four cart-horses and 
done much else; which will—I believe—put back this bit of 
England to where it stood in the 17th century and afford working 
models to my neighbours, who lack any capital and imagination. 
It is jolly work. 

“ (2) But I attack ‘Rural England’ also with my pen and 
have written a ‘private’ essay that has been ‘highly com- 
mended ’ by Lansdowne and Milner. 

“ As for my play, you and your wife and Maisie must come to 
see my library in early June, or late July. (Between June 20 
and late July I must shut up to put in a larger water-supply.) 
I have finished the structure of the Library and nearly filled it 
with books. There are six desks for people who mean business. 
It is inspired by Wells, Merton, San Marco at Florence, etc, 
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But it will be a place at the top of the house in which you and 
Hugh Cecil and I and others can read and write. 

“ Party Politics leave me cold. But the country-side of Eng- 
land and the literature of Europe make me glow. 

“ P.S. Incidentally to the two main purposes of my life, I 
am finishing a chapel in the basement.”’ 


WPL ADE nr 
LECTURING IN AMERICA 


My father’s visits to America (1913-14 and 1915) were a great 
romance of his last years. Strangely enough, with all his his- 
trionic powers in earlier life, he had never become a lecturer. 
He acted, he mimicked, he sang, he never spoke. 

“There is no doubt,” he wrote early in his first tour, “I 
could have been a speaker—perhaps even an orator. Too late, 
too late! Had I gone to Oxford I should have found it out, 
“Youth is a blunder, manhood a struggle, old age a regret’ 
Therefore perhaps I only have the lot of most men in seeing too 
late what might have been.” 

But the remarkable thing in his case was that it was not too 
late. At fifty-seven he began not only the enjoyment of the 
exercise of a new power, but a remarkable success in a new field. 
Visiting America seventeen years later I found still the freshest 
memories of that success. Nothing in my own tours has been a 
greater joy than the fact that I have been welcomed as my 
father’s daughter. 

Wilfrid Ward put into his lecturing preparations all that 
exhausting energy to which we were accustomed. The lectures 
were first written out at full length, then read aloud to a family 
audience. We had to criticise matter, manner, voice, delivery. 

“Don’t read—speak.” ‘‘ Don’t look over the top of your 
spectacles.”’ “‘ Don’t drop your voice.” 

Thus, and much more, his sons and daughters. Then on to 
his brother’s college—Old Hall, Ware. Here he had a larger if less 
(openly) critical audience in the ecclesiastical students and their 
professors. 

But it was only after he got to America that he really learned 
the technique of lecturing and spoke instead of reading. “A Dr. 
Coakley,’””» my mother wrote to him after his first lecture at 
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Pittsburgh, “ has written to say that your lecture was a great 
success but-he wishes you would lecture without MSS.” 

It was wise advice. Pittsburgh came quite early in the first 
tour, and later letters say “I can now give the Tennyson or 
The Four Cardinals without looking at my MS.” “ My 
lecturing is improving.” ... “I spoke—not badly. The 
lecturing has made even my after-dinner speaking far better.” 

But it was not alone in the exercise of a newly discovered 
faculty that Wilfrid found enjoyment. It has been said of 
Dickens that he had a “ love affair ’’ with the people of England. 
It would hardly be an exaggeration to say of my father that 
America (as far as his tours reached) took him to its heart— 
and the affection and enthusiasm were reciprocal. 

‘Tt is like one of the stories,” he wrote to my sister, “ in which 
the hero becomes a Prince for a day. I shall doff my robes and 
crown in England. But the immense number who have thanked 
me for help from my writings has been really cheering and, I 
think, a very lawful satisfaction.” 

That was the immense underlying joy of these tours. He had 
been reaching a far wider public than he realised, he had made 
friendships through his writings now cemented by personal 
contact, he had helped the faith of many in this “ brave new 
world.” 

For a brave new world it really seemed to him. The best 
elements in American life were welcomed with a boyish enjoy- 
ment never outgrown. My father talked constantly of his age, 
and began in the forties to call himself an old man. In mind he 
never grew old. He kept a touch even of that simplicity which 
Chesterton has hailed in Pickwick—the power to be occasionally 
taken in. ‘To be taken in everywhere is to see the inside of 
everything. It is the hospitality of circumstances. With 
banners and trumpets like a guest the greenhorn is taken in by 
life. And the sceptic is cast out by it.” 

I do not intend to call my father a greenhorn, and the hos- 
pitality of America which we have both enjoyed is on a higher 
plane than the usual “ hospitality of circumstances.”’ But there 
was a touch of simplicity I think in the degree of fun that he 
got out of the luxuries of America—private sitting-rooms and 
bathrooms everywhere, a golf professional put at his disposal, 
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a drawing-room on the train taken by his hosts for a long journey, 
another car following his for fear of accidents as he drove to an 
engagement. All this was new, it was fun, it was worth writing 
home about. 

In New York he was entertained by Fr. (now Monsignor) 
McMahon and met Fr. Burke, “ distinguished looking and 
extremely interesting,” Fr. Clifford, “‘ most agreeable and enter- 
taining,’ and Fr. Sargent, already a warm friend. “I find that, 
at all events in this group here, the Dublin is read far more care- 
fully than in England.” 

This he notes again later in Philadelphia and in Pittsburgh. 
He met Cardinal Farley, who “ gave me an extremely interesting 
account of the progress of the Church in America... . Heisa 
very simple old man, very courteous, a thorough priest . . . his 
criticisms of Newman’s character were extremely intelligent and 
true.”’ 

His first lecture was to the Catholic Historical Society of Phila- 
delphia where he had, too, his first experiences of the interviewer : 


“ An interviewer called and asked me many questions, espe- 
cially on the Irish crisis. I professed myself in favour of federa- 
tion for Ireland, Scotland and Wales. He published my remarks 
next day, observing that I probably knew more of the subject 
than anyone in either England or America, excepting Premier 
Asquith.” 


He rushed next to Pittsburgh and had a rather comic encounter 
in the train : 


“Opposite to me in the train a Yankee of Yankees. ‘I guess 
you don’t belong here?’ ‘No, Iam English.’ ‘ What do you 
think in your country of our dealings with Mexico?’ ‘We 
have perfect confidence in the tact and judgment of Mr. Wilson.’ 
“You have? That’s good.’ He surveyed my fur coat which 
fired him with an idea. ‘Do you know the Earl of Essex ?’ 
“No, I don’t.’ He was clearly disappointed. He had rated me 
too high. ‘ My wife’s cousin is married to the Earl.’ Pause and 
rumination. ‘I have not seen the Earl yet.’ Another pause, 
then a look of devout hopefulness, “ But I guess I shall before 
long.’ ”’ 


Pittsburgh fascinated him from the immense variety of its 
Catholic life. “‘ In the town priests preach in 16 languages. In 
the diocese in 20... .” He lectured on The Four Cardinals in 
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a large hall and was asked to give the same lecture again at St. 
Vincent’s Arch Abbey and at Greensburg Convent. This is 
rather surprising as it lasted one hour forty minutes! However, 
after this experiment, he reduced it considerably. 

“It is very funny to be taken round to inspect persons and 
things as the ‘ great man.’ I am learning gracious nothings for 
school-girls. . . .”’ At one convent “‘I sat in the centre of a 
group of nuns and wrote my name in autograph books for academy 
students. JI had a mild flirtation with a rather pretty one— 
lasting about 2 minutes so do not be alarmed.”’ 

The itinerary was wild—much of it having been arranged in 
England without consulting a map! Back to New York, then 
Providence, then Cincinnati and Buffalo, then Cornell University 
where he gave a short course, Baltimore, Washington, Detroit, 
New York again. At Cincinnati he stayed with the Bellamy 
Storers while my mother and I were with Mrs. Storer’s daughter, 
the Marquise de Chambrun, in Paris. We exchanged cables, 
and my father wrote with his usual immense pleasure at appre- 
ciation of my mother’s books in both countries. Horace Blake 
was appearing in French in Le Temps and being much discussed 
in America. Here he met Roosevelt’s daughter married to a 
nephew of Mrs. Storer. ‘‘ Most fascinating . . .a look of her 
father though she zs very pretty. ... Mrs. Storer’s grand- 
father, Mr. Longworth, made Cincinnati much as George Ward 
made West Cowes.”’ 

At Cornell he was pleased and touched by a member of his 
audience who said Newman would take his biographer to Heaven 
for having helped his influence so much. “ St. Philip has taken 
him up to Heaven and he will take you.” 

He made three visits to Philadelphia, staying always at 
Haverford at the ‘“ beautiful Spanish villa’’ of his friends the 
Leslys and meeting at Torresdale the Walter George Smiths 
whose friendship with Aubrey de Vere had been the link with 
Wilfrid. 

On his second visit in December he describes a lunch in his 
honour given by Mrs. Lesly : 

‘“Miss Agnes Repplier is a very clever and strong-minded 
woman. She was next to me. She is the Warren’s friend. 
Next to her was old Dr. Weir Mitchell, aged 85—wonderful and 
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very interesting. He is a friend of Mary Anderson. He says 
once when at Farringford they were discussing charm of manner 
and awarding the palm for it ; Mary Anderson gave it to Long- 
fellow. Tennyson replied, ‘ Perhaps—if an American could be a 
gentleman.’ I tried to defend the bard in general, but it was 
hard to stand up for him in such a case.”’ 


Nearly all the letters quoted were written to my mother, but 
his exuberant enjoyment found vent also in long accounts of his 
experiences written to Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, Lord Hugh Cecil, 
Lord Halifax, James Bryce and Arthur Balfour. 

“ Your letter is of great and varied interest,’’ Balfour wrote, 
answering one written on this same visit to Philadelphia which 
touched also on visits to Cincinnati, the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Detroit, Pittsburgh and Washington. 


“They gave me a dinner at Washington, and I had long talks 
with the Lord Chief Justice and the Speaker. The former said 
to me, ‘I have always regarded England as the torch of the 
world. Now its light is growing dim. I fear it is going out. 
You have always depended on the character of John Bull for 
the security of your Constitution—while we, a new land with no 
character, protected ourselves with a written Constitution. 
Now the character of John Bull no longer exists, and I foresee 
nothing but disaster. The Parliament Act and Lloyd George’s 
land campaign fill me with apprehension.’ He is a shrewd man 
and sealed our sympathy by giving me a box of excellent 


cate ge eae 
‘““ Please forgive this garrulous letter, but if a letter is to cross 
the Atlantic I feel as if it ought not to be short.” 


It may be remembered that Wilfrid had a great admiration 
for the American Constitution—derived I think in the first 
instance from James Bryce. He suggested at this time that it 
might be well if England took example by America and secured 
what was still left of our Constitution by putting it in writing. 

The year 1913 ended with a luncheon in his honour at the 
University Club, New York, with the Episcopalian Canon Douglas 
in the chair and a dinner in the evening for Abbot Gasquet and 
himself given by the Directors of the Catholic Encyclopedia. 

“The luncheon,” he wrote, “ was most memorable—forty people 
of different creeds all doing homage to J.N.H. and speaking in 
some cases with real knowledge and keen appreciation of my own 
work,”’ 
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And early in the New Year he wrote, still from New York : 


“An exceedingly interesting luncheon at the Round Table 
of the editors of the Outlook—the editor in chief being Dr. 
Lyman Abbott. His two sons are among the editors. Roosevelt 
is also a director and lunches at their round table when in N. 
York. It is somewhat like our Spectator. Much talk on politics, 
religion and women’s suffrage. One of the younger Abbotts 
was with Roosevelt in Rome when his dispute with Merry del 
Val occurred. He says it was purely Spaniard versus American, 
and thought the Cardinal’s way of insisting on Roosevelt's 
promise as a condition to the audience riled R. R. never did 
go to the Methodist gathering and never meant to, and declined 
afterwards to meet the Methodist parson. Everywhere they are 
amazed at Isaacs being made Chief Justice. This is quite 
universal.”’ 


We had written hoping he was making the most of a Christmas 
rest between lecturing, and he replied laughing at our anxiety : 


“ Lecturing has recommenced. Yesterday afternoon I motored 
to New Rochelle (a Huguenot settlement) dined at the house 
of my old college friend John Agar with his agreeable and pretty 
wife (he was called away by his father’s illness), lectured at the 
Convent to 500 people on Tennyson, received enthusiastic com- 
pliments (Judge Keogh told me that he had not for 20 years 
had so much pleasure), received a cheque and motored back. I 
enjoyed the motor journey there, enjoyed the half hour’s solitude 
before dinner in the Agar’s beautiful country house reading the 
English papers, enjoyed the lecture, enjoyed the compliments, 
enjoyed getting the cheque, enjoyed the motor drive back again 
(about an hour). I was in bed at 10.45 and up for an 8 o’c. Mass. 
After that don’t talk of the lecturing being too hard work, and 
the days without lectures being rest. To-night I dine with Mrs. 
Sturgess and go to a party at the house of Roosevelt’s sister, 
Mrs. Douglas Robinson. No motor drives: no_ successful 
effort: no compliments: no cheque: and no bed before mid- 
night. Yat will doubtless tire me very much.” 


In certain “literary ’’ circles he was annoyed by the swagger 
of his fellow countrymen and the way in which his hosts let 
themselves be imposed on : 


“The Englishmen swagger and the Americans are at their 
feet though they are far cleverer in reality. X was cryptic, 
laconic and elliptical. I did not hear him say a good thing. 
But he was worshipped.” 
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He was a little anxious about his visit to Boston, as rumour 
had it that Cardinal O’Connell suspected him of Modernism, but 
he wrote on arrival there: ‘ Veni, Vidi, Vici. I spent an hour 
with the Cardinal yesterday and he ended by asking me to 
lecture in his house.”’ 

His lecture engagements outside Catholic circles were growing. 
At Wellesley he felt the young ladies in cap and gown to be like 
Tennyson’s Princess. He lectured at Harvard and accepted for 
the following year the Lowell lectures there and the Bromley 
at Yale, which University also offered him an honorary degree 
if he could be present at Commencement, the statutes not per- 
mitting it to be conferred in absentia. 

On his second visit he shared the McBride lectures at Western 
Reserve University with Professor Arthur Keith and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, and also lectured at the Union Theological Seminary of 
New York. On this second tour he kept no diary, and the 
letters home are much less plentiful, yet it was in some ways the 
more interesting. He particularly enjoyed Harvard, and the 
lectures he gave there are printed in Last Lectures. There was a 
good deal he wanted to say about Newman’s thought to complete 
the picture given in the biography and thus to round off his own 
life work, A University audience was especially apt for their 
development. He was afterwards asked to give them at Oxford 
where they were equally successful. 

His exact imitation of the poet declaiming his own verses 
and the many good stories made the Tennyson lecture the most 
successful for popular audiences. It was frequently interrupted 
by bursts of applause, and was asked for repeatedly on both tours. 

James Bryce had given him introductions to Dr. Lowell of 
Harvard, Butler of Columbia, and the Provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania; and had offered others to heads of many 
universities in the further West. 

On both tours Wilfrid stayed with Cardinal Gibbons, for whom 
he had a great admiration. I come on the traces of a brief 
misunderstanding between them cleared up by our dear friend 
Fr. Fenlon of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. Wilfrid wrote: 
“I fear my tact has not been sufficient to enable me to act with- 
out offence.’’ While the Cardinal remarked to Fr. Fenlon, “ Mr. 
Ward has a temper, but he is a gentleman.” 
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It was after this, on his second visit to Baltimore, that he 
received an interesting letter about his host from Theodore 
Roosevelt : 


““ My dear Mr. Ward : 


“T did not get that study of Balfour and have written to your 
publishers accordingly to send it to me. I particularly want to 
read it. I am afraid it was a case of Bob Sawyer sending the 
wrong medicine to the wrong house ! 

“ It was a real pleasure having you out here. 

“ Pray give my warmest regards to Cardinal Gibbons. He is, 
as you say, a wonderful old man; and he is not only one of the 
most distinguished prelates of his own Church, but he is on the 
whole the most loved and respected and, I may almost say, 
revered American citizen in our country—and that is something 
to say of a Catholic prelate in a country the great majority of 
whose citizens are Protestants. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 


There is a curious mixture of outlook shown in the letters from 
America of eager planning for the future and a twinge of doubt. 
The financial success of the lectures was welcomed chiefly for 
his children’s sake—‘‘ It will pay for Leo’s Oxford,’ he wrote 
to my mother’s half sister, Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, to whom he was 
devoted. The appreciation of his work was welcomed for New- 
man’s sake and his own. And on the second trip success was 
doubly welcomed as a means of spreading the English view of 
the war, for of its truth he was wholeheartedly convinced. 

But through the enthusiasm and the planning another note 
constantly sounds even on the first of the two tours. Feeling 
ill one night—‘ I had been saying to myself Sidgwick died at 
61, Myers at 59, I am nearly 58.” 

On Christmas Day he wrote home: “I am thinking much of 
you and the children. One begins to ask how many Christmas 
Days remain.” 

And as the year drew to a close he wrote : 


“T received the following poem from Mrs. Huxley—aged 88 : 
“Tn joy and anguish I came 
Swift as a bird could fly ; 
My life will go out as a flame 
By a puff of the wind from the sky. 
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Closed is the track before me, 
Death’s darkness hovers o’er me. 
What can I give the Lord 

To stay the tightening cord ? 

If I give Him repentance 

Will He delay the sentence ? 


But He—He holds my all ; 
Nothing is mine 

For I am his born thrall 
Without condition 


All I can give, O God, is my submission,’ 


> 


CHAPTER XXII 
WAR YEARS 


In the universal disillusion which has followed the war many 
things have been forgotten about its beginnings. We all held 
our breath those first days of August, 1914, in terror, not of 
war, but of peace. So much nonsense was later talked about 
ideas we did not have—the rights of small nations, making the 
world safe for democracy, and the rest—that it swept away in 
its stream all memory of the idea we did have. What politicians 
or bankers were thinking about—what even they may have done 
—is not here the question ; the people of-England went to war 
as one man for a plain matter of honour, not for ‘‘ small nations,”’ 
but for Belgium, because their word was pledged to do so. 

That our word was pledged also to France the ordinary Eng- 
lishman did not so clearly realise. It seems rather to add to 
our obligation than to diminish it : to make of the war even more 
a war of defence. And as Chesterton has said: ‘ The only 
defensible war is a war of defence.”’ 

Like Chesterton also, I suffer from being one of the few who 
still believe to-day what we all believed then. In a letter in 
The Times of August 9, 1937, a German correspondent writes 
of “the myth that in 1914 Germany wished to attack other 
countries and to establish a predominance over Europe. . . it 
was only because her ally Austria Hungary was struck at the 
root of her existence that Germany finally, under the menace 
of overwhelming coalitions, felt compelled to draw the sword in 
a defensive war... .” 

Now it is perfectly possible that many Germans really did 
believe this in 1914. It is I suppose also possible that what all 
Englishmen believed in 1914 was a myth. I am not concerned 
to disprove that theory, far less to give a history of the war in 
its military, financial or diplomatic aspects. All I want to say 
is that rightly or wrongly England, viewed as a mass of ordinary 
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Englishmen, did in 1914 hold certain ideas, and impelled by those 
ideas, accepted war asa high duty. All I want to tell is the story 
of the war years as they affected my parents and their children. 
Let me try then in a short chapter to glance over those four 
years as they appeared to an average English family, which was 
also a Catholic family. 

The early days remain in one’s mind as a kind of wild confusion. 
Red Cross courses were started, to which most of us rushed, 
auxiliary hospitals were being improvised, soon Belgian refugees 
were arriving, troops were passing on the railways day and night. 
Among these troops were Russians. Or were they? They had 
been seen, spoken to ? 

My father wrote to Mr. Belloc, whose position as an authority 
in war matters had been immediately established, and had from 
him a very interesting letter: it went into the difficulties of a 
kind we had never adverted to which would make such a vast 
movement unlikely—the number of troop trains that would be 
required (‘‘ Russia has little rolling stock ’’), the amount of ship 
tonnage (“and that amount of transport is not absent at this 
moment from the English ports’’) and concluded “‘ my general 
attitude towards the rumour must be that only ample confirma- 
tion could make me believe it.”’ 

Across this letter Wilfrid wrote, sending it on to a friend : 


“You may be interested in this as it gives your point. Yet 
I have further circumstantial proofs. [Sir W.] Tyrrell denies it. 
So does Crewe whom von Hiigel (who is here now) saw this week.”’ 


It has been suggested that these rumours were circulated with 
intent by high authority to calm the minds of those who felt 
we were unprepared for war. For war on a scale of this war 
we certainly were unprepared, yet my father was among those 
who believed that Lord Haldane had done the utmost possible : 
beginning in 1906 he had made an army not large in bulk, but 
capable of rapid expansion, which was the most that could be 
done on the scale accepted by a nation that neither expected nor 
desired war. 

Wilfrid decided to keep to his lecture engagements in America 
for the following spring, believing he might be of use there in 
presenting the cause of the Allies. He prepared a further lecture, 
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a clear and balanced statement of the causes of the war, based 
on all the knowledge then available. He wrote various articles, 
one in the Fortnightly entitled ‘‘ The War Spirit and Christianity,” 
which remains as evidence of a half-forgotten (but not therefore 
valueless nor insincerely held) view. He would be accused 
to-day of idealising the British soldiers, but from what I saw 
of them in hospital later they seemed to me to deserve every 
line of it. The only difficulty I feel lies in his too simple 
acceptance of the brutality which, as he felt, must have been 
engendered in the German soldier by the policy of “ frightful- 
ness’’ to which his leaders were committed. Yet even here 
Wilfrid’s care in weighing facts did not desert him. I have found 
letters containing wild accusations of German atrocities that 
were sent him, but he made no use of anything that he could 
not verify, and I remember our search from village to village 
for the mythical Belgian child whose arms had been cut off. 

The language used even by educated folk who should have 
been able to weigh evidence or question assumptions or at least 
suspend judgment shows the fever heat of the moment. My 
mother’s former governess, Marguerite Grousset, was a Corsican 
whose English, French and Italian were equally admirable and 
whose knowledge of history and literature was wide. But she 
wrote of the Germans : 


“The world will only be at peace when these wolves are 
exterminated—they are savages killing the wounded on the 
field, beating them down on the face with the butt end of their 
guns or the heavy heels of their boots.”’ 


My father’s language was far more moderate, but even with 
him the whiteness as he saw it of our cause did make him tend 
to see also the conduct of the war in white—and in black. 

A German Catholic sent him a strong protest against the 
Fortnightly article, wondering why no English Catholic found a 
word to say on behalf of the German Catholics, saying that few 
Germans had even heard of the ruthless pro-war theories of 
Bernhardi, and that atrocities committed by Belgzan soldiers 
were fully proved. Another letter of protest from Germany 
was signed “ There is a God in Israel.’’ Wilfrid answered the 
German Catholic’s letter carefully, and received the reply : 
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“ Permit me now to express to you my sincere thanks for your 
sympathetic letter. It has indeed been very soothing to my 
feelings to read its contents and has made me forget many of 
the violent articles which I have read in Catholic papers, etc.”’ 


Could a fully-lived Catholicism have done more to produce a 
spirit of forgiveness as of a personal so of a national enemy ? 
Certainly Catholic ecclesiastics in the warring countries did not 
always give a lead in this direction. Bishop Turinaz sent my 
father a terrible account of the sacrileges of the German troops 
in France, while I have found notes in the handwriting of a 
very learned Jesuit about their violence in Louvain. In my 
father’s mind one fact stood central and immovable. Whether 
the atrocities were exaggerated or not Belgian neutrality had 
been violated. And the Germans, far from asking forgiveness, 
were still glorying in what they had done. 

The Belgian situation remained more vivid to us than to 
many, for among the hundred Belgians in Dorking were thirty- 
two members of the Dessain family, the late Burgomaster of 
Malines and his relations. One of the Dessains it was who 
printed Cardinal Mercier’s famous Pastoral letter and was 
imprisoned by the Germans for having done so. He managed 
to get a letter across to his brother, giving a most graphic descrip- 
tion of his arrest. This letter my father, at the wish of the 
family, published in the Dublin Review. 

Owing to the Dessains we did not suffer like some hosts from 
disorderly Belgian guests, for the Burgomaster on the least sign 
of trouble asserted an unquestioned authority: “‘ He went down 
and scolded them,’’ another member of the refugee committee 
admiringly told my mother, ‘“‘in French and in Flemish.’’ He 
helped my mother, too, in securing bzen pensant families for our 
locality, so that the church—built years before by an old Belgian 
priest—was now for the first time filled to overflowing. 

Local patriotism was intense and carried with it a good deal 
of self-sacrifice, especially in this matter of refugees; but Lord 
Curzon questioned the assumption in my father’s article that it 
represented the country as a whole: 

“What you say,”’ he wrote, “is quite true. The German war 


spirit is essentially pagan. But I am not quite sure that we all 
deserve your encomiums. .. . There is still an amazing amount 
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of selfishness and indifference masquerading under the thinnest 
veneer of patriotism. I have been round England and Scotland 
and seen it!” 


This was not certainly so visible to us in those early days as 
was the determination that had seized on the most unlikely 
people and turned civilians almost overnight into a nation in 
arms, A mutual friend wrote to my father a few months after 
the war had begun that Lord Hugh Cecil “ to the great astonish- 
ment of everybody and the great alarm of his relations is now 
girt with wings and ascends by himself. After this all things 
seem possible.’’ 

Our own family were at least equally unmilitary by taste. 
My elder brother had always had a liking for the Germans, and 
he had by nature a strong mistrust of popular enthusiasms. 
The fact that he applied for a commission in August, 1914, 
shows how deep was the prevailing sense of a duty that simply 
must be performed. 

He had—for some mysterious reason—joined the Oxford 
O.T.C. on going up to Balliol the previous year. That this 
rendered it easy for him to get a commission may appear a little 
surprising when it is stated that the following letter to a Balliol 
friend represents his sole military experience. It was written a 
week or two before the outbreak of war. 


“ My dear Falcon, 

“Many thanks for your instructive and entertaining letter. 
I am glad to hear that you are having a pleasant time in Ger- 
many: also to hear that you have at least one member of the 
household who is of the True Faith—outside which I decline to 
be responsible for anyone. 

“As to camp: After assisting at the Encenia, at Mr. J. B. 
Raju’s graduation and having taken tea with the Egerton family 
I proceeded with many sighs to pack my few belongings to go to 
Mytchett Camp. I arrived at 7 p.m. Luckily I found a tent 
with no occupant but Elgood. 

“I spend Thursday evening drinking coffee at the canteen 
and smoking. On Friday morning I assisted at a parade and at 
a field day but was so hopelessly inefficient at the latter that the 
good Sergeant Lang was only too glad to send me in the afternoon 
to be a dummy enemy (or rather to help to be one) for the 
Stenning Cup operations. This duty I performed admirably 
and made up for the bad night I had passed by dozing through 
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the afternoon. Saturday morning dummy enemy again. Satur- 
day evening—Band. Night operations. Quite amusing. Sunday: 
Mass, Vespers and Tea at Farnborough Abbey. On Monday I 
was appalled to see a Grand Bivouac Scheme advertised. Hor- 
rors! 40 miles of Marching!!! I was wise. I saw the excellent 
and learned doctor who warned me not to indulge my naturally 
adventurous disposition. I did not indulge it. I went Camp 
picket. 

“ I spent an agreeablé day lying in the guard tent reading a 
detective story and an agreeable night drinking coffee. I was 
on duty from 12 midnight to 1 a.m. (inter alia tempora) and 
whiled away the time talking to the Tab sentry (Trinity Cam- 
bridge and Eton) who knew everyone like Macmillan and co. 
and had been fag to Ronny Knox. Next day at 12 midday the 
Oxford troop marched in triumph home. I promptly sought 
Mr. the Sergeant Lang. ‘ Mr. the Sergeant,’ said I, ‘is there any 
reason why I should not go to-morrow?’ ‘ None whatever,’ said 
the sterling man. 

“I was on guard from 5 to 7 p.m. and drank coffee and said 
goodbye to people for the rest of the evening. On Wednesday 
morning in company with many others I left Perham recruiting 
ground to return to Oxford. 

“ O felix collegium de Balliolo nunquam a me satis amandum, 
O dulcedo cubilis in quo dormivi post tantas noctes in castris 
duris peractas! Gratias etc. etc. It was indeed a happy day ! 
Arriving at an early hour I had my first civilised meal since that 
day a week ago when I turned my back on the learned spot. 
The afternoon I spent reading at the Union. I drank many 
cups of tea and listened to much music at the George Café. I 
had dinner with Miss Urquhart and finally at a decently late 
hour laid my head on the soft pillow of a civilised bed. Salve 
festa dies! O frabjous day—calloo callay! Civilisation once 
more. 

“Your well-wisher. 
‘“ HERBERT WARD.” 


>) 


“Ward keep your head down,” the sergeant said during 
these operations, ‘‘ if this was a real war you'd be shot.” 

“Tf it was a real war,’’ Herbert answered, “‘I shouldn’t be 
there,”’ 

It was after August 4th that Geoffrey Falcon wrote to him: 


“ Dear Ward, 
“Tf you have not yet died for your country (as you should 
have done by now) I hope this letter may brace you for the front. 
“ Our good landwoman at Oxford disturbed me with alarming 
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reports about your military intentions. I hoped to find you 
in College but you’d left.—This was last Monday week, when 
I called to scrape together a few rags,—all my luggage having 
been lost in Germany. It has since turned up in England thank 
the angels! I suffered severe shipwreck in the Vaterland as 
you may imagine. I was actually arrested under martial law— 
having no passport with me—I only escaped being shot as a spy 
by producing my Oxford University Matriculation Certificate 
which happened to be in my pocket, and what is more (sing derry 
down derry) happened to be in Latin,—a language unknown to 
our gallant opponents. They accepted it as a pass and I was 
allowed to depart. The journey consisted of 11 hours standing 
in the corridor of a train to Flushing. Then 8 hours frightfully 
bad crossing on a small Dutch boat, which was packed—all 
frightfully ill and soaked by the waves. 

“At Queenborough they fired a blank at us for not obeying 
some signal and told us we should have to wait out all night, 
but eventually opened the line of mines and let us in. 

“ Arrived in London about 1 a.m. had great difficulty in getting 
a bed. Was altogether 36 hours without~food, not counting a 
small dose of chocolate. 

“Have been offered a commission in the regulars... . My 
father thinks this war may last 5 years. What are you going to 
CLO seis 


Like most of my brother’s Oxford friends (Gilbert Talbot, 
Frank Tyrrell and others) Geoffrey Falcon was killed in France. 
Herbert himself got a commission in the Fourth Devon Ter- 
ritorials, At first, owing to one kind of shortage, he was in com- 
mand of a company in which task he was ably assisted by the 
sergeants! Next, owing to another kind of shortage, he was 
made quartermaster and, as such, had to convey a whole battalion 
out to India, seeing to stores, equipment and such matters. Some- 
how he brought it off successfully, for efficiency can usually be 
produced by the genuine pressure of a necessary job. 

“A hearty British major,’’ someone described Herbert at a 
later stage, “‘ grafted on to the Balliol manner.” 

But this came after India and Mesopotamia, flies and sand and 
bully beef had done their part. There must be first some train- 
ing and like others he dwelt in tents on Salisbury plain for a few 
months, 

Those early months of the war are so closely reflected in my 
mother’s novel, Not Known Here, that I have only to pick it up 
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to be back at ‘‘ Lotus’’ before that break-up which was, after 
all, to be final. We should never all be there again. Our old 
Nanna is the real heroine of this book. She had looked after us 
all from babyhood, spoiling and scolding. Her respect for my 
father was unbounded. She found Mama and myself one day 
looking despairingly at the writing-table where no housemaid 
was allowed to dust. ‘‘ What can you expect,’ she said. “It 
isn’t as if he only wrote novels.’”’ The description of her attitude 
to Herbert’s departure for his first camp is given in Not Known 
Here, when Charles goes off to enlist. A few details are different, 
but it is Nanna to the life. 


‘He had tried to tell her gently, and, when at last she under- 
stood, Nanna was very angry. She was always aggrieved if 
she had not a long notice before any packing; she had always 
started asserting that all the necessary garments were at the 
wash. She began saying so now. She grumbled that she was 
just going to bed. Then Charles said that he would pack if 
she would tell him where the things were, and that was a greater 
grievance still. It came hard to the boy in his unconsciously 
strained state. ‘Damn!’ he muttered to himself. 

“ Nanna was standing now with her hand in her pocket ; she 
was not hurt by the ‘damn,’ it was almost a help... . 

“* As if they couldn’t quarrel among themselves without good 
Englishmen going out to be killed,’ she sniffed. ‘Our Navy 
could have kept the Germans out of the Channel and the French 
ought to thank us for doing so much. It’s no quarrel of ours.’ 

““T’m glad you are not Prime Minister, Nanna.’ 

“Tt isn’t much good you’ve ever said of the one we've got 
then.’ As she spoke, Nanna was opening the cupboard and 
pulling out piles of under-garments. ‘If your Prime Minister 
were as ready as I am, my dear,’ she moaned... . . 

“The next half hour was a veritable fight . . . she was bent 
on his producing a good effect. ‘ Those officers, you wouldn’t 
believe what they have; why, gold-topped scent bottles is 
nothing to them.’ 

“ It was one in the morning before he had got what he wanted 
into the suitcase and sent Nanna, broken-hearted, to bed.” 


Three months later comes his first leave. 


“The new Charles came in, broad-shouldered, red-faced. 

“* Darling, how well you look ! ’ 

““Tsn’t he splendid ?’ cried Nanna. “ Who'd have believed 
it? What have they done to you, my dear ? ’ 

“Charles, laughing, grasped his father’s hand. ‘ What have 
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they done for me? I'll tell you, Nanna, They put me in damp 
beds, or in none at all ; they gave me leather to eat ; they made 
me go out in the snow at seven in the morning to tell the doctor 
I had a temperature ; they put me in damp houses and huts ; 
they gave me beastly meals, and I’m ten times better than I 
ever was under your care, my dear,’ and he made faces at her. 
‘Well I never did,’ said Nanna.”’ 


We did not have the overwhelming grief of losing either of my 
brothers. I often think God spared my mother especially in this 
since she had suffered so terribly in the death of her eldest son 
asachild. It is that child whom one sees in the very first descrip- 
tion of the children playing in Not Known Here. It was from my 
mother’s experience that she drew the vivid sympathy she felt 
for all the mothers whose sons were not spared to them. Yet 
she had felt the experience of the divine comfort, and she tried 
to convey it in her closing description of Nanna. 

Through all the scolding and the petting of the nursery, 
through all the comicality of her ways, we had recognised even 
as children Nanna’s intimacy with folk divine. We liked to 
tease her when she said she would pray to Saint This or That, 
“What do you know about him, Nanna? ”’ 

‘“ Nanna, I bet you can’t tell me a thing about him.” 

‘““ Never you mind,” was her answer ; “he’s a great friend of 
mine.” 

Admirable is the chapter describing the discussion of Nanna’s 
“grounds of faith’’ in the little debating society at Oxford, 
where Charles tells a delighted group of undergraduates that 
Nanna “ has the same intellectual basis as a French writer whose 
works are, I believe, entirely unknown to her. I am alluding, 
of course, to Pascal.’’ 

The discussion centres on ‘Charles’ nurse’’ and finally 
transplants her into the first age of Christianity, a respectable 
slave in a noble Roman family who embraces the faith, but does 
not argue about it : “‘ She left that to one Paul who was preaching 
at the time, who was her intellectual expert. She was proud 
and glad when she heard his great words, but when the mouth 
that spake them was shut in death, she could go on without 
him.” 

My mother chose our dear old nurse to say one of her own best 
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words for the comfort of the sorrowful and the realisation of life 
eternal. 


““T want to tell you,’ Nanna said, but then stopped again. 

“ “Tt was this way,’ she said. ‘ When I saw the boy so well 
and so happy after he’d been in that horrid camp, while you, his 
poor father, and I were fretting our hearts out about him, I 
thought to myself perhaps after all he won’t be allowed to feel 
all this as badly as we do. . . . It’s not just the things about him 
that make a man happy or unhappy, it’s what passes in his 
own mind. Many a man who seems fortunate ain’t happy, 
and many a man who'd be called unfortunate is really happy— 
that’s where it is, people going breaking their hearts over the 
wrong things. And if I’ve suffered a bit by God’s will, you’ve 
suffered a deal more. And you would rather suffer yourself 
than that he suffered. If he has gone to Heaven, he has been 
spared a lot, and you’ve got to bear it. If you could take it 
like that, whatever happens I don’t think even now you need 
be an unhappy woman, my dear. 

‘“* All the mothers,’ Nanna went on, ‘if they know nothing 
about their sons, suffer tortures, and perhaps the sons weren't 
unhappy really. That where it is. And God will comfort the 
mothers if they'll let him. I think that’s all now.’ But presently 
she murmured again: ‘ Curious, very, how little it seems when 
it’s over, troubles forgot however bad.’ ”’ 


But the troubles seemed bad enough while we were in their 
midst, as friends and cousins went out day after day. One family 
lost four, another three, another an only son. And I was nursing 
the wounded, getting them ready to go back again to it all. 

My youngest brother Leo, aged seventeen when the war began, 
repeatedly volunteered and was repeatedly rejected as physically 
unfit. He then received a recruiting appeal, solemnly urging 
him to reconsider his position! He “ reconsidered his position ”’ 
—and was again rejected by the doctors. Meanwhile he joined 
an O.T.C, and went up to Christ Church. His letters from Oxford 
and links with old friends there were one of my father’s chief 
joys in his dying months. Only in 1917, after Wilfrid’s death, 
was he given a commission, but still held “unfit for general 
service ’’ and kept on garrison duty in England. 

There seems to be one confusion in most of the talk about the 
war which is worth clearing up at this point. To believe firmly 
that we were right in going into it is by no means the same thing 
as to hold that our conduct during it was irreproachable.. Even 
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our propaganda was in the early days stronger and more truthful 
than it later became. It was stronger because it was simpler. 
It was stronger because those engaged in it believed firmly in 
all they were saying. 

The following document is undated, so I do not know whether 
my father received it before or after the American tour : 


“Tt has been brought to the notice of the Cabinet that a 
persistent and organised campaign has been set on foot by 
Germany in neutral countries with a view to influencing public 
opinion in favour of Germany. It is represented, with the 
assistance of the advocacy of German literary and scientific 
men, that the progress of civilisation and culture is involved in 
the success of the German arms. 

‘“ The Cabinet are of opinion that it is desirable that a campaign 
should be inaugurated in this country with a view to placing 
the strength of the English case and the principles for which the 
British troops and their Allies are fighting before the popula- 
tion of the neutral countries and particularly the United States 
and Italy and of the British Dominions. 

“Mr. Masterman, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, has 
been asked by the Cabinet to undertake the preliminary arrange- 
ments for the organisation of such a campaign.” 


G. K. Chesterton, in his autobiography, has celebrated Master- 
man’s skill in getting propaganda into Spain and other neutral 
countries without its being recognised as such. What was asked 
of my father was at once simpler and more difficult. 

I have found an interesting document drawn up by him stating 
the absolute moral obligation of England to enter the war, for 
which he secured the signature of every English ecclesiastic of | 
importance and a great many Irish. Letters from one or two 
of the Irish bishops explaining their reasons for being unable to 
sign he also kept, and a translation of the paper into Spanish 
for use in that country, whence Sir Arthur Hardinge wrote that 
he has been able to distribute 10,000. 

Cardinal Logue based his objection to signing on the fact that 
bad as was the invasion of Belgium, he believed England would 
have gone to war in any case in support of France, and therefore 
' the manifesto must not put the whole weight on the Belgian 
issue. With this the Duke of Norfolk agreed, and Wilfrid modi- 
fied the paper in this sense. 
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Cardinal Logue raised also the question of whether such 
a manifesto might not jeopardise Catholic interests in 
Europe. 

This raises a question of very real difficulty which was to loom 
larger as the war dragged on. “I look upon this war’’ Abbot 
Ford wrote to Wilfrid ‘as the last effort of Protestantism to 
dominate Europe.” 

Yet surely this view was over-simplified: national and 
religious issues were alike involved and confused. It could well 

be maintained that honour and obligation had forced us into a 
_ war in which we were the defenders, Germany the aggressor. 
It was less easy to view this war as simply a crusade on behalf 
of Catholicism. This difficulty was put by Algernon Cecil in 
two letters to my father : 


“I enjoyed Chesterton’s + lecture, though I thought it at the 
time open to effective criticism and think it even more so now 
than I did then. The distinction between Napoleon and 
Frederick the Great was too subtle to be convincing, and in fact 
Napoleon’s theories have been as great a force as—and probably 
a greater force than—Frederick’s in the making of modern 
Prussia. A good many of our great or great-great grand-parents 
thought Boney was Anti-Christ in person and I am quite ready 
to profess even now, and in spite of Rosebery, that the spirit 
of Anti-Christ was busy in Boney’s brain. 

“ But, letting that pass, I thought Chesterton glossed over 
the real difficulty in order to satisfy his Catholic audience. 
Catholicism is Christianity organised for battle, and presumably 
for battle against the forces of Anti-Christ. But who is going to 
say that Catholicism at the present time has represented the 
Christian conscience ? A very rash historian perhaps, but no 
one else. Catholic Belgium indeed protests, but her cry is the 
cry of Belgians not of Catholics. Spain is neutral, with a sus- 
pected leaning towards the forces of Anti-Christ. Italy has come 
late into battle ; and it is the Italian part of the nation in pursuit 
of its own interests, not the Catholic part of the nation in protest 
against Anti-Christ, that has brought her there. The Pope 
diplomatises : but, if Anti-Christ is at work, surely it is no time 
for diplomacy. Finally the Catholic Emperor is become the tool 
of the Diabolist Emperor... . 

“Those who have declared, then, for Christ are the publicans 
and sinners—the heretics, the schismatics, the agnostics. These 
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at any rate pre-eminently, are his soldiers, if Chesterton is right 
(and I think he is right) in thinking this a religious war.’’ 


A document among Wilfrid’s papers marked “ confidential ” 
shows that Catholic opinion at any rate in Spain was as Algernon 
Cecil had said : 


“As an instance of the peculiar character of the religious 
and moral feeling of the better class Spaniards against France, 
I may mention, confidentially, that the Papal Nuncio was asked, 
I believe at the indirect instignation of the King, to try and stop 
the sermons and prayers in the Churches of Guipuzcoa for the 
overthrow of the Godless republic and the victory of the German 
champions of the faith ; and that his Excellency did his best in 
a tactful manner to influence the local vicars and curates of 
Guipuzcoa in this sense, with the result that he was snubbed 
for his pains by the Spanish clergy and religious world, in a 
manner very far from respectful to his apostolic office. Attempts 
have been made by the French Bishops, and by laymen like the 
late Comte de Mun, to appeal to Spanish Catholic sympathies 
on behalf of Rheims and Louvain, but they have produced 
little,—certainly no deep,—effect. Much of this feeling is tradi- 
tional, inherited from the Peninsular and other wars, and from 
the circumstance that (as in the old days in England) the French- 
man is the foreign foe best known to the man in the street. To 
this day the small boy in an out of the way town will greet an 
obvious foreigner with the cry of ‘ Franchute,’ the equivalent 
of our term ‘ Froggy,’ followed by a stone or other missile, 
which he might not have thrown had he been told beforehand 
that the stranger was an Englishman or a German.”’ 


It was widely held in England that the Pope was pro-German. 
In Germany that he was pro-ally. The best opinion described 
him as simply ardently pro-peace. Anyhow, it seemed impos- 
sible to claim him as a crusading supporter of the Allies. I have 
not got Wilfrid’s reply, but Algernon Cecil’s second letter is well 
worth quoting : 


“To condemn Catholicism as a religion because the present 
Pope does not view the war as I do would be an absurdity of 
which I trust I have the sense not to be guilty. All I meant was 
that Chesterton’s thesis was an exceedingly awkward one to 
handle from the Catholic standpoint. And that I think is undeni- 
ably true. If Anti-Christ is really in the field, it is obvious for a 
critic to inquire why the Pope is not up in arms, and why of the 
two principal Catholic Governments (Spain and Austria) one 
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dallies with the foe, and the other openly sides with him, whilst 
the burden of the battle is left to schismatic Russia, and heretic 
England and atheistic or agnostic France. Had I been a Pro- 
testant I should have begun a reply to Chesterton as Sir Anthony 
does to Mrs. Malaprop. ‘ My dear Sir (Madam) you are a most 
courteous and polite arguer, for every third word you say is 
on my side of the question.’ (I quote from memory.) Not being 
a Protestant, I could only marvel at the recklessness of ‘ The 
Challenge of Anti-Christ,’ and as it seemed to me, its shortness 
of thought. Personally I am not prepared to maintain the thesis, 
though I think the Kaiser in all conscience bad enough.” 


It may be thought inconsistent to maintain that England 
was right to fight, yet also that the Pope was right not to inter- 
vene. It is precisely because the Pope is supreme that he inter- 
venes so rarely in the quarrels of nations: his very supremacy 
—his right within his own sphere to the obedience of all Catholics 
—involves as its corollary that he shall not exercise it without 
absolute knowledge of all the facts at issue. Englishmen could 
feel certain (as I do) of the substantial rightness of the Allied 
cause ; Germans could be as certain in the opposite sense. Before 
the Pope could declare for one side and condemn the other, he 
must know—not with the degree of knowledge which will justify 
a man in supporting his own country, but with the utter certi- 
tude which alone could justify a man whose word may require 
the obedience of millions in every country. 

At that time with the flood of propaganda pouring in from 
every side, how could he know ? how sort out truth from false- 
hood ? who, even now, dare claim that the issue is crystal clear ? 
For the Pope to have interposed in a quarrel of nations where 
he could not have sure knowledge would have been an act of 
sheer tyranny. 

Does this mean that the Pope was incapable of playing any 
effective réle ? His was in fact the most important réle of all. 
He was, as Christopher Dawson said later, calling ‘‘ for peace 
and the salvage of the common life of Europe from shipwreck.” 
He had to work primarily for the souls of the whole human race, 
entrusted to his care by his Master the Prince of Peace. We who 
had to take the sword must also be ready to perish by the sword. 

But there was something greater even than a sword of 
righteousness. 
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Monks and nuns, German, English and French, lived in amity 
together right through the war. A dying Englishman made his 
confession to a German priest through a French interpreter. 
An English prisoner was nursed by German nuns and ministered 
to by German clergy, German prisoners visited by French and 
English priests. 

The Church as a spiritual society lived through the rending of 
Europe and survived as a power for Europe’s healing ; humanly 
speaking she could not have lived had the Pope taken a side. 

But he, the youngest Pope for a century, had the shortest 
reign. He prayed and waited for peace, but when peace came 
he was worn out and laid down his burden early. He survived 
the war by three years, and the Chambre in Paris and the 
Reichstag in Berlin alike closed for two days to honour him in 
his death. 


The years 1915 and 1916 marked many changes in personal 
and national outlook. 

My sister, who had been at first receiving and billeting the 
refugee Belgian nuns, was now working in a canteen in France. 
Both she in her canteen and I in my hospital were constantly 
roused at night and sent into the basement for protection against 
air raids. Presently I refused to go, on the ground that I would 
rather die from a bomb than from exhaustion, but in France 
the discipline was stricter and the exhaustion had to be endured. 

Returning to the hospital after an evening out, one would 
see hordes of poor people camping in the Tube stations. A 
penny ticket took them down, and whole families brought 
wraps and some sort of bedding and passed the night there. 
Nerves were increasingly strained, and the English Press was 
not entirely helpful. 

“T cannot help thinking,’ Leo wrote to my mother towards 
the end of 1915, “‘ that half our national spirit—so far as it is 
visible in words and writing—has been appallingly demoralised 
by the Northcliffe campaign.”’ 

“The way,” Chesterton called it later, “in which the Yellow 
Press spread panic and political mutiny and called them 
patriotism and journalistic enterprise.” 

‘““How can the horrors be going on,” Isy von Hiigel wrote 
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early in 1916, ‘“‘ when the birds sing so, and the sun shines so! 
One of the worst things seems to me to be that for the last year 
or so, the noble outburst seems to die out, . . . and even plain 
good enough intentions dwindle and sleep.”’ 

Maybe it was impossible for us to keep untarnished the ideals 
with which we started. The best and noblest among us had gone 
first and none can read the early war poetry without hearing in 
it a note that later died out. War is brutalising, and I can still 
well remember the day when I first felt that Germany had won 
a spiritual victory—for we were making our own and defending 
a policy not obviously different from Germany’s policy of 
“ frightfulness.”’ 

My father died early in 1916. His death must be told in a 
separate chapter. And the war went on, and on, and on. In 
our darkened lives the darkened streets seemed symbolic. 

The spy fever reached its height, so that an innocent person 
who drew up a blind at night was “ signalling.’’ Concrete laid 
down in preparation for a garage was a gun emplacement, 
People like Baron von Hiigel were looked on as enemy aliens. 
Reasonable members of society refused to meet Lord Haldane 
at dinner. 

“T never forgot,’’ says Chesterton, “that England betrayed 
him in charging him with betraying England.” 

The dignity and patriotism of the old philosopher were admir- 
able, and I am proud that my parents were among those who 
believed in him throughout. A few months before his own death 
my father wrote to deplore his non-inclusion in the Government. 
Haldane replied : 


~ 3 June 15. 

‘“ Thank you for a very kind letter. 

“ The decision that led to the present position was that of the 
Unionist leaders. I have no doubt that they were right in think- 
ing that it would have been a source of weakness to the new Govt. 
had anyone against whom persistent attacks had been levelled 
remained a member of it. 

‘““ These are times of crisis, in which nothing but the maximum 
attainable of public support ought to be considered, and I at 
once accepted the decision. It is best so. And I have much 
other work to do and many interests.” 


Propaganda I have said was in the early war months strong 
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and simple. By 1917 it had grown weak and wild. It was 
directed in part towards the consolidating of British feeling in 
case that should be weakening, in part towards meeting the 
ideals of President Wilson. Pacifist opinion must be won in 
favour of a fight to a finish—so the war became in the phrase 
beloved of H. G. Wells, “‘a war to end war.” It was now not 
a defence of Belgium, but of “‘ small nations’’ (including one 
supposes Ireland and the Palestinian Arabs). 

The war was to build a world fit for heroes to live in, to make 
that world “‘ safe for democracy.’ It was to usher in a mil- 
lennium, No one has put better the exaggeration which has led 
to violent reaction than has G. K. Chesterton : 


“The only defensible war is a war of defence. And a war of 
defence, by its very definition and nature, is one from which a 
man comes back battered and bleeding and only boasting that 
he is not dead. a 

“Those who now think too little of the Allied Cause are those 
who once thought too much of it. Those who are disappointed 
with the great defence of civilisation are those who expected 
too much of it. A rather unstable genius like Mr. H. G. Wells 
is typical of the whole contradiction. He began by calling the 
Allied effort, The War That Will End War. He has ended by 
saying, through his rather equivocal mask of Mr. Clissold, that 
it was no better than a forest fire and that it settled nothing. 
It is hard to say which of the two statements is the more absurd. 
It settled exactly what it set out to settle. But that was some- 
thing rather more rational and modest than what Mr. Wells 
had settled that it was to settle. To tell a soldier defending his 
country that it is The War That Will End War is exactly like 
telling a workman, naturally rather reluctant to do his day’s 
work, that it is The Work That Will End Work. We never 
promised to put a final end to all war or all work or all worry. 
We only said that we were bound to endure something very bad 
because the alternative was something worse. In short, we said 
what every man on the defensive has to say. Mr. Brown is 
attacked by a burglar and manages to save his life and property. 
It is absurd to turn round on him and say, “‘ After all, what has 
come out of the battle in the back-garden ? It is the same old 
Septimus Brown, with the same face, the same trousers, the same 
temper a little uncertain at breakfast, the same taste for telling 
the anecdote about the bookmaker at Brighton.’ It is absurd 
to complain that Mr. Brown has not been turned into a Greek 
god merely by being bashed on the head by a burglar. He had 
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a right to defend himself; he had a right to save himself; and 
what he saved was himself, so far no better and no worse. If 
he had gone out to purify the world by shooting all possible 
burglars, it would not have been a defensive war. And it would 
- not have been a defensible one.”’ 4 


The final question is whether this absolutely necessary end 
could not have been achieved as well had peace been made much 
sooner. 

The Pope’s efforts for peace are seen now in a far better per- 
spective, but a letter from Christopher Dawson to my brother 
Leo reminds one of the very mixed way in which they were 
taken at the time even by some Catholics. It reminds one, too, 
that the Pope’s aim remained what the Englishman’s aim had 
begun by being—the defence of our civilisation against what 
Prussia threatened : 


ce 


... I wish I knew more what Catholics were thinking 
about the Pope’s note. I gather that the hostile element 
is much weaker than it was, and that the Pope’s action is 
popular among the faithful. Still I was quite surprised the 
other Sunday at the vigour of the Bishop of Northampton’s 
defence of it. (I dare say you saw a report of it.) It pleased 
me very much. I suppose the hostility of the press is inevitable 
and not really significant. (I believe the C. S. G. pamphlet has 
the blessing of the Foreign Office hasn’t it ?) Still there can be 
no possible understanding or sympathy between the Anglo- 
American idea of a ‘ democratic ’ liquidation of Europe and the 
conservatism and diplomatic traditionalism of the Vatican. 
I can’t imagine them looking with favour on the partition of 
Turkey even, and the partition of Austria or Germany must 
seem to them a lunatic’s nightmare. From that the ordinary 
English publicist jumps to the idea that they are pro-German. 
But there seems to me to be really much more in common between 
the Prussian imperialists and the British than between the 
Vatican and either. The charge of pro-Austrianism is more 
plausible, but isn’t it true rather that Austria is for peace because 
she is Catholic than that the Pope is for peace beause he is pro- 
Austrian. Where you get Protestantism in Hungary, i.e. Tisza, 
you get the spirit of war. The Vatican has a deep understanding 
of the European tradition on one side of it which our directing 
forces have not. Austria is a child that she has nursed through 
the measles of the Reformation and the influenza of Josephinism 
and even if the child is sickly and ill-behaved she would never 
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can 
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consent to throwing it into a Medea’s cauldron in order to satisfy 
nationalist doctrinaires. (What metaphors! And is Vatican 
she?) The greatest enemy of the Vatican cannot deny that 
from the beginning the Pope has called for peace and the salvage 
of the common life of Europe from shipwreck and surely that is 
no more reconcilable with pro-Germanism than with Lloyd 
Georgianism. I feel sure that apart from rights and ideals, our 
official idea of what new Europe is to be is as impracticable as 
that of the Pan Germans. The actual choice is only between 
Rome and Stockholm (not I mean as to the immediate question 
of peace, but the ultimate European settlement) and I fear it 
will not be Rome. Still Rome will start in the new Europe as a 
living force and that is the great thing. The victory of the 
Internationale will not mean the defeat of the Church as it 
would have fifty years ago.”’ 


My mother was strongly “ pro-Pope.’’ She was aching for 
peace, and her sense of the horrors of war was never chilled. 
Not strong enough to nurse, she entertained in our Lotus 
days the soldiers quartered at Dorking, and later visited the 
hospitals and took a large part in reorgafhhising the Catholic 
Soldiers’ Association. The marvellous work done by our chap- 
lains in France was not always matched in the more scattered 
conditions of the home front. This Association existed chiefly to 
provide means for soldiers to get to Mass and for priests to get to 
hospitals where Catholic soldiers were. 

As a nurse I was accustomed to see hospital visitors received 
with rather derisive smiles and subjected to a considerable 
amount of leg-pulling. But the Catholic visitor had to be deeply 
inadequate (which my mother certainly was not) to fail to 
establish contact with Catholic soldiers. 

The marks of the Church are not simply a theory or a joke. 
The Church is one and is universal, and my mother and the men 
in hospital met in the unity of that universality. 

Our chaplains all testified (to the surprise of non-Catholics) 
that the faith of their men was not shaken by the horrors of the 
war. The main reason for this was, I imagine, that the idea of the 
Cross was no new one to them. God suffered on the Cross: and 
taught man thereby how to bear suffering. These things were 
facts to Catholic soldiers, and their view of the supernatural 
had in it the same practicalness as their view of the natural. 

Some of these men were Matt Talbots, some were just the 
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ordinary rough stuff of humanity, but they all knew what they 
wanted, and the Catholic visitor could give it or get it for them. 
They wanted prayers, they wanted rosaries and crucifixes, 
above all they wanted the priest to give them the Sacraments. 
For they knew that the Sacraments meant the Life of God 
coming to them. My mother rejoiced that Modernism had 
suffered defeat in the Catholic Church before the war, for it 
would have been terrible if any of our priests had thought of 
Confession as a mere form, of the Host he laid on these men’s 
lips as a mere symbol. No, he came to forgive them with the 
power of God’s forgiveness and to bring them God made Man 
that in the strength of that food they might become strong to 
suffer and to die. 

One letter my mother received is typical alike in its religion 
and its quaint expressions and spelling : 


“T no you will be glad to hear how I am going on I am not 
to bad at present only just the pain in the head all the time the 
eye is emproving a bit better. I can open the lid all right but 
cant see very well but with Gods help time and patience and his 
holy Grace will make the eye allright after awhile. But I no 
you will be glad to hear good news the head specialist is comming 
from dublin to opereate on my head on monday next. I will 
be done at half eleven he is takeing one of my ribs off my right 
side and putting it into my forehead instead of the broken 
forehead bone which will be a trying opereation on me but I 
hope and trust in the Blessed Virgin I will be allright after it 
being done. Ah isnt it a grand month to be done the month of 
Mary, the Sacred Heart has given me patience all this time back 
as I have a terrible pain. I ask you as a dear friend to offer up 
a few hail marys for me, also I hope the kind priest is well, father 
Dudley, ask him to pray for me give him my kind wishes I hope he 
is going on well as Mrs. there is nothing in this wickett world like 
prayers and the Blessed mother will give me a speedy recovery 
its a long time I have had suffering but his Holy will be done.” 


And what of those others who had not the faith of the Catholic ? 

Many inquiries were held into the state of religion at the front, 
many conferences and discussions. After one of these, at which 
both had been present, Lady Gwendolen Cecil wrote to my 
mother : 


“T felt it would disturb the meeting more if I left with you— 
though they adjourned a very few minutes later—so I lost the 
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chance of last words, and a comparison of notes. . . . I didn't 
manage Io o'clock this morning and so missed Bn. von Hiigel, I 
am sorry to say. I found all the Conference enthusiastic but 
rather bewildered at his oration when I went up this afternoon. 
They discussed the charge of ‘ obscurantism’ which the soldier 
appears—though not in these terms—to bring against the clergy. 
It was admitted to be true in many cases—the definition being 
a refusal to encourage the search for Faith—an attitude of fear 
towards all enquiry. Canon Streeter declared that the working- 
man is so convinced of this that he generously forbears to speak 
of some crude scepticism of his own in the presence of the parson 
because he knows his own arguments to be unanswerable and 
thinks it unkind to undermine the parson’s faith,—an attitude 
induced by the latter’s disposition to be shocked at all expression 
of disbelief instead of inviting discussion. I think there’s some- 
thing in it.” 

There is obviously a danger in shirking discussion if it looks 
like uneasiness as to foundations. But I doubt and my mother 
doubted whether what soldiers wanted was discussion. When 
they expressed a dislike of dogma it meant, she said, too often 
a dislike of discussion. Dogma to them meant argument, to a 
Catholic it means a truth to rejoice in. They needed, not 
discussion, but the briefest explanation of eternal truths. And 
the numbers of men who joined the Church in the trenches 
witnessed to a craving for the supernatural, the need of a truth 
to live by, a religion to die in. 

But surely for all those who died so nobly there was, unknown 
perhaps to themselves, a supernatural strengthening and a 
preparation for a supernatural destiny. The soldier had suffered 
less than the civilian from the smirching of high ideals. The 
war produced poetry, the post-war period diseased and decadent 
“war books.”’ 

Writing on the eve of the Transfiguration I remember that, 
when Christ was transfigured before His apostles, what they 
saw was not less but more truly the Master Who walked with 
them daily in humble guise. In the Transfiguration, God made 
Man showed them a little of the glory that should be fully unveiled 
in eternity. So, too, all the noble human motives for which 
men were dying are transfigured in the light of divine reality. 
They are more true not less than we thought them when men left 
home to die in the first flush of enthusiasm. 
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It was after the war that my mother was able, in Not Known 
Here, to write the truest word about the Youth whose manhood 
is transfigured and accomplished in Heaven ; 


“ The boys belonged to a whole beautiful generation that was 
to show that all the gifts, all the hopes, all that life had at its 
best, could be flung away and despised for the sake of the country 
that had reared them. It was to be a fresh and immense instance 
of the old eternal heroism of man. It was nothing new, though it 
was greater in the mass and the willingness of the sacrifice, and 
we are justly proud of it. It was the giving up of the visible to 
the unseen, of things temporary to things eternal. By such 
sacrifice the best of the sons of men have in all times, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, given testimony to eternal life. 

“ Beautiful, exquisite, lovable, was the young life in King 
Henry’s chapel on that summer evening. Far more beautiful 
would human life be lying mangled and tortured under the 
clouds of man’s making, while the hideous roar warned the 
Heavens above that Hell had broken loose. For Heaven would 
know that Hell had been conquered by the greatness of the 
human soul. 

“Tenderly we think of the happy hours of the lost boyhood 
of England, as we think of the happy days of one much loved 
that has gone from us. We are glad that they were happy 
before they were great.”’ 


I still believe this was a truer estimate than those written later 
which have made Hell the final Conqueror, 


CHAPTER XXIII 
DEATH OF WILFRID WARD 


THE history of my father’s last months on earth is, like all their 
life together, at once his own story and my mother’s. Only 
three years before they had kept their Silver Wedding. “I 
have finished a singularly happy day,’’ my mother wrote to him, 
“by a peaceful evening with Aunt Mary. ... My dear love 
good-night. I have had wonderful happiness in this quarter of a 
century which was your doing.” 

“I think we had a very nice day,’’ wrote Wilfrid, “‘ though 
we were conscious of being two old fogies. We have a great deal 
to be thankful for, and, allowing tor human infirmity, our lot 
has been among the happier in this world. There is a great deal 
in the present to make for peace and happiness. ... Your 
letter just come. I am so glad you felt it a happy day. So did 
I. There has been little good of ‘ my doing’ (as you express it) 
but I think one sees Providence watching us and teaching us, 
All I owe to you I have not tried to say because there is too much 
to say and I could not say it without a degree of self-criticism 
not suitable to a silver wedding.” 


My father returned from his second American visit on the last 
completed voyage of the Lusitania. He appeared to be in perfect 
health and full of vigour after a very strenuous tour. A few 
weeks later he had the profound grief of losing Fr. Maturin, 
who was on the ship when she was torpedoed. He had tried to 
persuade Wilfrid to wait and sail with him. 

Immediately on his return Wilfrid had to plunge into 
some tiresome business about the Dublin Review, which, however, 
ended happily and proved the occasion for a great tribute from 
the Catholic clergy and laity. Ig1I5 was inevitably a trying year 
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for the editors of reviews. It was the first year of the war, and 
the minds of readers were elsewhere. A suggestion was made 
that the Dublin should have a new editor. Hearing of the 
suggestion, Mgr. Barnes circulated a protest, the response to 
which was almost surprising. ‘“‘ I can never regret,’’ my mother 
wrote in Last Lectures, ‘‘ what was tiresome in this business, 
because it evoked so much that was comforting.” Two arch- 
bishops and eleven bishops signed the memorandum. The Bishop 
of Shrewsbury, not content with writing, telegraphed: “‘ Regard 
contemplated change of editor disaster.’’ Gilbert Chesterton 
also telegraphed and Mr. Belloc also used the word disaster. 
D. C. Lathbury, late editor of the Guardian, Canon Barry, 
Maurice Baring, and the Marquis de Chambrun all put on 
record their opinion that the Dublin was the best edited of all the 
quarterly reviews. The memorandum was signed, with addi- 
tional words of praise for the Review, by many non-Catholics : 
Arthur Balfour, Lord Hugh Cecil, the editor of the Edinburgh, 
Sir Herbert Warren, President of Magdalen, Canon Scott Holland 
(who wrote: ‘“‘ Prayadd myname. I could not do anything more 
joyfully. My whole heart goes with it’’). Professors from Lou- 
vain and other Catholic Universities also signed it. I do not 
think that anybody to whom Mgr. Barnes sent the memorial 
neglected to add his signature, and his only regret when the list 
was made up was that he might have forgotten to send it to a 
few who would have been glad to support it. 

It was a superb tribute and, as it chanced, perfectly timed. 
For within a year Wilfrid Ward was dead. 

The death of Wilfrid’s eldest brother and the legal worries 
that followed are best told in my mother’s words. In Last Lectures 
she spoke of these troubles and of the beginning of the illness 
that was to prove fatal. 


“A last trial was still in store for him, which I cannot entirely 
ignore. Any man of my husband’s temperament has in a large 
degree the affection for the home of his youth and the past of 
his family that is natural to everybody. 


God gave all men all earth to love, 
But since our hearts are small, 
Ordained for each one spot should prove 
Beloved over all. 
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‘“ The Isle of Wight has a peculiarly attaching power, from its 
extraordinary beauty and also from its slight degree of isolation, 
and the romance of the island was strongly felt by my husband. 
He had never himself looked forward to owning the family 
property, he had always considered his eldest brother a man who 
would live to old age, and he had always taken for granted that 
he would not survive him. But he thought that his son would 
inherit the estates which had belonged to the family since the 
18th century. When his brother died in September 1915 it 
was anticipated on the best evidence attainable that, in order to 
pay the enormous legacies to charitable purposes, the property 
would have to be sold. Wilfrid decided that it was his duty for 
the sake of his children to dispute the will. 

‘One point is often misunderstood as to this kind of lawsuit. 
It is not generally known that no trustee for a charity may, 
according to the laws of the land, give up any money left for that 
charity, even if in his private opinion he thinks it left unjustly. 
He can only accept a legal compromise yielding part of the legacy 
if there is a danger of the charity losing more by his refusal to 
compromise. This being so, the residuary legatee is obliged to 
go to law if he is to obtain any compromise at all. 

‘“ Legal business was utterly new and utterly distasteful to 
my husband. At the age of sixty, when all his powers had been 
used to the full on matters intellectual, he had to turn them in 
this new direction. His view, judging on the facts as he knew 
them, was true, his grasp of the situation very clear, but his way 
of treating these questions was too literary, and, except in con- 
versation, he was not always convincing. The first symptoms of 
his last illness showed themselves within a month of his brother’s 
death, but as far as human skill could detect, it was not of a 
nature to have been caused by mental shock or intense worry. 

“Meanwhile, in spite of physical discomfort and trying busi- 
ness, he went on with his usual work—he edited the next number 
of the Dublin Review in conjunction with Monsignor Barnes, he 
continued his Reminiscences, arranged Father Maturin’s Sermons, 
and wrote the article for the Quarterly on Mr. Balfour’s Gifford 
Lectures. He found in this last task, although he was not him- 
self satisfied with what he wrote, an immense relief from 
business worries. He continued, though eating less and less, to 
play golf in all weathers and to take exercise in the darkened 
London streets even late at night. The suffering of those trying 
days was made more endurable by the unfailing and unwearied 
kindness and wisdom of my uncle and his true friend Lord 
Edmund Talbot. 

‘Shortly before Christmas 1915, Wilfrid was advised to go 
to a nursing home for treatment, and it was considered essential 
that he should be kept free from worry and anxiety. It seemed 
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then that a satisfactory compromise in the lawsuit would be 
effected. We persuaded him to leave business entirely alone. 
At first the rest from the very strenuous life he had been leading 
appeared to do real good, and the doctors were confirmed in 
their inclination to ascribe his condition greatly to his nerves. 
I believe that the doctors were naturally influenced towards 
their opinion by knowing that he had for some months had to 
undergo the strain of a very trying lawsuit, and also by being 
puzzled by his peculiar kind of reasoning as to matters of health. 
‘ How a man reasons is as much a mystery as how he remembers. 
He remembers better and worse on different subject-matters, 
and he reasons better and worse.’ 1 Wilfrid would be occupied 
in a reasoned diagnosis with the doctors and nurses, and they 
never saw him as he was with other people; obviously they 
could never judge of him as he was when they were not with him. 

“ After three weeks in the nursing home he went to Buxton. 
On January 18 the meeting of the legatees to consider the com- 
promise in the lawsuit took place. Hearing Mass that morning 
at Buxton, I read in the Epistle, ‘ There is reserved for you in 
heaven an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled.’ I almost 
immediately heard of the complete fiasco of the first attempt at a 
compromise.” I dreaded telling my husband, and bringing his 
attention back with a shock to the subject from which he had 
resolutely turned away, but at the moment this fresh blow 
seemed to have a bracing effect on his health. He spoke very 
little, and then without the least anger as to what had passed. 

“At Buxton he received the kindest care and attention, but 
the same mistake as to his condition became very trying. He 
knew, before the doctors knew, that his time was short. Mean- 
while the futile treatment of constant encouragement and 
attempted distractions tried him terribly. His own opinion of 
his state of health made for a time a mental solitude. He usually 
managed to walk up the steep hill to the church where he said 
the Miserere, and each night he read the whole chapter of the 
Royal Road of the Cross from the ‘Imitation of Christ,’ and 
often the one preceding it. He read, too, his old favourite— 
the little volume of Fénelon’s ‘Letters to Men.’ On the last 
night at Buxton he said to me, ‘I see the purgative value of 
suffering—it does for one what one would never have done for 
oneself.’ 

“T said to him in that talk that I was sure his books had helped 
people. In the hour of trial the thought of good work done was a 
real comfort to him.” 


1 Newman’s Oxford University Sermons, p. 259. 

2 A compromise was finally reached after Wilfrid’s death through the 
intervention of Wilfrid’s brother, Bernard, later Bishop of Brentwood, and 
the lawsuit withdrawn in March, 1917. 
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I, too, was with them during these months, and my father 
once said to me that he could not regret his sufferings, for with- 
out them, he said, ‘I should never have known what your 
mother is.”’ 

Another day he said: “It’s very curious your mother 
should have written Horace Blake.’ As the story of Horace 
Blake is that of the death-bed repentance of a singularly 
evil man I could only at the time smile inwardly at the com- 
parison he seemed to be making. Reading the book again 
years later I understand him better. The account of a repent- 
ance is, to one who is repenting, something very actual. 
“Don’t compare yourself with any man,” the old Curé says 
in the story, “‘only compare yourself with God,’ and my 
father in his repentance was seeing his life in the light of 
Infinite Holiness. 

Then, too, this book is the story of a man and a woman in 
whom is shown forth something of the mystery of Marriage. 

“T have no words,” Blake says of God’s touch upon his soul, 
*‘for what has been done to me. I could not tell even [her] 
any more, near as we are together. This impossibility of saying 
more is terrible. I can leave myself to God, but it is very hard 
to leave her to Him. My Master answers: ‘ What is it to thee 
if I leave her to wait until I come.’ ’’ 

The marriage in her story had been most unhappy, her own 
unusually happy ; but my mother had as truly as her heroine a 
sense of having “ had this life’s job in hand.” “ Without her,” 
Wilfrid too would have said, he “‘ would never have given what 
he had given to the world.” 

Wilfrid was not a genius of the stamp or calibre of Horace 
Blake, but the sense of a vivid intellectual companionship, of 
battles fought side by side, of a life in which each was needed to 
complete the other was intensely theirs. And this was now draw- 
ing to an end, and he who was leaving us first recognised it. 

When we went from Buxton to Leeds an exploratory opera- 
tion revealed the presence of an incurable disease, and Wilfrid 
was told gradually what he had long known. 

“IT have very good friends,’ he said to my mother, “ and 
God is God, and I quite see the meaning of this. I quite see the 
meaning of this.”’ 
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“About the philosophy of religion,” my mother wrote, “or 
about the grounds of faith, Wilfrid was ever ready to talk: 
about his own feelings he was extremely reserved. It was the 
same in his affections. When he suffered much or felt much he 
spoke so openly of the incidental facts and circumstances that I 
don’t think his friends noticed how little he ever said of his own 
feelings. The deeper the feeling the less could he express it. 
In spite of this reserve, of one thing I am sure in the matter of 
religion—that not only did he not suffer from doubts,! but he 
never had the difficulties as to a right state of heart which are 
common to many of us. Many people, if they are careless for a 
time, feel a repulsion towards religion. They are bored or 
irritated if they come up against it. Absorbed in life, Wilfrid 
might not always act up to his own standard in daily practice, 
but if he had been neglectful he looked up to God again as a 
child looks to the mother whose presence in the room he had 
forgotten for the moment. If it were by loss and pain that he 
was reminded of that Presence his instantaneous response was 
that of loving adoration, and he never had any difficulty in at 
once bowing to the rightness of God’s judgments. That his 
ideal was a very high one he never realised, so that his humility 
as to failure was always with him. 

“The greatest sorrow of his life, the death of our eldest boy 
at school, a child of great promise, was borne with absolute 
simplicity and trust. Wilfrid was broken-hearted, but I am 
convinced that no question, no difficulty as to the meaning of 
the tragedy of such a death, ever poisoned the wound. It was 
the same at the end. Called upon in full vigour of mind and 
body to make the sacrifice of that life of action that he loved, he 
faced first the prospect of being an invalid and then of the darker 
shadow of the valley of death with the same unquestioning 
reverence.’ 


Another thought stressed in Horace Blake, which perhaps was 
in my father’s mind when he talked to me, was the immense 
importance of those months of suffering which can issue only in 
death, and which are to the pagan merely a sign “ that one 
ought to be shot.’”’ How terribly since then has such a view 
grown on the world. Strange that the surgeon who operated on 
my father, Sir Berkeley Moynihan,? should since have come for- 
ward so prominently in favour of what have been called “‘ mercy 
murders.” 


1 This seems to contradict Vol. I, p. 43. Actually Iam certain my mother 
was right. Wilfrid had got over doubts, in his early youth. 
* Later Lord Moynihan. 
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Lord and Lady Halifax had driven over to see Wilfrid from 
their Yorkshire home, and Lord Halifax had sent him a volume 
of devotions by an Italian priest. 


“T am not yet up to writing myself,’ Wilfrid dictated, ‘ but 
I must send a line to say how grateful I was for the little visit 
you paid me with Lady Halifax. These are moments when the 
touch of friendship is most keenly felt. Ours is now a friendship 
which began, as I found when I calculated yesterday, a quarter 
of a century ago, and I owe much to it. 

“Father Pagani’s book is a great joy. When one is very 
weak one likes to look at beautiful things with sacred associa- 
tions, so it helped me from the first, and now that I have been 
able to go to Communion, I have used it for my preparation and 
thanksgiving, and this, being my first Communion under the 
changed prospect of life which the doctors hold out, was a 
specially solemn one. You must write my name in it if, as I 
hope, you are able to come here again before we leave; and I 
shall leave it to Leo after my death. 

“T have had a most beautiful letter from von Hiigel, which 
I hope some day to show you. 

“The Duke and Duchess [of Norfolk] were here yesterday on 
their way to London. She spoke of having seen you at 
Scarborough.”’ 


Lord Halifax answered : 


“Your letter is a great pleasure, but it goes to my heart. I 
am going to say nothing about yourself, for you know all I 
would say, except what you would also be sure of, that you fill 
the thoughts and hearts of your friends. I was dining with the 
Duchess of Bedford last night, and she and Lady Grosvenor 
brought home to me more than ever all the friendship and 
affection I know they have for you. Lady Wantage, whom I 
saw yesterday, was just the same. We were talking about you 
more than about anything else.”’ 


Wilfrid’s letters from Leeds show, I think, a surprising vitality 
in a dying man, a vitality which combined with Christian 
resignation in laying hold on life eternal and denying the triumph 
of death. 

He wrote first to those who had sent him their sympathy. 
To Bernard Holland, who had spoken in his letter of Baron von 
Hiigel, he replied : 
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«‘ My dear Holland, 

“Such a letter as yours is a real act of kindness. I suppose 
few of us are not human enough to feel satisfaction at being told 
that our work has helped others and mine has been brought to a 
very sudden close. The doctors hold out no hope of recovery, 
though I do not gather that the disease is very rapid in its fatal 
effects. Of course the fact that pain and discomfort can only be 
warded off by injections is very trying. I shall keep these down 
as much as I can at the cost of suffering a little more. You say 
in your letter that you feel that you have found your right place 
in the Catholic Church. I assure you you will say so even more 
when you stand where I do. I simply can’t conceive how life 
would be endurable now were I not a Catholic. 

“As to von Hiigel, I have owed him a great deal all my life 
and I do not know whom I admire more, but our relations have 
been most curious, as, on the combined theological and political 
matters which divide Catholics (I mean perhaps rather the politics 
of theology) we have never agreed, and at times strongly disagreed, 
so that my admiration has never been exactly that of a follower. 

“T.am so glad to think that my boy, Leo, is getting to know 
him. I hope you will some day know the said boy, he is a great 
friend of your namesake at Christ Church. 

“ T think your idea of writing some account in historical form 
of your change of religion quite an excellent one and I hope I 
may live to read it. If the race looks a hard one I may be bold 
enough to ask for a proof, but I do not think I really shall be in 
a position, for at least some weeks, to know what prospect of 
life there is before me. The doctors themselves seem to vacillate 
a good deal, there is no doubt I have great vitality. 

“ Do write to me again when you have time. Letters from my 
friends who realise the situation are a great pleasure tome. Some 
will write as though I were recovering from an operation and 
that was the end of the matter, this is very unreal and unsatis- 
factory.” 


It is interesting that Wilfrid should have written this intel- 
lectual criticism of the Baron while yet a letter from him had 
been one of his greatest consolations. Unhesitatingly he turned 
for spiritual help to this man whom he had always profoundly 
admired. The Baron had been, he was certain, mistaken; and 
this fact had divided them for several years. It had been 
deep pain to oppose him, it was comfort to turn to him in the 
simplicity of spiritual respect and reliance. Of the letters from 
which I am about to quote, most are to him. 
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TO BARON VON HUGEL 
“ Feb. 17, 1916. 

“Tf hope to write a full answer to your letter when I am 
stronger. It was a letter for which I am intensely grateful, and 
was most helpful. There is no doubt that the prospect before 
me is a very serious one from the point of view of the quality of 
my future life. During my month at Buxton I could not even 
read and, except when asleep, had not a moment without dis- 
comfort, often very acute. The operation has in some degree 
lessened the causes of this, though I believe it leaves their chief 
cause untouched. I have therefore to make up my mind for the 
prospect of a very difficult life. 

‘What you say of your Gertrude is intensely interesting and 
helpful. In my own case I may add that I do feel something 
most truly providential in what is occurring though I will not 
say more of this now. The kind of deepening of the character, 
which I fear in my case only something like this could bring, 
was a necessity. My friends must pray that I may have strength 
to so bear the illness as to make it do its work and that I may not 
break down. I am not one inch behind you in my sense of the 
importance of such a life if bravely led, but I am old to learn 
so new a method of existence. At these moments one says in 
one’s heart what one has always read in one’s prayer books, 
that God alone can do it and that one must trust Him. 

“I hope we shall be in London in March and that we may 
meet.”’ 


TO BARON VON HUGEL 
“ February 26. 

. . . I have found it easy to accept most heartily what has 
come, but going through with it is another thing. One wishes 
to feel that spirit is triumphing over body, but very often the 
constant urgency and degree of the discomfort seems to leave 
one as humiliatingly at the mercy of the body as in days of the 
most thoughtless health. One seems to be chiefly concentrated 
on trying to make pain a little less. Last night, when I was very 
bad, I did succeed, I felt, in getting something from reading the 
Imitation, which really helped me, but even that seemed sud- 
denly to collapse under a fresh attack. It is partly, no doubt, 
that I am new to it all. 

‘There you have my confession, and I shall be very grateful 
if you will write to me sometimes, as I think that you, if anyone, 
could help me. . ..” 


«ft 


TO BARON VON HUGEL 
“ February 28. 
. . . If some time or other you are disposed and have_time 


ce 
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to write to me, I am sure that you can help me more than any- 
one else. . . . I take morphia very well, and it eases pain for me 
without in the least clouding my mind. I am most entirely 
capable of taking in any helpful thoughts on the situation, and 
in spite of the worst, I deeply feel what I said in my first letter 
to you. The point is how to find courage and strength to carry 
through. 

“It is an interesting fact, and worth recording, that—quite 
apart from your beautiful letter which first made me write to 
you—you are one of the two persons of whom I naturally think 
at such a time, the other being my own father, who is not here 
to help me. Looking back, I see vividly the constant suffering 
which was an integral part of his life, and of which perhaps I 
know even better than you, and I also know how your own 
strenuous life and great work have always been carried through 
under the discomforts of constant ill health. There are others 
of whom I think, but I will not be uncharitable enough to name 
those of whom I eminently do not think. I should arouse your 
sense of humour, but must forego this pleasure. . . 

““ However things go, it is a wonderful thought that while the 
world will instinctively regard what has already come as for me 
simply the end, the Christian may regard it as I do, as the begin- 
ning of what is all-important. More than this I dare not say, 
as I feel so utterly unequal to what lies before me.” 


TO R. E. FROUDE 
“ February 28. 


“It was nice to get your letter, and it is a permanent satis- 
faction to find that those who know my Newman best do not 
feel it to run dry, but find ever more in it. If I can claim any 
special merit, it is that I have always finished my books, some- 
times working at them for many months, or even years, after 
my friends regarded them as already finished. I am quite sure, 
on the one hand, that none of this is lost labour ; on the other 
hand, it is only the very few indeed who take books seriously 
enough to recognise this, especially if those books fall outside 
the ranks of generally recognised classics. 

“JT will not say much to you yet about my prospects, though I 
own to being very apprehensive. ... You will say a prayer 
for me, I have no doubt. It is very anxious. 

“On the other hand, however badly one may get through, 
what a wonderful thing it is that under the Christian dispensa- 
tion this is a really important, perhaps all-important, chapter 
in one’s life, instead of merely the signal that one should be 
shot. 

‘“ T have had a wonderful letter from von Hiigel.” 

L.Re ui 
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TO BARON VON HUGEL 
‘““ March 7. 

‘“‘T am getting over the first great trial of the total destruction 
of all one’s habits, which the new conditions bring, and you 
have given me two most helpful thoughts, one of which was 
already with me latently. Ever since I suspected the state of 
the case, more than two months ago, I did see, in a confused 
way, that this last period of my life, far from being the waste of 
time it seems on the surface, might have great importance, and 
I have for a good many weeks now had the clear feeling that 
what has come is really most distinctly providential, so much so 
as to be a very great help to my faith. I don’t like to say more 
of this when I remember what I know from the doctors as to 
what it may all involve, and being conscious of my own inability 
in all likelihood to bear it as I should wish. But I can speak 
safely of what I have seen clearly so far, and in consequence of 
my present medical treatment, I have a good many hours when 
things are very clear to me indeed. What then I need in this 
matter is the prayers of all my friends that I may not wholly 
fail when the pinch comes, and here comes your second thought, 
which is so helpful, viz. that wretched and ignominious though 
one’s response may appear to oneself, and may even positively 
be, God does accept anything in this direction with especial 
favour. This thought I shall need very much, for I know what 
a poor figure I shall cut when the worst comes, For the moment 
things are a little better, and I trust will be yet more so before 
they are worse. 

‘““ Now please forgive this terribly egotistical performance of 
mine. I like you to know exactly where I stand, indeed that 
your diagnosis should be accurate is of course necessary in order 
to guide you in your letters, which I assure you are an act of 
charity as well as friendship. 

“TI think very much of Leo, and it is the greatest comfort to 
see him so full of all the best interests of one’s own life, and to 
feel that he will work for the things most worth working for. I 
note carefully your stimulating account of the books you are 
sending me.” 


TO BARON VON HUGEL (UNDATED) 


ce 


My mind goes very much back to early days just now 
and “especially to the ‘Eighties, when such intellectual life as 
I have had was really beginning to frame. . . . That was also 
the time when, stimulated and guided by you, I got such a 
clear picture of Christian intellectual life on the Continent. 
Dear old Lord Emly stands out very vividly in the group of 
figures that all this recalls. I am hoping for a letter from you, 
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but your programme is so generous that if I get half the com- 
plement promised instead of the whole, I shall do very well. 
At present my own writing time is very brief. . . . I am trying 
_ to be moderate and resigned in my anticipations of even the slight 
improvement the doctors expect, but a slight improvement in 
my power of reading and writing will go far in helping to make 
life more endurable. One of my pleasures is receiving letters 
from Leo and picturing his life at Oxford. I dream too of 
my father in the same house and College eighty-six years ago. 
Also when I last stayed with the Dean he showed me the entry 
of my father’s great uncle, Plumer Ward, in 1784, the days of 
the famous Cyril Jackson, whom Plumer Ward described in a 
passage I have often seen quoted from one of his novels. All 
these dreams of the past interest me, and I try and shut off the 
thought of my own loss in never having had Oxford. My head 
warns me to stop this. Farewell.” 


TO THE RIGHT HON. A. J. BALFOUR 
“ March 14. 

“IT have more than one kind message of sympathy to thank you 
for, received through James Hope. I have had a very bad time, 
and it is always pleasant to know one is remembered by one’s 
friends. The last day or two I am a trifle better and avail 
myself of a lucid interval to set down what is, I think, a really 
interesting contribution from my own experience to the main 
subject of our old Synthetic debates. You are a very natural 
person to communicate with on this point. 

“ Of course the practical utility of religion in just the kind of 
trial I am going through was one of the matters we often debated, 
and these last ten weeks or so have in many ways been a specially 
good test, as my mind has been perfectly clear. 

“Now I have a very interesting contrast to look back on in 
the time when I was ill in Rome as an ecclesiastical student in 
1878. . . . I suffered very much pain from bad surgery—the 
last thing that can be alleged of my present condition. Natur- 
ally enough, the excellent ecclesiastics among whom I lived were 
apt to invoke with unnecessary iteration the thought of the 
crucifix and so forth, and when I described the time to my wife 
in later years she used to be shocked at my telling her that I 
found all this not helpful but irritating. A certain stoicism helped 
me very much, but it was distinctly philosophy and not reli- 
gion that came to the rescue. In my present illness it has been 
just the opposite. The thought of the value of suffering on Chris- 
tian principles has been, as a matter of day to day experience, 
most helpful. Perhaps the war contributes to this. The being 
called upon to bear one’s share in a mass of suffering so far 
greater than one’s own, is a very solemn thing, and seems to 
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impart greatness to one’s own suffering. Without pretending to 
understand the matter, this does, I find, greatly help me. 

“Now I find that I have begun a line of thought that I am at 
present not strong enough to finish, so you will forgive an abrupt 
termination. I hope its abruptness is not such as to make you 
feel that I was not warranted in beginning it, but in all these 
matters personal experience is the one really interesting source 
of information, and this, I hope, justifies even such a fragment. 

“We shall probably move to London when I am a little better. 
The doctor holds out no hope of a cure, but a certain amount 
more of invalid life, the quality of which I do not yet know, 
seems to be probable. One’s thoughts cannot help going back 
at such a time to Henry Sidgwick, but my case is not as bad as 
his. I hope very soon now to be able to follow public events 
in the newspapers, which of course was impossible for some time 
after the operation. 

““T have derived great interest here from the genius of Sir 
Berkeley Moynihan ; as far as an outsider can judge, no lesser 
word than ‘ genius’ meets the case. He was successful with 
Norfolk, as you may know, but in my case only part of what was 
wrong was curable. He is a most agreeable genial Irishman.” 


Baron von Higel’s letters have already been published,! but 
the answers of two others of Wilfrid’s correspondents must be 
given: R. E. Froude and Arthur Balfour, the one a Catholic 
disciple of Newman, the other a Synthetic philosopher, both 
close friends. 


“ It certainly cannot be said,’’ wrote Froude, ‘“ that you do 
not face the situation with candour and courage. Your sentence 
about the ‘all-important chapter in one’s life’ will always I 
think live in my mind as an arresting and characteristically 
expressed piece of philosophy. At any rate it comes home to me 
very forcibly, for | am always wondering how soon I may be ina 
condition such that on utilitarian principles I ought to be shot ! 
That time cannot now be many years distant. 

“But does it not seem a strange paradox—though on any 
but the most frankly materialist grounds we can take no other 
view—that man, for all his wonderful capacities and attain- 
ments, can do no other deed as worthy as simply saying ‘ Yes’ 
instead of ‘No’ to his Creator? What an exceedingly simple 
and unadorned biological equipment—given free will—would 
suffice for this! What is the real function and upshot of all the 
complex rest, which looms so large in our eyes ? ”’ 


1 Selected Letters, pp. 226-32. 
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It seemed that with both men the letters had touched a deep 
chord of feeling. 


“Tam very grateful to you,” wrote Balfour, “ for your letter. 
_ It is one of profound and abiding interest, for it is a most vivid 
expression of the deepest, truest, and innermost experience,—a 
very rare thing to get. 

“TI often think of you,—I need not say with what sympathy. 
Though I have had my share of weariness and exhaustion, I 
have so far had to bear very little pain in the course of my long 
life ; and I fear that if, and when, the occasion comes, I shall not 
find heroism easy. 

“T read your review of my Theism in the ‘ Edinburgh’ with 
great pleasure, and was delighted at your reference to George 
Wyndham and the early Synthetic. I had quite forgotten my 
Paper to which you refer. 

“T hope your health will soon permit you to be removed to 
London and resume some at least of your work.” 


After Wilfrid was moved to Hampstead, the doctor called in 
was of opinion that about eight months of life might still be 
expected ; in fact, he lived only for three weeks. In those weeks 
the weather changed, the hard winter broke. Wiltrid could be 
taken out on the heath which he had always loved, and he had 
what food he could eat in the garden. He loved to look at the 
great view near the Round Pond and to recall being there with 
his father. Flowers and pictures, though I think but dimly 
seen, gave him great pleasure. At times he suffered, but there 
was not only a deep peace in the spiritual sphere, there was also 
pleasure in little things. This last is evident in the only letter 
of any length that he dictated after reaching Hampstead. After 
that visits from relations and friends took the place of core 
respondence. 

TO LORD HALIFAX 
“ March 23, 1916. 

“ Your letter was just what cheers and helps one. There are 
certain things as to my prospects which we both know and had 
better not allude to, but to be kept au courant of the gossip by 
one like yourself, is like having a delightful chapter of Pepys’ 
Diary written for one’s benefit... . 

“IT have been looking this morning at a charming reproduc- 
tion of a picture of the Visitation which Lady Mary Howard 
has just sent me. Is it not wonderful to think that the old monks 
of the thirteenth century should appeal to one quite directly in 
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this way, should convey quite straight to us their own vision, 
so simple and so radiant, of the mysteries of religion. 

‘This home (The Nook) was established by a niece of Lady 
Georgina Fullerton. The idea is to have all the appliances of 
a modern nursing home with a touch of art, and religion as well ! 
The difference to me is immense. 

““ My journey here was most successfully accomplished, thanks 
to the kindness of Norfolk and others. I had not to wait a 
moment for the transit in an invalid chair from the train to 
Norfolk’s motor, and the whole thing was accomplished without 
a hitch. Norfolk had tea here yesterday and seemed very well 
and full of work. He is a very wonderful man. 

“T am quite delighted with the cutting from The Times, 
which Maisie shall return when I have shown it to one or two. 
other people. As to Mr. Hughes, if, as I hope, I get a brief 
space in which I can read a little, I shall most certainly study his 
speeches. What you say of them interests me immensely. 

“... If anything takes you in this direction and you are 
inclined some day to look in on me at an early tea-time, do let 
me know. I shall hardly be settled in my habits for another 
week, but after that I hope to be quite equal to seeing my friends.’’ 


There was but little time for that. Lord and Lady Halifax 
came, Lady Mary Howard and his brother Bernard. By then 
he knew how short his time was to be, and I shall never forget 
the look with which he answered his brother, who asked if he 
had had the Last Sacraments: ‘ I’ve had everything, Bernard, 
everything.” 

Last of all his visitors was George Wyndham’s widow, Lady 
Grosvenor. Wilfrid said afterwards how happy it had made 
him to see her and George together. George Wyndham had 
been dead four years, but my mother and I both realised that he 
had indeed come to Wilfrid with his wife. 

She had brought a little picture that illustrated the line in 
Pilgrim’s Progress, ‘“‘The Pilgrim they laid in a large upper 
chamber looking to the sun rising, and the name of the chamber 
was Peace.”’ 


“A few days later,” my mother wrote,? ‘‘ he was moved into 
a large and beautiful room, and as the morning sun shone upon 
it I realised that it too should be called the chamber of peace. 

“He had suffered very much in the prospect of the decay of 
his strength, in the giving up of so many activities, in the dread 


1 Last Lectures, Introductory Study, p. lxxi. 
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that he might have to suffer as he had seen his father suffer. 
But great bodily pain, except very occasionally, was spared to 
him, The letters written from Leeds anticipated great coming 
trials, a spiritual fight in which he feared he might not bear 
himself well, but the hour of anticipation was in reality the 
hardest trial—at the end instead of stress and suffering came peace. 

“His last Communion was of extraordinary joy to him, and 
his reserve on spiritual matters was wearing thin. I don’t 
think he knew what he was showing. His voice was failing, but 
he kept saying ‘ Thank God! How wonderful!’ and once he 
added, ‘ No one knows what it is to be a Catholic.’ No one could 
doubt of his joy or fail to be comforted by it—the deep Christian 
penitence so constant and so complete for months past was 
turned into joy. 

‘It seemed then as if his life unfolded before us in a clear 
picture first of energy and, as this chequered world goes, of 
happiness, then of the trials, very deep and very great, of the 
last months, ending in almost visible triumph. The greatness of 
human nature, the immense scope of man’s destiny, the fresh 
wind blowing from an infinite future filled the chamber of death. 
At first it was impossible not to be happy. As he had strengthened 
the faith of others during life, he opened to us at the end a vision 
of daylight clearness. His vocation was an intellectual vocation, 
and it was by absolutely honest use of his intellectual powers 
that he had to make his way. There are spiritually minded men 
and women who are not especially candid in affairs of the intel- 
lect, but who have other beautiful charities and virtues. Wil- 
frid was a man faithful with his ‘whole mind.’ It is carved on 
his gravestone that ‘The desire of wisdom bringeth to the 
Everlasting Kingdom.’ ”’ 


Of this final sentence Cardinal Mercier wrote ‘‘ I have copied 
into my notes the last two lines. In them is the assurance 
that your dear husband is now drawing at its very source the 
wisdom he sought so steadily and loved so passionately.”’ 

“ At first it was impossible not to be happy.” It is not uncom- 
mon that in the first days and weeks of bereavement there seems 
a strength, a close companionship with the dead. And again I 
think almost clairvoyance had inspired those words in Horace 
Blake which, written four years earlier, were now so true of the 
wife whose great task was at a triumphant end, but who had yet 
to bear the dull aching loneliness that must follow : 


‘‘ She seemed to see herself and her whole life on a different 
plane. . . . She was lifted into some different element from the 
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air she had breathed hitherto. And in the great spaciousness it 
seemed as if [he] said something to her which explained the whole 
mystery of what they were and had been to each other. It was 
absolutely clear and lucid, both what was said and the nearness 
of the speaker. He was as evidently with her as the great truth 


of their eternal love was patent to her whole being. Time was . 


not and space was not. Then with a slight prosaic weary shock 
she knew the limits that held her on earth.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
BARON VON HUGEL 


I AM haunted in this book by the fact that I postponed the read- 
ing which it seemed would only be needed for the second volume 
until after the publication of the first. It may be that the first 
volume has gained in unity by being simply shaped around the 
Reminiscences and correspondence, but it has left certain diffi- 
culties behind and notably the difficulty of this chapter. 

Knowing both my father’s intense devotion to von Hugel 
and their partial estrangement, I had decided not to return to 
him at all in this volume, but be satisfied with my earlier sketch 
and omit him from the treatment of Modernism. But from the 
first this presented difficulties, and they gradually became 
insuperable. His figure looms too large to be omitted in any 
study of the period. 

There are many references to my father in Loisy’s Mémoires, 
each one a quotation (several quite long) from von Htigel’s 
letters. There are besides scores more of the Baron’s letters, 
sometimes summarised, sometimes quoted at length, extending 
over a period of about forty years. The Baron appears again 
and again in Tyrrell’s life, in Tyrrell’s letters, in Riviére’s 
Modernisme. His own published letters are available to the 
world, and there are besides many more letters to my father 
than I had realised—up to 1908, when there falls a silence of 
three years. 

One great difficulty arises from the fact that there are quite 
simply two von Hiigels. One is tempted at times to the undue 
simplification of describing them as the von Hiigel of faith and 
the von Hiigel of history! For the von Hiigel described by Loisy, 
Maude Petre, Sabatier, Bremond, Reinach and Riviére is not 
the same man as the von Higel described by some of his more 
ardent Catholic admirers. 
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For years these streams have flowed side by side, and the 
phrase which has prevented any effective reconciliation between 
the truest elements in the separate accounts is the phrase used 
by both, “‘ Von Hiigel never changed.”’ 

My mother and I had never felt quite as my father did about 
von Hiugel, but the steady reading of his books which I felt 
obliged to undertake has inevitably awakened in me admiration 
for his learning and his spiritual outlook. Such a book as Eternal 
Life affects one deeply, and there are phrases in his letters that 
are of haunting beauty. His best thought is deeply Catholic. 
He was a contemplative by nature and intensely prayerful by 
practice. 

To place him permanently among the Modernists as does Loisy 
is simply fantastic, yet if we are to refuse to do so, we must 
frankly face all the facts there are to be faced. It is a real 
tragedy that his interests were ever diverted from philosophy 
to Scripture criticism, and that in Scripture criticism Loisy 
should have been his guide. Had all his energies gone into 
his philosophic thought how very great he could have 
been. 

As it is, I think he was quite great enough to bear an analysis 
which will, I hope, result in a kind of synthesis. If we once get rid 
of that unfortunate phrase—‘ he never changed ’’—if we admit 
that he did change profoundly in certain respects, we can, I 
think, save much of his thought as permanently valuable and 
deeply Catholic. 

A Modernist may be defined either as one who holds a certain 
intellectual system or as one who during a given period of history 
showed a certain “‘ tone and temper of mind” and acted in a 
certain way. 

In this latter sense it is easy to show the Baron as having 
changed profoundly. His letters and his actions both during the 
years preceding Pascendi and those immediately following it are 
impregnated with a trust in the new learning and its exponents, 
and as profound a distrust of authority. He positively disliked 
any attempt on my father’s part to excuse or explain any trying 
action of authority. He positively encouraged any rebellion 
against it. 

Riviere complains a little acidly of the tendency among English 
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Catholics, because his last years and his death were so edifying, 
to treat von Htigel as having been throughout an “‘ unshakable 
pillar of orthodoxy,’’1 and he proceeds to give instance after 
instance of his intervention on the Modernist side. 

Loisy declares that he lived and died a Modernist, believing 
that the Church would ultimately come round to his views. 
Salomon Reinach called von Hiigel the foreign Pope of 
Modernism. Sabatier, on whom also the title of Pope had been 
bestowed, naturally would not give it elsewhere, but he con- 
secrated him “‘ évéque des Modernistes.”’ ? 

As early as 1899 von Hiigel wrote irritably to Loisy about my 
father’s mania for discussing the orthodoxy of points of view and 
methods “‘ when what is needed is to bring our people to look at 
the reality of things and the legitimacy of scientific methods.” 
Wilfrid Ward, he said, ‘‘manceuvres to get air for us,” but 
_“ meanwhile he is always tending to trace limits, to set up no 
thoroughfare signs, ce gui n’est que nous enfermer dans la vielle 
cage,”’ 3 

Apparently, however, he convinced my father, for the moment, 
that Loisy was not going too far, for in Igor he writes again, 
delighted with an interview Wilfrid had had with Cardinal 
Rampolla, in which he had urged the need of intellectual work 
within the Church, his fear of too easy a condemnation of his- 
toric or scientific work and of the danger that the name Catholic 
should become ‘“‘a synonym of intellectual incompetence.”’ 
He had spoken of Duchesne’s work and Rampolla had responded 
warmly; of Loisy, and Rampolla had seemed “ incapable of 
thinking this could interest anyone but a specialist and that he 
supposed Loisy must be a friend ”’ of Wilfrid’s. 

My mother was present at this interview, for she told me later 
how the Cardinal said at least twice “‘ Vous étes trés bien avec 
M. Loisy, n’est-ce pas ?’”’ and how my father went on talking 
without answering this remark while she longed to say that the 
two had never met ! 

Immediately after this conversation Wilfrid did for the first 

1 He must feel confirmed in this view by the startling fact that in the 
English edition of Nédoncelle’s book, the account of the Baron’s Modernist 
activities is simply cut out—an excision of many pages. 


* Riviere: Modernisme, p. 445. 
3 Loisy : Mémoires, I, 551. 
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and last time meet Loisy, going down to see him at Garnay. 
The Baron wrote a little anxiously, hoping Loisy had been 
cautious, for Wilfrid Ward, though “the best of men,’ was 
“limited in his liberalism,’’ inclined to think others shared his 
own point of view and to be disillusioned afterwards. 

Loisy’s gaining Catholic support for L’Evangile et VEglise 
must be largely attributed to von Hiigel. Several letters in 
the Mémoires consist entirely of accounts of his propaganda. 
Almost all the favourable reviews that appeared in England 
were arranged for by him both in Catholic and non-Catholic 
papers. 

Von Hiigel was an active agent in the dissemination of Tyrrell’s 
anonymous pamphlets. He corresponded with the whole group 
of Italian Modernists and supported the Rinnovamento financially. 
In 1907 he met in the Tyrol a group of Italian Modernists, and 
for three days exchanged ideas with them. He records in his 
diary, Thursday, August 29, “‘ Breakfast 6.30. Made a little 
parting speech reading them Loisy’s last letter, and dwelling on 
the necessity of sincere, thorough critical work, of deep, self- 
renouncing Christian life, of careful charity and magnanimity 
towards our opponents.” ? 

After the first censure on Loisy—December, 1903—von Higel 
was so greatly disturbed that he felt unable to go on with his 
book on St. Catherine. 

On the appearance of the Encyclical Pascend: he wrote to 
Loisy of Tyrrell’s articles in the Giornale d'Italia and The Times : * 
“They are excellent, and will I think do much good.” It was, 
he also said, “‘ satisfactory ’’ to find from one end to another of 
the Encyclical the condemnation of Liberals as circumspect as 
Wilfrid Ward, ‘‘ learned men like Father Delehaye who had 
thrown over a few legends of saints, confounded pell-mell with 
critics of our sort.’’ 

After Fr. Tyrrell’s death von Hiigel helped Maude Petre to 
write her letter to The Times which asserted that Tyrrell had 
not submitted or retracted and which resulted in the Bishop 
of Southwark’s refusal to allow him Catholic burial. The Abbé 
Bremond, having read some prayers and preached at the grave- 


1 Introduction to Selected Letters. 
4 Loisy : Mémoires, Vol. II, p. 564. 
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side, was asked to take the anti-Modernist oath and was gravely 
blamed by von Hiigel for doing so.? 

“He was undoubtedly our leader,’’ Maude Petre writes in 
My Way of Faith, “ through all the first stages of the Modernist 
Movement and his influence extended over at least four countries. 
He was our centre, our link with others whom we did not per- 
sonally know. He diffused our writings and extolled our efforts ; 
while criticising our shortcomings.”’ 2 

There is no doubt that von Hiigel for many years regarded the 
Modernist movement as a religious crusade. The first premiss 
that led to this conclusion was the unquestionable need to meet 
the attack on the Church by a deepening of Catholic thought. 
And it is interesting to note to how great an extent Rome was 
inclined to welcome the first attempts at this and how long von 
Hiigel’s account of things seems to have been trusted by many in 
authority. 

He mentions in one letter that for several years he went to 
Rome twice a year. He had friends in the Curia. My father 
always imagined he had had a great deal to do with getting the 
Biblical Commission established. 

There is an interesting description in Loisy’s Mémoires of a 
request from Pére Lepidi that von Hiigel would himself become 
a member of the Commission. This he refused to do, alleging 
the treatment of Loisy by ecclesiastical authority as his reason. 
Lepidi continued to press him, and only begged that Loisy should 


be more cautious. “I hope,” he ended, “that he will mix a 
little water with his wine. I don’t see that that is too much to 
hope..* 


The Baron promised to pass on this remark. 
His letter to Wilfrid Ward, written from Rome in January, 
1902, on the Biblical Commission is interesting. 


“T well understand all your interest and anxiety in connection 
with the Biblical Commission ; and I need hardly say that there 
can be no one anywhere more deeply sensitively interested in all 
that relates to the future of the Scripture question amongst 


1 This story is told from various angles in Loisy’s Mémoires, von Hiigel’s 
Selected Letteys, and by Maude Petre in her Life of Tyrrell and My Way of 
Faith. 

BP 256. 

3 Loisy : Mémoires, Vol. II, pp. 70 and 71. 
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Catholics than myself. But I am very sure, though it would 
take me too long to give you the many large and small facts and 
observations on which this certainty is based, that the appotnt- 
ment of this commission, at all events if taken in connection with 
the list of names constituting it, and with what the zealots 
wanted—is a gain, certainly a relative, and possibly even a posi- 
tive gain. For if it is very true, as you say, that a decision, based 
upon a report (necessarily more or less premature, because 
treating of a new and still rapidly growing science) of such a 
Commission, would be liable to make matters not better, but 
seriously worse than they are at present, yet I would have you 
consider three things. For one thing, this commission is a 
permanent one, not like that for the Reunion of the Churches. 
This, I think, makes just all the difference. It can thus take its 
time,—any length of time it likes,—the longer the better. And 
on it have been put twelve consultors, not one of whom with the 
exception of Vigouroux, belong to the strictly narrow set; and 
even’ V. never denounced us here, and has moments (though not 
more) of wide outlook. The list is: Italians: Padre Gismond1, 


S.J. (I know him well; in his inner mind, and with friends he © 


can trust, he is as wide as Loisy) ; Dom Amell1, O.S.B. of Monte 
Cassino (a but partially trained and laborious man, but one who 
has, both by preparing fresh discoveries for publication against 
the authority of the poor Comma Johanneum, and now by being 
one of the writers in Minocchi’s critical ‘ Studi Religiosi’ of 
Florence, fully committed himself to at least intermittent 
liberalism) and Canonico Fracassini (a personal friend of mine ; 
a warm admirer of L.’s, though, as practically with all Italians, 
with the possible exception of Gismondi, considerably behind M. 
in breadth and delicacy of training). Frenchman: Vigouroux. 
Belgian and Dutch: von Hoonaker (solidly learned, critical in 
details, averse to condemnations or even decisions; losing 
himself, gladly I think, in the mass of matters, so as to avoid 
‘dangerous ’ summings-up), and Dr. Poels (a most open-minded 
Loisy-admiring young Dutch worker). Germans: von Hum- 
melauer, S.J. (good Hebrew scholar, doing what he can, amidst 
any amount of strong and dreary opposition, towards softening 
and breaking up the hard crust of our “ traditional ’’ routine ; 
but satisfied, perhaps through necessity, with starting the 
strangest hares,—theories as untenable and more strange and 
‘baroque’ than those they would replace), and Pater Esser, 
O.P. (Secretary to congregation of the Index, but a sincere and 
active friend of his co-religious Lagrange, and most determined 
to ever prevent, or, when and where he can’t prevent, to minimise 
censures and restrictions both there and everywhere: am to get 
to know him next Thursday: I find he already knows and cares 
about my work). Englishmen: fleming and Robert Clarke 
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(I quite agree that the latter is the best man that could be 
appointed for England; and though I am tried in him, by his 
generally disagreeably scholastic and at times simply barbarous, 
or at least semi-educated form, and still more by the readiness, 
indeed even apparent gusto, with which he resorts to ‘ throwing 
dust in the Jurymen’s eyes,’ and such like tricks, which I sup- 
pose he finds simply unavoidable, but which I should like him 
better for suffering under, yet he knows the subject well, and will, 
no doubt, unless the outer world gets the upper hand even in 
the commission, speak out his mind, or most of it, and to good 
effect. And Fleming is still, I feel sure, at heart, with us; and 
I was pleased with the about seventy questions, drawn up no 
doubt by him, ‘ speciminis instar,’ for the consultors, which one 
of them has allowed me to see). 

‘For another thing, I have no kind of doubt that the Com- 
mission, in the idea of those that started the plan, and according 
to the willingness of the authorities here (so long as they are not 
exposed to too great a pressure from the zealots, or as long as 
such pressure can be counteracted by something like an equal 
pressure by our side), 7s tutended and may, I trust will, work, 
as a substitute for condemnations and restrictions.” 


It seems to me that if harm was done by the Baron’s commerce 
with the Modernists, greater was done by these visits to Rome. 
For the obvious goodness, sincerity and deep piety of the Baron 
induced the Roman authorities to trust him in his representations 
about his friends. Then when Loisy’s real meaning was un- 
masked, came disillusionment that led very far. Was it likely 
that rulers who were also the guardians of a divine deposit of 
truth would listen again to a plea for the rights of scholarship 
when that plea had once led them into such dangers ? 

Better far an uncritical unscholarly Church holding fast the 
divine truth to a Church of scholars which had let go the one 
thing necessary. Such indeed was not the alternative, but Loisy 
and his friends did much to make it seem so. 


Abbé Bremond has called Baron von Higel ‘‘a party man.” } 
How far was this true ? 

There is no doubt that if his first premiss was the need for 
renewed intellectual activity in the Church, his second was an 
unquestioning belief in the Catholic as well as the critical sin- 
cerity of the members of the Modernist group. But as far as 


4 In a letter quoted in My Way of Faith, p. 67. 
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I understand Bremond’s “‘ party man”’ view, it would be that 
the Baron did not care very much for individuals, but con- 
sidered them only as means to an end. In this sense | think 
the view is only partly true. His devotion to Loisy had in 
it a pathetic element, and I think his rather harsh judgments of 
Loisy’s opponents arose in part from that affection. 

It must be remembered that von Hiigel did not, like my 
father, live in many worlds. He had but little of the mental 
alleviation and relief of strain that social life brings. Then, too, 
his deafness, his intense absorption in his work, the dependence 
upon him of a group with whom he kept up a constant corre- 
spondence, somewhat limited his field of vision. 

We all know how different a point of view looks when we have 
talked at length with the man who holds it. We must see and 
talk with the man on the opposite side before we can even make 
allowance for the sincerity of his opposition. This the Baron 
did not do at this time. He saw one group of people: he heard 
almost exclusively their point of view. 

In a letter undated, but written I think earlier than this, Isy 
von Hiigel describes what she felt to have produced in him a 
mistaken loyalty—the fact that he lived in so different a mental 
atmosphere from that of the men he was sympathising with 
and trying to help. 

““ Somehow I don’t feel Freddy to have been at his own mental 
highest on that subject—partly, I think, because he never lived 
really in the atmosphere he was trying to be helpful to, and so 
was unable to appreciate where the people he felt for were 
different from the picture their words painted of them—to them- 
selves and to him. And [I think it is characteristic of him to 
overdo patience sometimes with word positions. But then one 
has always the joy of seeing his grand simplicity behind it all— 
as beautiful where he is a little muddling things as it is where he 
is carrying the flag bravely out into unknown regions but neces- 
sary to be explored; . ...’’ 

Von Hiugel’s real outlook was by no means limited to agree- 
ment with Loisy. In Scripture criticism indeed the two men 
stood together, but the conclusions they drew were totally 
opposed. It is with an analysis of where he agreed and where 
he did not that we reach, I think, the root of the intense irrita- 
tion that Loisy shows about him to-day. 
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Newman said of himself: “Thou couldst a people raise but 
couldst not rule.’”” This was far more true of Baron von Hiigel. 

I doubt if he was a leader by nature so much as a thinker and 
a scholar. The lack of thought and scholarship among Catholics 
at large threw him among a certain group who were striving to 
reawaken it. 

And the qualities of his mind and character made this group 
accept him as their leader. 

But anyone who spends the greater part of his time in medita- 
tion on ultimate issues is likely to suffer from a certain want of 
focus when he is forced to establish relations with the world of 
every day. I constantly feelin von Higel this difficulty of adjust- 
ing his mind to the minds of more ordinary people. Abbé 
Huvelin’s advice to him never to try to persuade others to share 
his views for he would never succeed shows a depth of under- 
standing. Von Hiigel had to be something of an intellectual 
hermit. His mind worked best when he was most immersed in 
meditation and least well when he was trying to adjust its rela- 
tions with other minds—or perhaps more accurately of other 
minds with his. 

But I think, too, that the combination between his profound 
affection for Loisy and the sort of wrench with which he had to 
adjust himself to the contacts of life, produced an element in these 
years which is the sadder because it is most unnatural in him. 
The Baron was a very great man and once the strain of these 
years was over he showed it fully once more. But during these 
years there was an element which was out of accord with his 
greatness—harsh judgments of those who disagreed with Loisy 
or himself or who did not act as he would have had them act. 

Thus, while he thought Loisy perfectly right in dissociating 
himself from Hébert in a letter to the Archbishop of Paris (“‘ You 
have said what you sincerely think, to prevent your being 
executed not for what you think, but for what you do not think ’’), 
when Batiffol in like manner dissociated himself from Loisy, von 
Hiigel was angry and said that Batiffol did so because he was 
thinking of his own ecclesiastical position. And after Lagrange 
attacked Loisy, von Hiigel wrote to my father that he could not 
forgive him for so doing. After Blondel had attacked Loisy’s 
Christology, von Hiigel began to discover “ immanentism ”’ in 
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Blondel ; while he never seemed to feel the same to my father 
again from the moment that Wilfrid began to criticise the 
scripture criticism of Loisy. He could never, he said, respect 
my father again if he said anything more in favour of Pascendz, 
he could never respect Abbé Bremond after he took the anti- 
Modernist oath. When Murriat first submitted to the Encyclical, 
von Hiigel wrote to Loisy: “C’est un scholastique arrété, 
arrivé ; laissons-le 4 son point d’arrivée.’’ He declared Duchesne 
to be ‘‘ without nerve and determination,’ because he was too 
carefully orthodox. These scornful judgments, so frequent 
during one phase of his life, disappeared later, I think, almost 
completely. 

This chapter was already in proof when Miss Petre’s Von Hiigel 
and Tyrrell appeared. One word must be said in relation to that 
deeply melancholy book. It shows the same tendency as Loisy’s 
Mémoires to belittle the Baron for lack of courage in escaping 
censure or condemnation when his followérs incurred it. These 
matters are exceedingly hard to judge and one could wish that 
von Hiigel himself had been less ready in judging others. But 
he certainly ran great risks in the cause of Loisy’s scriptural 
positions, as Loisy himself is obliged to admit more than once. 
And it must never be forgotten that these scriptural conclusions 
were the only Modernist positions in which he fully believed. It 
is a little hard to expect a man to incur condemnation for views 
he does not hold. It is a curious irony that Loisy, for whom he 
dared most, should to-day have been the first to accuse him of 
cowardice, 

The fact that von Hiigel started Tyrrell on the road of scripture 
criticism does not mean that he shared the views into which 
scripture criticism ultimately led Tyrrell. The story is an 
unhappy repetition of that of his daughter Gertrude in her youth. 
The Baron suffered acutely because he had given her mental food 
that was beyond her mental powers and this resulted in a 
temporary loss of faith. It was through Fr. Tyrrell that 
Gertrude’s faith was restored, and it is truly strange that Ger- 
trude’s father should later have done with Fr. Tyrrell the 
very thing he so bitterly repented in her case. 

Yet there is an important difference which must never be 
forgotten. Gertrude was a young girl, Fr. Tyrrell a mature 
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man, ‘The relation when first their friendship began was more 
like that between von Hiigel and my father. Both Wilfrid and 
Tyrrell admired intensely von Hiigel’s learning, thought and 
character. Both Wilfrid and Tyrrell had worked out their own 
lines in life to some extent ; both were doing good on those lines, 
serving the Church and helping souls. The Baron’s weakness 
certainly was that, ignoring the laws of psychology, he wanted 
everyone to do good by his rules and in his way instead of in their 
own. A certain strength was needed to resist this pressure, 
which Wilfrid had and Tyrrell had not. Hence the friendship 
wrought harm to Tyrrell for it took him into fields where he 
wandered wildly, while to my father it did nothing but good. 
He could learn from the Baron, he could admire him, he could 
when necessary resist him. 

But in the ultimate issue the Baron’s lack of psychology cannot 
be held responsible for Fr. Tyrrell. 


Von Hiigel certainly led the Modernists in earlier days as far 
as external activities were concerned, and his followers later 
deeply disappointed him. 

Intellectually his position was a very unusual one, and if he 
did not fully understand them they did not in the least under- 
stand him. He had unchained forces that were destructive 
instead of liberating, and he lived to grieve over the results in 
many instances. 

While the tone of von Hiigel’s later years is entirely changed 
both in his attitude to authority and his judgments of others, the 
change in his intellectual position is more subtle and difficult to 
establish. It was to some extent a change in proportion. For 
many years we see a double stream in his thought which partly 
explains the double stream in writings about him. 

The Baron’s letters printed by Loisy, his own writings in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, show that he was not deceived by 
L’Evangile et l’Eglise in its critical aspect. He agreed with its 
main thesis that what Christ designed was the Kingdom of God 
whereas what actually came was the Church! His enthusiasm for 
Autour d'un petit livre and Le Quatriéme Evangile was just as great. 

On receiving a copy of Evangiles Synoptiques in 1908, his 
reactions are thus described by Loisy: “ The radicalism of my 
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conclusions had rather surprised and annoyed him, although on 
many points, especially in regard to the composite character of 
the second gospel, he had to give way to my reasons. But it 
was painful to him to give up the authenticity of the words of 
the institution of the Eucharist and those which attributed an 
expiatory value to Christ’s death.” 

Edward Watkin, a great student of von Hiigel, writes : 


‘““ As regards Modernism, I believe it consisted of two halves in 
themselves quite distinct. 


‘““(1) The attempt to adapt the statement of Catholicism to the 
results of modern historical criticism, especially 
Biblical, and secondarily to scientific results in other 
spheres. 

““(2) To restate Catholicism in terms of modern philosophy. 


ce 


(I) was impossible at the time because so much was regarded 
by scholars, particularly in the Biblical field, as established which 
was in fact highly problematic and has since been discarded. But 
it remains to be done and is being done in various fields though— 
perhaps wisely, as there is still so much unproved and arbitrary 
theorising—Catholic Biblical scholarship is still made very 
CUCU te gets 

‘“(2) On the other hand, the philosophical adaptation was 
radically false and mischievous. For the various philosophies 
or apologies for a philosophy which the Modernists accepted as 
true were fundamentally bad, sceptical like pragmatism. or at 
best purely immanental idealisms which left no room for God. 

“ Von Hiigel, and this I think is the essence of his dual position, 
was a semi-Modernist, thoroughly Modernist as regards (1), the 
Biblical and critical aspect—absolutely anti-Modernist as regards 
(2), the immanentalism which denied a transcendent God. He 
could swallow, for he was one of the negatively credulous critics, 
the extremist views of Loisy on the Gospel, but he was horrified 
by Loisy’s philosophical aspect. That ‘mania’ of his,! the 
transcendent God, was the dividing line and in fact the issue of 
supreme importance—and still is. To believe or not in a God 
wholly other than His creation, this seems to me to-day as 
yesterday to divide the light from the darkness in the spiritual 
and intellectual world. The semi-Modernist von Hiigel (however 
regrettable some of his extreme critical views) was in the light, 
his Modernist friends and erstwhile disciples mainly in the 
darkness.”’ 2 


1 See below, p. 509. 
* Extract from letter from E. I. Watkin, August 26, 1937. 
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This analysis deals with two elements both in Modernism in 
general and in von Hiigel’s thought in particular—the critical and 
the philosophical. The third element which it does not touch 
is the theological which was affected by both the other two. 

Thus I am quite certain that the Baron throughout believed 
firmly in the Incarnation: he asserts again and again, “ Christ 
was true God and true Man.” ! His whole philosophy was both 
incarnational and sacramental, and that element in Catholicism 
was deeply embedded in his thought. Yet when it comes to Our 
Lord’s knowledge (e.g., the question of His expectation of the 
end of the world), von Hiigel the critic would not allow von Hiigel 
the Catholic to be orthodox. 

Christ, true God as well as true Man, created His Church, the 
Catholic says, knowing the past and the future. But the limited 
Christ of Modernism knew not what was to come—or at any rate, 
knew it not as the Christ of History shown to the world in the 
gospels. The only solution for the believer thus becomes the 
distinction between this historic Christ and the Christ of faith. 

In 1904, von Hiigel wrote as follows : 


“As historians, we now know that the institution of the 
Church is far less directly and completely attributable to Our 
Lord than used to be believed. . . . This same historical criticism 
is demonstrating, with apparent ruthlessness, the limited and 
non-infallible character of Our Lord’s recorded manifestation of 
human knowledge ; His adoption of all the scientific, literary, 
critical assumptions, picturings and beliefs of His own age and 
country—even inclusive of such an apparently spiritual belief 
as that in the proximity of His Second Coming.” # 


Von Hiigel the Catholic insisted rightly on the need for a 
factual basis for Christianity, yet von Hiigel the critic consented 
to such a dismemberment of the gospels that the factual basis 
became fundamentally uncertain. If the believer continued to 
accept the divinity of Christ, it could no longer be on the objective 
ground that Christ Himself claimed to be God and attested His 
claim by His miracles and resurrection, for not enough of the 
gospel record was left standing to bear the weight of this; it 
could only be on the subjective ground that the doctrine is 

1 Especially in the article, ‘‘ Du Christ eternel et de nos Christologies 


successives.”’ 
2 Essays and Addresses, Second Series (1926), pp. 11, 18-20. 
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attested by the mind and spiritual experience of believers, and 
this is no other thing than theological Modernism. 

For many years there is then a double stream in the writings 
as in the life of von Hiigel—a stream deeply Catholic and a 
stream definitely Modernist. To take a few instances. In 1893 
he wrote a magnificent treatment of the Petrine claims. In 
1904 he wrote in Quinzaine a defence of Loisy against Blondel, 
who realised and attacked the appalling effect of the advanced 
critics on theology. In 1908 came that deep and beautiful book 
The Mystical Element in Religion, in 1910 the article on the 
Fourth Gospel in the Encyclopedia Britannica which yields 
everything to the criticism of the moment. This was followed 
by perhaps his greatest work, Eternal Life. 

Those nearest and most devoted to him felt the problem and 
many years later Isy von Htigel expressed it. She was aged 
ninety-one, but eager as ever in mind and memory when The 
Petrine Claims appeared and she wrote to my mother : 


“What a book !—what a wonder of help for just now, for 
people who are ‘ just now ’ sincerely wishing to see where their 
puzzles lie ! 

“It seems to me to be really what the people who last year so 
eagerly seized on the ‘ Letters to a Niece’ called ‘a hand held 
out from the dark ’—I have only read a quarter of it yet—but 
I think none of the rest will surprise me—and nothing could 
destroy the value of what I have so farread. .. . 

“One thing about the book does puzzle me—and it deeply 
interests me—the date 

“JT (and I think Anatole, and I should have guessed you and 
Wilfrid too) would have thought of 1893 as a time of great worry 
to him—a time when he would have so much stood in the same 
position as Paul d’Etranges,1—yet here he seems to stand as one 
who has ‘come through ’—and I would have guessed that it 
must have been many and many a year yet,’ before he could 
have spoken with the peaceful insight, that he does here. Why, 
oh why, if he already then saw so well, did he say, and do so 
many strange things, so many seemingly unfilial things—or 
things at least not piercingly filial? I am thinking of the pierc- 
ingness of Newman’s filial words, even while the ‘ aggressive ’ 
and unseeing people were trying him so awfully. Freddy’s 
words had never that tone though one knew it must be in him 
somewhere. 


1 See above, Chapter XIII. 
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“If only he would have talked even once to Anatole at that 
time openly, what days and nights of anxiety, and painfully 
held-to trust and hope, would have been saved to Anatole.— 
And the light brought into his eyes which came after one and 
another of their walks—or bath-chair talks in Kensington 
Gardens, during just the last years.—It was so hard for Anatole, 
for Htigels are such peculiar people. There is no other but 
themselves to them,—even when their upper ideas may seem 
OES as 

“Was it perhaps, that Freddy had to go up and down—and 
to seem to ‘come through’ more than once,—and to find again 
and again his most easily sympathetic friends amongst strange 
Germans and the like, while yet going on and on always under- 
neath to what was to come? If so, that would fall in with the 
wonder of his face after he was dead.”’ 


A close study of Loisy’s Mémoires gives the best clue I have 
found to the characters and career of both men. Depressing as 
is Loisy’s own mental and spiritual history, I think there is 
one virtue discernible in these three volumes of 2,000 pages— 
the possession of a literary conscience. He usually gives the 
point of view of his correspondent with plentiful quotation. 
He never depends on memory but on his diaries and corre- 
spondence in speaking of the past, and wherever I have been 
able to check his account by contemporary reference I have 
found it accurate. So much so that in places he gives quite 
frankly the evidence that destroys his own conclusions. 

The progress of his own mind, given in quotations from his 
old diaries, makes to a Catholic painful reading. 

In 1882 he seemed to be sincerely anxious to work as a scholar 
who is also a Christian. 


“A wide, honest explanation of the Church’s pronouncements 
on inspiration, and on the canon and interpretation of Scrip- 
ture: the door opened to philology, textual study without parti 
pris: simple and candid exegesis, taking account of the oriental 
genius, the natural character and the supernatural mission of the 
Hebrew people. 

“The danger is equally great of granting too much or too 
little to rationalism. Either we cease to be Christians, or we 
deserve to be treated as fools or men in bad faith. Here I have 
no guide in this middle way ; at least so I believe, and I do not 
feel that in this matter I am too distrustful of the tendencies of 
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this or that person. I must simply go on under the eye of Pro- 
vidence.”’ 4 


Yet in the very next year he addressed the Church thus : 


“July 8th. The first of your demands is faith. We must 
believe in you and accept on your sole word a whole body of 
doctrine of which the separate parts are obscure (and that is the 
best we can say of them). This obscurity, you say, is what makes 
belief meritorious. I agree. But surely it is clear that your 
mysteries bear the stamp of the age in which they were born. 
You cannot be so naive as to imagine that the Trinity of Nicaea 
is the Trinity of the Gospel and the Early Fathers, that Molina’s 
grace is that of the Apostle Paul, that your God—pardon, oh 
Church, the boldness of my sincerity—that your God, built up 
by the Fathers with the aid of Plato, defined by the Scholastics 
with the aid of Aristotle, is the same as the God of Moses and 
David and Josias.”’ 


By 1893, while writing an article, “‘ La Question Biblique,” 
which Gasquet warmly praised, he says of himself: ‘‘ I did not 
accept literally any article of the Christian creed except that 
Jesus was crucified under Pontius Pilate.’’ Yet to the Church, 
“in spite of all that she had already made me suffer I remained 
sincerely devoted.”’ 

By July, 1901, Loisy admits that the question of God was a 
problem for him and that the attribution of personality to God 
seemed to him anthropomorphism. 

This was two years before the appearance of L’Evangile et 
VE glise. 

None of the Modernists has been better loved than Loisy, 
and two of his closest friends were Archbishop Mignot and 
Baron von Higel. Truthfully though he seems to write now in 
recording the past, it is rather difficult to imagine that he was 
really open with either of them at this date. Looking back on 
the time, he says: ‘“‘If von Hiigel did not know l/’evolution 
intime de ma pensée it was not I that hid it but he that did not 
look at it.”’ 

But in his journal at the time he had written ‘“ M. von Hiigel 
who defends me so bravely believes very differently from me 
in the divinity of Jesus Christ. Setting aside metaphysical 
phraseology, I do not believe in the divinity of Jesus any more 


1 Extract from Loisy’s diary, March 8, 1882, Mémoires, Vol. I, p. 103. 
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than Harnack or Jean Reville, and I look on the personal Incarna- 
tion of God as a philosophic myth.”’ 

I had great difficulty in procuring the article from Quinzaine,} 
“Du Christ eternel et de nos Christologies successives ’’ which I 
rightly suspected would go to the very source of the two streams 
in von Hiigel’s thought and show clearly the division both between 
him and orthodoxy and between him and Loisy. In it he both 
states emphatically the need for what he calls a factual basis for 
Christianity and his belief that Our Lord is true God and true 
Man. Yet at the same time he accepts critical conclusions which 
make it impossible to use the gospels as historical documents. 
He was partly able to maintain this dual position by his Hegel- 
inspired theory of tension—roughly a view that for strength and 
fruitfulness in life the tension that arises from apparent contra- 
diction is vital and inevitable ; God has given us the different 
orders of religion and science which will not always appear to 
harmonise and this tension promotes our intellectual and spiritual 
growth. The fundamental weakness of the article is that it 
contains no suggestion of revelation as the Catholic understands 
it. 

Here is, I think, the key to the enigma both psychological 
and intellectual—that for many years Baron von Hiigel succeeded 
in really maintaining the mental state which all Modernists 
claimed as theirs, but no other really held. He was at once a 
complete critic and an ardent Catholic, and he tried never to mix 
the two. 

Subconsciously he would not look at the gradual extinction of 
faith in his friend’s mind. His own faith was as vivid as ever in 
spite of his holding certain perilous views in the field of biblical 
criticism, 

He complains of my father’s wish to “ reconcile ’’ Catholicism 
and criticism by any kind of synthesis. And in one letter my 
father praises elements in the thought of Christ Eternel, while 
returning to his frequent complaint that his friend believed too 
much in the conclusions reached by criticism. 

The conclusions of the critic ought logically to have destroyed 
the Catholic if once accepted. In Loisy they did. In Tyrrell 
they did. In von Hiigel they did not. 


1 I June, 1904, pp. 285-312. 
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Doubtless he was saved from this outcome, largely by what he 
urged on his friends, a ‘‘ deep self-renouncing Christian life.’’ 

Loisy confessed as early as 1883 that his meditations were 
ceasing to be prayers. His last Mass was said as late as 1906, 
and he still, he tells us, attributed to it ‘‘ some religious significa- 
tion.’’ But in 1904 he had confessed in his diary to being “‘ rather 
a panthéo-positive humanitaire than a Christian.” 

Very different was the Baron’s outlook towards Mass, Holy 
Communion, the Blessed Sacrament. 

During all these years of tension Abbot Butler records his 
‘ daily practice ’’ of along, long visit to the Blessed Sacrament : 


‘There I would watch him sitting, the great deep eyes fixed 
on the Tabernacle, the whole being wrapped in an absorption of 
prayer, devotion, contemplation. Those who have not seen him 
so know only half the man.” 


Less than half indeed, for this was the greater part, and it was 
to prevail. 

When Loisy claims that the Baron never changed, he gives us 
within his own pages the material to reverse his verdict. Von 
Hugel changed and changed profoundly in his later years; a 
change that was a development of his finest self, that entailed 
a dropping off of much that was in fact—slow as he had been 
to see it—incompatible with that deepest, finest reality. 

The change was not a sudden one, nor indeed I think fully 
self-conscious. Almost certainly it started with a shock or rather 
series of shocks of disappointment as he saw his friends in the 
Modernist camp losing that sense of God’s reality and trancend- 
ence that for him was above allelse. He wrote to Bishop Talbot 
in April, 1910: “I only wish that a distinctly sceptical, purely 
immanentist current were not now painfully evident in some 
parts of Loisy’s own work.” 

And on October 3 of the same year to Professor Clement 
Webb : : 

“One more of the stricken ‘ Modernists’ is declaring himself 
a pure Immanentist. After Buonaiuti and Minocchi, now Murri, 
cleric as they, is defining God as a purely abstract term for the 
totality of humanity’s quite immanental aspirations.” 

Again to Maude Petre he wrote later in the same year of his 
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own suffering: ‘‘ When Father Tyrrell towards the end of his 
devoted life, did not mind appearing mixed up im Mis work with 
militant ‘ conspirator’ people, with married priests,” etc. 

And again to Maude Petre on January 2, 1913, he criticises a 
mention made by her of the “law of eternal movement ”’ in a 
magnificent paragraph : 


‘God is, overflowingly ; and there is an end of that point. 
It is we who, moving necessarily in the category of time and space, 
but with a keen sense that there exists, and that we are influenced 
by, something other and better; it is we who are necessarily 
in movement and in becoming. Yet even we not altogether ; 
even we not in the very best of what we are. If Platonism has 
gone as a self-sufficing system, a certain substance of it remains 
imperishable in our lives. If Judaism could clean disappear as a 
separate group of human beings, the central substance of 
Judaism would still remain in Christianity, Mohammedanism 
and, indeed, elsewhere. And it seems to me that all this is in 
case here; I mean that, wherever we insist upon movement, 
we must also indicate the rest. Where we insist upon the neces- 
sity and right of change we should make clear the contrasting 
abidingness.”’ 


All through the letters these passages come, but they might 
still be taken as representing but the one half of his mind—the 
half that had always been absorbed in the reality of God, indeed 
in the reality of the Church. For none could write on certain 
aspects of the Church more splendidly than he, even at a time 
when he was still highly combative against the official teachers of 
the Church of the hour. 

“In the Roman Catholic Church resides a depth and tenderness 
and heroism of Christian sanctity,’ he wrote to an inquirer, 
“greater and richer than, as a matter of fact, is to be found 
elsewhere.” 

My mother always held that the change begun in the Baron 
by his distress at seeing the logical results in others of the 
Modernist position was completed by the saintly death of his 
daughter Gertrude in 1915. 

In that year he returned to Rome for the first time since 1902. 
From March to September there is only one letter in the Selected 
Letters. For months he was in Rome silently visiting the 
churches, praying constantly, waiting on God’s will in fullest 
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submission beside the death bed of the dearest being in his 
world. | 

‘She went,’ he wrote to Bishop Talbot, “ with a grand 
lucidity of mind and deliberate fullness of resignation to God’s 
will—a resignation full of the heroic and supernatural, since 
even then her instinct was one of abundant vitality.” ‘“‘ She 
asked to receive Extreme Unction,”’ he wrote to Maude Petre, 
“and she herself answered all the responses, and actively helped 
Mgr. Gallimberti in the exposure and handling of the poor worn 
limbs—she never was more conscious or freely willing in her 
life. 

“And thus, in the midst of one’s literally irreplaceable loss, 
there well up springs of water of eternal life ; and we can stand 
most bracingly abashed before God’s goodness working in and 
through her.”’ 

“God working in and through her.’”’ It was thence, from 
Gertrude’s death bed that he returned to.England to help my 
father who a few months later lay dying. 

God worked in and through Gertrude that he might give that 
help aright as has been told in its place. 


‘““ How wonderful is it not,’’ wrote he who had been suffering 
so long and so intensely, ‘“ that literally only Christianity has 
taught us the true peace and function of suffering. The Stoics 
tried . . . declaring it a good in itself (which it never is) and the 
pessimists attempted to revel in it, as a food to their melancholy, 
and as something that can no more be transformed than it can 
be avoided or explained. But Christ came, and He did not really 
explain it ; He did far more, He met it, willed it, transformed it, 
_and He taught us how to do all this, or rather He Himself does 
it within us, if we do not hinder the all-healing hands. . . .”} 


But God was surely working, too, in completing that severance 
of his from Modernism that had represented chiefly the growing 
clash between two ideas that could not both remain. 

Jean Riviére’s suggestion that English Catholics have ignored 
the less orthodox phases of von Hiigel’s thought is not wholly 
just. Bernard Holland, in his Memoir, treats it with frankness 
as something of a puzzle. Abbot Butler analyses the reasons 
why the Church has never condemned certain of his writings 
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and concludes that these writings are on matters not read by, 
scarcely accessible to, the large numbers who have been helped 
greatly in their religious life by his works on God, mysticism the 
soul. 

It might be added that his Scripture criticism represents a 
phase out of which the world has passed, while others of his 
writings are of permanent value. 

That he himself ever abandoned his critical views cannot, I 
think, be established. Loisy, as we have seen, believes that he 
did not, but continued to hope that the Church would in time 
come round to his standpoint. Yet he prints too, in the Mémoires 
a letter in which the Baron objects to the conjectural nature of 
Loisy’s criticism, published in 1921, on the Acts of the Apostles. 
May not this indicate rather a change in the Baron since the 
Quatriéme Evangile was published, than any great change in the 
nature of Loisy’s criticism ? One can reach no sure conclusion on 
this, but it is clear that von Hiigel turned his thoughts latterly 
away from criticism and concentrated on philosophy, mysticism 
and the spiritual life. 

If he had deeply influenced Tyrrell, I suppose Loisy was the 
only man who ever deeply influenced him. And now he would 
fain have affected Loisy in a very different direction, away from 
subjectivism towards Adoration of God transcendent. 

“T find as I get older,’ he wrote to Maude Petre in January, 
1918, of Loisy, “I grow more sensitive to such subjectivisms, 
more sad over them and with less confidence to check them by 
any words of mine.”’ 

He certainly tried hard enough. The latter part of the Mémoires 
contains many of von Higel’s efforts to bring his friend back to 
belief, at least in God transcendent, and many irritated comments 
by Loisy. Irritation, alas, was the chief emotion provoked by 
these letters. It was von Hugel’s “‘ mania,’ says Loisy, this 
transcendence, he was determined to have everyone orthodox, 
not by the ordinary standards of orthodoxy, but by his own 
peculiar standard. It was he now who Loisy felt tended to trace 
limits, to set up no-thoroughfare signs. 

The only jar in the peace and completeness of his closing years 
is felt in these letters in which Loisy sees “‘ mania,’’ and readers 
will see, I think, the painful re-opening of an old wound. 
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I have already said that Loisy has been the best loved among 
the Modernists. Archbishop Mignot died hoping and praying for 
him ; von Hiigel at the last was striving to win him back. No 
joy could have equalled for the Baron the joy of having his old 
friend beside him on his knees, no grief have been more poignant 
than this failure. There is in places a heartbroken note in these 
letters. 

The letters from Abbé Bremond, recently published by Loisy, 
illustrate another friendship that he was able to inspire and to 
retain.! But they strike a note so different from von Hiigel’s 
that they fill the Catholic reader with amazement. Written by 
a priest to another priest who had left the Church and abandoned 
the fundamentals of Christianity, some phrases are startling in 
the extreme. ‘‘ Notre commune conception du mysticisme ”’ 
(p. 160) ; ‘‘ Si la religion fondamentale peut étre sauvée nul ne 
laura sauvée comme vous ”’ (p. 176). 

To a Christian the “‘ mania ’”’ is better understood—for in all 
these matters, whether of scripture or of mysticism, it is Chris- 
tianity itself as a revealed religion, the religion of God Incarnate 
that is at stake. 

Opportunities to make clear that his own standard was in 
aim and intention the Church’s standard were often taken by 
von Hiugel in these later years. 

Thus Maude Petre wrote in 1918 asking for the names of any 
of his books that he would like to have listed in her Modernism. 

He replied distinguishing Modernism in the sense of the neces- 
sary interpretation of the faith ‘“‘ according to what appears the 
best and most abiding elements in the philosophy and the 
scholarship and science of the later and latest times’”’ from the 
Modernism condemned by the Church. The first he still was 
trying to do. 


“The other ‘ Modernism ’ is a strictly circumscribed affair, one 
that is really over and done—the series or groups of specific 
attempts, good, bad, indifferent, or variously mixed, that were 
made towards similar expressions or interpretations, during the 
Pontificate of Pius X—beginning no doubt during the later years 
of Leo XIII, but ending with the death of Father Tyrrell and 
with Loisy’s alienation from the positive content that had been 
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fought for—also from the suppression of Rimnovamento onwards, 
and the resolution of so much of the very substance of the move- 
ment, not only, or even chiefly, under the stress of the official 
Church, condemnations, but from within the ranks of scepticism 
dominating what remained of organs claiming to be ‘ Modernist.’ ”’ 
He preferred then that his books should not be named “. . . 
from a strong desire not to appear (it would be contrary to the 
facts, and indeed contrary to my ideals and convictions) as 
though all that action of the Church authorities had, in no way or 
degree, been interiorly accepted by me, Certainly that action was, 
very largely, violent and unjust ; equally certainly, if one had 
been required definitely to subscribe to this or that document 
without express reservations, one could not, with any self- 
respect left, have done so. Yet it is not cowardice or policy, 
it is in simplest sincerity that I have come to see more clearly 
than I used to do, how much of serious unsatisfactoriness and of 
danger there was especially in many of the philosophical (strongly 
subjectivist) theories really held which Pascendz lumped together. 
And Troeltsch has taught me vividly how profoundly important 
is Church appurtenance yet how such appurtenance never, even 
at best, can be had without some sacrifices—even of (otherwise) 
fine or desirable liberties or unhamperednesses. These two things 
—the actual fact of a very real though certainly not unlimited 
submission and the duty of such submission—I care much 
should not be left uncertain on occasion in my own case.”’ 4 


The two thoughts with which this letter opens and concludes 
were surely not only the thoughts of Troeltsch, but the thoughts, 
almost the very words, of Wilfrid Ward many years earlier. 

A few days later von Higel wrote : 


“Certainly in so far as one has moved any soul away, even 
from the Civilta Cattolica or Benigni to Scepticism, one deeply 
regrets it, one begs God’s pardon for it.” 


It is surely a sign among other things that the post-reformation 
siege has been lifted when writers such as Abbot Butler and 
Archbishop Goodier write fearlessly in such terms as they use 
of the Baron. When Catholic thought is strong all round, then 
and only then can it be trusted to take what is good in an author 
and leave aside what is dangerous. 

Among the most beautiful and by far the most comprehensible 
of von Hiigel’s books is the exquisite volume of Letters to a Niece. 


1 Selected Letters, pp. 248-9. 
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In it are some passages in which I think von Hiigel is half 
consciously giving us the key to his own place in the Catholic 
Church, for surely since Tertullian he stands alone in being at 
once almost a heretic, yet almost a doctor in the eyes of some of 
the Church’s leaders. 


“ Tertullian,” he writes, “‘ stands quite unique in the way he 
has always been treated by the official Church. A man once 
declared a heretic, and his writings were shunned by all but a 
few orthodox scholars, and his writings would never be used for 
admiration and for acceptance. But Tertullian was taken by 
St. Cyprian as his, the bishop’s, daily spiritual reading; and, 
indeed, St. Cyprian’s own writings are full of reminiscences of 
those of Tertullian. And even in our recent times—upon the 
whole more strict amongst the orthodox than were those earlier 
centuries—this same privileged treatment remains: there exists 
e.g. a three-volume Selections from Tertullian made ready for 
sermons throughout the Sundays and holidays of the year: 
this is by a French priest in the forties or fifties, with full episcopal 
SEP Rar 

What a genius, what a dazzling variety, what a harsh- 
ness and impossibleness that poor great mind, that vehement 
burning and largely burnt up soul, was in real life, and is still 
in his very difficult, largely repulsive, most astonishingly live 
books still. You will never forget, will you Gwen, that Rome 
—that official Christianity—deliberately and continually refused 
to accept Tertullian’s tone or to endorse his Rigorism? He 
ranks as the greatest of the Montanist heretics. And most 
undoubtedly Rome was right in all this, and Tertullian was wrong. 
Yet it remains simultaneously true, that Tertullian’s is the first 
mind and personality of the first rank classable as Christian, 
indeed heroically Christian in intention, that God gave or per- 
mitted to mankind, after the long break since St. Paul. Our 
Lord, the Unmatched, the Inexhaustible—God with us, sur- 
rounded by little men. And then, Pita one great follower, 
St. Paul. And then a long break. 


6¢ 


Friedrich von Hiigel’s last years were wholly given to a devoted 
apostleship. 

Most congenial to him always was the dealing with those who 
were most fully prepared to receive and to learn. He is at his 
best with his younger disciples. Not the Letters to a Niece 
only, but those in the Selected Letters, to a school girl, to a young 
French boy, have a really marvellous note. The sympathy 


1 Letters to a Niece, p. 40 followed by p. 39. 
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with youthful aspirations combined with serious resolute 
building up of character and the spiritual life: steady growth 
is aided and assisted. One feels it is into a school for saints that 
these letters bring one. 

His rare conferences, too, in these later years produced an 
effect hard to convey. Anatole von Hiigel wrote a description 
to my mother of a talk lasting an hour and a quarter, during 
which he noted a young mechanic and his wife sitting motionless 
in a position of great discomfort. They did not attempt to make 
themselves more comfortable, and their eyes never left the 
lecturer’s face while he talked with sufficiently difficult phrases 
of deep truths and ultimate realities. 

My mother went to one lecture on “ Eternal Life,’’ and the 
sense it gave her of experienced reality was profound and moving. 
“What you say about him,”’ wrote Anatole to her, “ and your 
impression of him lecturing is truly inspired and just what I 
was longing to have. I thank you for it with all my heart and 
please add all you know.” 

Speech and hearing are sometimes indeed “ the veils of the 
soul therein,’ and Death tearing them aside reveals what could 
never be spoken. 

Let the last word after the death of von Htigel be with one who 
loved him deeply and understood him above most others. Isy 
von Hiigel wrote to my mother after the funeral : 


“Feb, 18th 1925, 

“ T would have given anything to have had the chance of you 
and Leo coming to see him as he lay on his bed, his hands joined 
on his crucifix and Rosary, with the little green spray for the 
Holy Water lying in them :—his head just a little bowed forward, 
—the features so magnificent—the strength of the ruggedness 
kept, but the underlying form come through the ordinary cover- 
ing. One knows that change, and outcoming of the real shape 
in many cases,—but this time it lasted perfectly unchanged to 
the very last when he was laid in his coffin :—and a strange 
expression, not rest, not even peace,—but he was as if trans- 
figured by something that had come as the spirit passed ; there 
is no other word than transfiguration,—absolute peace,—and 
life shining not on but through—a look one could think of as 
possible for a few moments, on someone whose whole life was 
open to the Light’s shining—but this was different for it did not 
end. When one came back to him the strange look still was 
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there—immovable yet living. Anatole and I go back and back 
in thought to it, and to the answer in oneself that came out to it. 

“Everyone felt a great wonder of spiritual beauty, but perhaps 
long long years of often almost unconscious watching of the 
face, made one the more conscious of the wonder of that look 
now, and it trebles the remembrance of the look on the Com- 
munion morning when (in September) we could come in to say 
our prayers with him,—and again of his look in my brief talk 
with him in our last day of that time. The talk was so little 
for one knew every minute was precious to him—and besides 
that my thoughts don’t easily go into order to speak with—but 
as always, every word left deep impression behind it. 

“T felt the remains on his soul of great anxious thought and 
wish for something, of some special help for the mind of the 
Church. 

‘““T think he would have said he did not himself see or know 
quite what that help should be. But he longed for some special 
light, some special graces.— 

“__Flse the outward and upward road would be long,—even 
longer than—by one’s commonsense listening to Revelation 
one knows it must be, some dull wrong turn to be taken. 

“It is a feeling of distinct fear that is always haunting me, 

. I expect he was looking to the great mentally holy side of 
things,—whereas I am always feeling a dim sense of slackness 
of moral pressure.—I know nothing about things only that we 
have to leave the long road before us unlit—whether we are 
thinking of when it takes us through thought or practice,—we 
do fear though, and I felt myself answer to the depth of me to 
his fear—in companionship to my own. 

“Then when one saw him, and that marvellous look,—it 
seemed to bear one up,—and lead one some steps farther along 
—and never I believe shall I lose sight of that look. It seemed to 
say—strangely too—' Practical difficulties, thought difficulties, 
they are all the same really,—if only that light shines, it will 
steer one, however often one’s heart stumbles.’— 

‘ And it said too ‘ this kind goeth not out but by prayer and 
fasting ’—I can’t help thinking that hopeful moments—moments 
when he saw good chances, had intervened between that Sep- 
tember day and that morning of 27th January—there was not 
a look of surprise mixed with the transfiguring joy.—In Septem- 
ber a depth of gentle patience, a certainty of good, but there was 
‘how long, O Lord, How long ? ’—and that was quite gone now 
—and it took oneself along with him—I mean as one does go 
along in following one’s own depths.—It was far far and away 
the greatest thing ever done to me. And I feel sure it was the 
same to Anatole.—Do forgive how long this all is,—I can’t. pt 
out well what will tell my story. 
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“Dearest Joe Oh! it was right that you should be at the 
Carmelites,—you who are doing such fine work yourself ;—I 
feel you both a leavening power and a speaking one.—lIt is 
wonderful for us to have a Joe to be proud of.—To have you 
there working ‘in mezzo del cammin di nostra vita,’ Leo giving 
whole heartedly—waiting so patiently,—and looking out up 
the long road, with his face and eyes so young and yet so matured ! 
I can’t tell you how he made me feel . . . you and he know we 
say many prayers. 

“And close to everyone, yet jostling no one’s soul,—bearing 
also the sense of the strangeness of life’s difficulties yet by 
spiritual instinct always ready and able to see the light shine on 
the next turning for the road of helping souls was Anatole,— 
the same material as Freddy,—the same aim under all the twists 
of differing circumstances and chances !— 

“More and more I feel how they are together and Pauline 
too, only her life’s stream a simpler one and allowed to reach its 
ending quicker ! 

“ Do say a prayer for me dear Joe, to fill my place for him well 
—you can’t guess what a puzzle it all is to me! To begin so 
very far in one’s life to get hold of thoughts and insights into the 
low down strings of things which—if one could have had hold of 
years ago would have made one go straighter on,—made one a 
steadying help,—is in itself difficult,—and twists one’s few powers. 

“ But.then when I think of that look I get a feeling that ‘ all 
is well except as sin makes it ill ’—and can take that as a word 
to me from dear Freddy—and a certainty that he will manage 
somehow to be there so as to soothe and rest him at the back 
of his day’s works—Deo gratias. 

“T thought too of dear Wilfrid that day, and how he would 
have cared,—and loved the quiet and solemn mass—and the 
wonderful gathering of friends. 

‘““Oh once more do forgive me for all this. I am your loving 
sy) 
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CHAPTER XXV 
POST-WAR 


AFTER Wilfrid’s death two years and a half were yet to pass 
before the war should end. My mother began at once to edit the 
volume of Last Lectures and write the brief Memoir that stands 
as Introduction to it. These lectures rounded off my father’s 
life work. I cannot but think that if Mr. Belloc’s words come 
true concerning Wilfrid’s “‘ great, permanent and certainly 
increasing effect upon his countrymen in the only thing that 
matters,’ these lectures will be recognised as especially important 
and significant. ‘‘ They are on the highest level,’ wrote Mr. 
Balfour. Yet at the time neither the reviews nor the sales of the 
book were on a scale at all proportioned to those of the Newman 
biography. No doubt this was in part owing to the war, but it 
was also in part, I think, owing to the idea that Wilfrid had 
already said his say about Cardinal Newman. Yet, in fact, he 
had much to say on Newman’s psychological insight, on the 
sources of his style, on his philosophy and his personality, which 
could not have been developed in a biography. By far his best 
work on Newman is in this book and this was realised by some of 
the critics. 

I am always in a difficulty as to how much to quote of the 
letters and reviews with which each of my parents’ books were 
received. The volume and quality of praise from those best 
qualified to judge is so very remarkable that one lays it aside 
reluctantly. Yet it would be out of all proportion to quote more 
than a very tiny selection. I have tried throughout to choose 
not necessarily the highest praise, but that only which was 
important as bringing out or illustrating matter significant in the 
story of their lives. 

The rest of the lectures on “‘ Character Study in Biography and 
Fiction * had been given at the Royal Institute, and also as the 
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Bromley Lectures at Yale. They illustrate the principles on 
which my father worked in his own biographies.1 Lastly came 
some reprinted articles of which the most important were “ Mr. 
Balfour’s Gifford Lectures,’ and ‘‘ Oxford Liberalism and 
Dogma,”’ which might be called Wilfrid’s last words on the 
question of Modernism. A very interesting letter from Canon 
Myers shows that Wilfrid owed him a great debt in regard to the 
theological side of this essay. 

My mother’s Introductory Study said all that could be said of 
Wilfrid’s character and gave an outline for his biography. Among 
the letters it called forth is one of very special interest from 
Cardinal Bourne written from Arundel Castle, where he had gone 
for the first anniversary of the Duke’s death. 


“Feb. roth [1918] 
“ DEAR Mrs. WARD, 

“Tam most grateful to you for so kindly sending me the Last 
Lectures. 

“I have just read your Introductory Study with the greatest 
interest. The letters of the last days will, I feel sure, be an 
enlightenment and comfort and strength tomany. The thoughts 
which habitually remain hidden are those shown clearly forth, 
and it is a great gain that the springs and motives of your hus- 
band’s life should now be made manifest. They will give a new 
force and value to his writings. 

“ God has not spared him to these days in which the brighter 
ecclesiastical atmosphere associated with the new Pontificate 
would have rendered so much easier the task which he had taken 
in hand. But his merit will be greater because the work was 
more difficult. I say this on account of the note on p. xxxv. 
That first declaration of the present Holy Father ? brought solace 
to many minds and has had far-reaching effects. 

“IT am here for a sermon to-night and the anniversary to- 
morrow, and return to London in the afternoon. 

“Wishing you and your family every grace and blessing, 

“Tam 
“Your devoted servant in J. C. 
“F, CARD. BOURNE.”’ 


My mother, too, rejoiced in the fresh opportunities for Catholic 
work that were opening as the war drew to a close. She was 
herself beginning to live again after the two hardest years in her 


1 See The Wilfrid Wards, Vol. I, Chapter XIV. 
2 See above, p. 331. 
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life. Next to my father’s death no loss could have been greater 
than that of her uncle who had been to her a wonderful mixture 
of father and brother in his constant sympathy and affection and 
in his support for her intellectual work and for that of my father. 
She had the opportunity to say something of what he had been 
in The Times’ Obituary, where she drew out his likeness to Thomas 
More—a note taken up in other papers, for it was recognised as 
profoundly true. 


‘“‘ Although he did not possess the profound learning and literary 
gifts of the author of the Utopia and would himself indeed 
have smiled at the comparison, he had in reality many charac- 
teristics in common with Henry VIII’s Chancellor. There was 
in both a peculiar combination of qualities not very often found 
together. They both combined the capacity for intense loyalty 
to causes and to individuals with great personal independence ; 
they were both courageous and yet cautious in public affairs ; 
both were of an open temper and yet had marked gifts of diplo- 
macy ; they both frankly acknowledged the facts of life and the 
weaknesses of human nature, and yet preserved an undimmed 
sense of the ideal; they both combined an ardent seriousness 
with a boyish gaiety and humour that nothing could quench. 
There is a strong likeness even in the quality of their most trivial 
jests which seems to make a quaint echo through the centuries. 
Like More, too, the Duke combined an eager and active interest 
in public affairs with the most marked taste for domestic life. 
Both revelled in the humours and tender gaiety of a home circle. 
Both, while stern with themselves, were inclined to think that 
life should be made easy to others. Both had a passionate love 
of their country and a profound loyalty to their Sovereign. None 
could be found more typically English, none ever loved their 
country better, none were ever more devoted to the See of Rome 
than were Thomas More and Henry Fitzalan Howard... . 

“ But there should in the mourning for this strong and radiant 
Englishman be no gloom or undue ‘ sadness of farewell.’ ‘ Quiet 
yourself,’ quoth Sir Thomas More, ‘ and be not discomforted, for 
I trust that we shall once in heaven see each other full merrily.’ ” 


My mother would fain have lingered with the memories of those 
she loved, but like the Apostles, she listened to the angel’s 
question, “‘ Why stand you looking up to Heaven?” and set 
herself to her tasks on earth. 

Widowhood had not meant for her any withdrawal from the 
full stream of life, far less any cessation of that power of living 
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with and almost in the people she knew, which was her best asset 
as a friend and as a novelist. But the end of the war brought to 
an end for her another period of life, and marked a change even 
greater than the new century had brought. 

“So you have sold Lotus,” wrote a friend. “I hate to think 
of strangers in possession. How much work for the Church has 
gone out from there—and the Masses said in your boy’s room ! 
You will have thankful and peaceful memories, but it all means 
pain.” 

For a short while the old family life was resumed at Egypt 
House, Cowes, the old friends came there. Isy von Hiugel pro- 
posed herself and Anatole : 


“In old days how easy things seemed, and one felt good hope 
that nothing would be a nuisance to one’s friends, but now one 
knows how crowded up all people are, soul and body. . . . The 
old order does change every day and it’s no use to wish about it, 
but I do.” 


After the visit she wrote: 


“Mostly, as one grows old, one has, over and over again, 
to feel that people have apparently lost the beauties they used 
to have. One knows that almost for certain they are still there 
—but new times of the world have come upon them and pushed 
the beauties under. But you all feel to me to have kept hold of 
the new times and made them your servants not your masters. 
Both of us were most extremely happy, and we have a hope that 
makes us cheered and proud: that you feel us cheering too. . . 

I hope that there will be a coming race which will have the old 
days enshrined in them, and brought out anew by them, even if 
the wrappings and the weapons are new-fashioned. . . . 

“ As to you, my dear, you are yourself under a great and beauti- 
ful magnifying-glass.”’ 

Her family’s lives and interests meant immensely much to 
my mother. Our marriages, our children: ‘“ They think the 
infant,’ she wrote on one occasion, “‘ may be impatient to come 
into a world of which he or she knows too little to be afraid.”’ 
My brother Herbert in India and Mesopotamia had made friends 
with native Christians, some of them of unusual rites. Since 
the war he had gone on the Committee of the “ Save the Chil- 
dren’’ Fund, and made various journeys to strange places to 
rescue Armenian orphans from the Turks and see to their main 
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tenance and care in homes and orphanages. ‘“ Proclaim it 
not,” my mother begged when he was in Ragusa, “ but I could 
not make out on the map what country it was in.”’ (Boundary 
Commissions made map-reading no easier in those days!) But the 
question of the various shades and divisions of Eastern Christians 
fascinated her. She began to write a vigorous story of the 
Chelos and their young Patriarch who was protected by his Aunt 
from the intrigues of the Deacon George. Based on facts this 
story came near to being a riot of detective fiction when ““ The 
Holy Aunt ”’ came to England and was impersonated by a young 
officer with a gift of mimicry. The story remained unfinished, 
and only visits from improbable-sounding people made the rest 
of the family believe in the actually living persons on whom it 
was based. 

My other brother owed to my Mother the fulfilment of his 
vocation. After a breakdown of health in the Jesuit noviceship 
it was she who nursed him back to strength, and ultimately he 
was ordained to the secular priesthood—“ The day,” wrote Isy 
after his first Mass, “‘ that you and he have worked so marvel- 
lously to attain.”’ 

Cowes became gradually more and more interspaced with 
London and, after Herbert’s marriage in 1929, London was 
entirely her home. 

There had been in the war years a sense that at any rate the 
futilities of life were swept away. Not Known Here was written 
still in the glow of heroic feeling, but in the two books that follow 
it are reflected no less faithfully the disappointments and dis- 
illusionment of the peace. 


“The war had brought out such great heroic characters and 
it seemed as if the virtues, the powers the war had evoked, were 
to die for want of the atmosphere in which they could exist.” 


On the whole it was, I suppose, this return to futility and con- 
fusion that most distressed Josephine Ward in the aftermath of 
the war. After the great issues of life and death she had really 
hoped for the return to some corporate effort for greater things, 
something to make worth-while the life of peace-time. Her 
description in The Plague of His own Heart, of Rupert Drew 
returning to the old village church echoed her feelings : 
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| “ The warm grey of the old church drew his eye, and he felt 

-. the astonishing stability of the thing itself. The Saxon tower 

was still standing four-square against the assaults of time, yet 
the mental disintegration of the mortals who lived in its shadow 
frightened him.” 


“Mental disintegration ’’—expressed in a dull craving for 
amusement, a determination to have good food, good drink, all 
the physical comforts, a sense that nothing was worth while: 
“When you have been Ao Ai hart through everything— 
what is there left.” 

Her picture of the man returned from the Eastern Front with 
knowledge and ideas about the Balkans trying to get work on a 
paper, was merely a transcript of what a friend’s experience had 
been. 


cé€ 


. Iam sure that you can make a fair income with our 
occasional work if you will try to write what is needed at the 
moment. But I’m afraid it will hardly be what you would choose 
yourself. Now let me see.’ He turned over some papers and 
glanced at a note-block. ‘Could you, for instance, next week, 
try an article on where a man can dine most comfortably in 
London to-day? That would give you a great deal of scope. 

. People love reading about food, and you can’t—you simply 
can’t overdo paragraphs about dancing. The failure of the 
Churches, too, and the growth of psycho-analysis in America. 
There are heaps of things, but I’m afraid I must get back to my 
own boring business. I’ve enjoyed our chat. It’s a detestable 
life. Send us along your stuff, won’t you? Good-bye! ’ 

‘Drew turned down the street, gloomy beyond description. 
Oh, for the cursed days of the war rather than this! He checked 
himself, but actually, for his own part, if the world’s agony were 
not in question, he would welcome heat and flies and fevers 
and exile, with a definite work to do, compared to this! And 
then the sick disgust at the waste of material. Was a man who 
had really done his best to profit by the best education this 
experienced old country could offer to earn bread and butter by 
writing about beastly unnatural cooking, and savage dances, 
and the rotten self-analysis of ignorant fools ? ”’ 


But was it only war weariness as at first she hoped, or was 
there something tired, decadent, profoundly unreal about our 
civilisation ? Her discouragement with it grew I think between 
this novel and the next. A visit to Italy soon after the war 
fascinated her with the great question of Mussolini. She put 
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this question, she did not venture on an answer, in The Shadow 
of Mussolini : 


“You have made Mussolini a living figure,’’ wrote Lord 
Haldane, “‘ and you have given us insight into his real point of 
view and quality. ... What the historian can only do after 
the lapse of time, the artist can sometimes help us to do in a 
picture. 

“And I think that you have helped us as an artist by your 
picture of Mussolini, impressionist only as it may be.”’ 


The book showed that at any rate there was an ideal alive in 
Italy. Mussolini might be wrong, he certainly was not futile. 
Italy might fail, but it was making an attempt. 


‘ Beside this glorying in the new Risorgimento, the new life 
of devotion and self-sacrifice, and above all self-discipline, 
beside all this how material, how drab seemed the aspirations 
after more ease, more pay, more pleasure that had been the El 
Dorado promised in England to the heroes who won the war. 
.. . And yet England had sacrificed more, and suffered more, 
than Italy in the war. Had England had her baptism of blood 
without a new life ? ”’ 


In the description of the Don who returns to Oxford and opens 
a mass of letters that have had time to accumulate is concen- 
trated the essence of the lifeless futile energy that was so depress- 
ing, perhaps more depressing than the mere pleasure seeking 
of afew years back. And here again it was from talks with Oxford 
friends as well as from the contents of her own waste-paper 
basket that my mother philosophised. 


“ Weary weary work it was, not so much to divide the grain 
from the chaff as to put on one side the lowest minimum that he 
must attend to of either. A huge basket was soon filled with 
advertisements that obviously could be disregarded, but they 
had a growing effect on his mind as he threw them away. The 
depressing thought of the labour that had gone to fill up thousands 
of baskets such as this all through the country—the enormous 
number of men and women in their youth and vigour employed 
in this vast battle of persuasives, producing nothing but this 
huge volume of bought praise. What was the proportion of 
cost between the thing produced—the labour of making it— 
and the labour of advertisement ? That was sad enough in a 
world where labour was costly, but the disastrous effect on the 
minds of the men and women entirely occupied in such strange 
forms of persuasion? He had another basket for appeals for 
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causes which also made him sad, even sadder. Heavens, that 
second basket if taken seriously must have sent a man mad. 
To be ignorant of human suffering is hardening, but to have all 
forms of it, and of animal suffering also, perpetually before the 
mind has either a hardening effect or produces a surface sensitive 
to everything while there is all the hardness of self-defence 
beneath. Added to which is the cynicism that is produced by 
any sense of over advertisement. 

“ Had he really promised to take the chair for a lecture on 
psycho-analysis during the summer school? Had he agreed to 
speak at the C.O.P.E.C. Conference at Birmingham on the 
prospects of Institutional Religion ? Surely he had not agreed 
to take part in a subsectional discussion at the same conference 
on Birth Control ? He must have been mad last winter, for he 
had also promised, it seemed, to speak on disarmament to the 
League of Nations Union somewhere in the north. Then there 
were inter-University meetings, one involving two days at Shef- 
field in the early autumn. There were a whole number of 
impatient notes as to his part in the summer hospitalities at 
Oxford—he had said, it seemed, that he would help to entertain 
Czecko-Slovaks and Danes and a Labour party from the Clyde 
—and incidentally and for once in a way some learned men were 
coming from Paris... . 

“ “Quack, quack, quack,’ seemed to come out of the waste- 
paper baskets in more or less silly voices, and more solemn 
‘Quack, quack’ came out of the letters and circulars on the 
table. He badly wanted an inspiration in his own life; Oxford 
badly wanted one big genuine inspiration instead of a hundred 
thousand views; England wanted a great spiritual inspiration 
instead of a hundred thousand plans for improvement.” 


Yes, England needed an inspiration, and not England only, 
but the whole civilised world. And there was only one inspira- 
tion my mother held which could be permanently effective, 
which, seizing on human nature, could set it alight with the 
unquenchable glow and illumination of the Holy Spirit. My 
mother looked for one thing in the post-war years—a great 
religious and especially a Catholic revival. She was fond of 
saying that a great war has often been followed by a religious 
revival, but she did not forget that “you cannot improvise a 
great intellectual movement.’’ Acceptance of the Catholic 
faith could never be the result of mere emotionalism, of what 
is called Revivalism. Was the world ready in spite of its apparent 
occupation with futilities to turn towards an intellectual and 
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supernatural religion, to accept its philosophy of life, to live by 
it ? 

“Never,” she held, ‘‘ was there a moment when the truth was 
less disguised than now since the glorious Thirteenth Century. 

“In the midst of the confusion of the world we live in, Chris- 
tianity—the Christianity of the Apostles—alone stands erect.” 

One of the ways in which my mother believed it possible to 
help the world towards the fullness of Catholic life was the move- 
ment known as the Catholic Evidence Guild. 

The Catholic Evidence Guild is a group of lay men and women 
who began at the end of the war to study Catholic doctrine and 
train as speakers that they might explain the faith out of doors, 
in Hyde Park and elsewhere, to any who would come and listen. 
One of the things soon discovered was the immense capacity of 
the man in the street for thought, his thirst for information, yet 
also the depths of his prejudices. The study of minds is im- 
mensely fascinating, and Josephine Ward had practised it all 
her life. But hard mental work, for she took her study very 
seriously, could not be wholly easy at her age. She deliberately 
went to school again, taking her tests before the examining priests, 
listening to lecturers much younger than herself and taking 
notes, working out careful outlines of the lectures she was going 
to give. She would smile over some of the writers on religion in 
newspaper symposiums and say they reminded her of the man 
asked if he could play the violin, who answered, “ I don’t know, 
I’ve never tried.’”’ She did try. 

I have found masses of her notes and outlines and a little 
theological library marked and annotated. 

An outdoor platform does not look dignified, and it has some- 
times been remarked that those who refuse to get up on one, 
alleging their fear of making the Church look foolish, may just 
possibly be actuated by a fear of looking foolish themselves. 
My mother conquered such fears, and especially in Regent’s 
Park she became a familiar figure in her widow’s dress on the 
Guild platform. But she was not insensitive to the astonished 
gaze of eyes which met hers from under the silk hat of a non- 
Catholic acquaintance, just as a heckler was admonishing her 
“Now don’t shuffle. You’ve got one foot in the grave ; and when 
people have one foot in the grave, it’s dangerous to shuffle.”’ 
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She did not lecture on many subjects: ‘‘ Our Lady,’ “ The 
Supernatural Life ’ and ‘‘ Christian Marriage ’’ were her favourite 
topics, for they all served to build up her chief line of thought on 
the fundamental doctrines which, obscured during thesiege period, 
were now coming to the fore in Catholic thought. 

I give one of her outlines on Confession, because, simple as it 
is, it shows the individual and practical fashion of her approach. 
It was delivered as the old year went out in 1922: 


“1. Sorry for any man who is perfectly satisfied with himself 
in the past year. What might have been done ? 

“2. Only a man with a very low standard could be, and only 
a man who is sinking. 

“3. Aman whois trying to copy Christ becomes more and more 
conscious of his sins. 

“4, A man may go on excusing himself and taking lower stan- 
dards and lower, until he cannot see that he is to blame at all. 

“5. A saint never excuses himself, and as his aims grow higher » 
and higher he is never self-satisfied. No great musician or artist 
is ever satisfied with his work. 

“This does not prevent joy, but increases it. 

“The good man and the bad man must make the same act of 
sorrow: (Thou shalt make me hear of joy and gladness.) ‘Oh, 
my God, because Thou art so good and because I love Thee, 
I am truly sorry for all my sins, and by Thy help I will not sin 
again.’ This is an act of faith, of love, of sorrow, of resolution, 
of hope. ‘A contrite and humble heart, oh God, Thou wilt not 
despise.’ 

“Tf you do not now believe in Confession, why not make an 
act of sorrow for the sins of 1922 and a resolution for 1923 ? ”’ 


To a friend who came in one day she said: “‘ When I see all 
these young men who are working for the Catholic Evidence 
Guild I wonder what we were worrying about in the old Modernist 
days.”’ 

The speaking power which the outdoor platform developed 
was even more effective indoors, and I have found letters asking 
for addresses from the Anglican Fellowship, the Psycho-Thera- 
peutic and other societies. Not many of these were accepted, 
but she did take a keen interest in the Wiseman Dining Society, 
which succeeded the Westminster and is still greatly flourishing. 
Some notes of a Paper on Shaw’s St. Joan show how carefully 
she worked up the historical evidence. In much she admired 
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the play, but she felt that Shaw “‘ can’t trust his own creations, 
obscures a great drama by theories.” Her two fundamental 
objections were against the whittling down of the supernatural 
(e.g. “chooses puerile miracle of eggs instead of finding of 
sword ’’) and the determination to whitewash Cauchon (“ admira- 
tion for legal process an absurd defence of trial. The best system 
can be worked unjustly ’’). 

But my mother always had something of the feeling expressed 
in the lines : 


“Words die so soon when fit but to be said ; 
Words only live when worthy to be read.”’ 


She had a strong desire for more corporate literary effort to 
make known Catholic ideals. She and Algernon Cecil, although 
eventually they wrote nothing for the volume that appeared, 
were the originators of the composite book called God and the 
Supernatural. I was made secretary of the group, and the minute 
book tells of the earliest meetings at Oxford. Fr. Cuthbert, the 
Editor, Ronald Knox (not yet a priest), Arthur Pollen, Francis 
Urquhart and Bernard Holland were at those first meetings at 
which were discussed schemes drawn up by Algernon Cecil and 
by Fr. Martindale. Again the thought of the supernatural and 
man’s need was to the fore. As a first heading, Arthur Pollen 
suggested “The Natural forming itself—in nations, interna- 
tionally, in families—What is wanting? What is the principle 
that is lacking ? ”’ 

Schemes and sketches were exchanged, and Edward Watkin’s 
admirable comments were typed and circulated. Fr. Martin- 
dale’s general scheme was adopted for the first volume and a 
second volume planned. It is sad to note to-day who were to 
have been the authors of that second volume for nearly all are 
dead. But the second volume failed at that time to appear, 
not from lack of authors, but from lack of public—for the first 
volume, fine as it was, did not sell well. It was a severe 
disappointment. . 

How far this was in my mother’s mind a few years later I 
don’t know. She came to feel strongly the need for a Catholic 
publishing house that should bring the best continental thought 
to England. She believed more sense of unity could be given 
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to the emerging mass of Catholic thought, for when there is one 
central idea each book helps the other. The firm of Sheed & 
Ward was entirely her idea. For what it is worth she and not 
we created it. And to the end of her life she remained our great 
inspiration in what she had urged us to undertake. 


In my parents’ education, Christian morality had been taken 
for granted. It was not matter for discussion—there was a 
tradition of reticence. This would have been almost equally 
true had they come from Protestant or even agnostic families— 
on the whole the Wards were in agreement with the Huxleys in 
these matters. 

Reticence applied especially to women and to the young. It 
will be remembered how Tennyson felt! about ‘ improper 
stories,’ and it irked my mother a little to find that her mild 
accounts of sin in Horace Blake were felt by some of her family 
to be too outspoken. Before the war there was a minority which 
attacked accepted moral standards in the name of freedom, but 
the majority held—though for no strong spiritual reason—to the 
traditional way. But this “taking for granted ”’ of Christian 
morality could not possibly go on. After the war either a basis 
must be found or morals disintegrate entirely. Hence discussion 
suddenly blazed up—so suddenly that Wilfrid Ward only lived 
long enough to become aware of it, while the subject preoccupied 
Josephine Ward very greatly during the last years of her life. 
Wilfrid Ward’s polemic had been exclusively in the field of 
intellect, for in that field only was the conflict serious and 
obvious ; Josephine now found that the actuality of the conflict 
was in the field of morals. Yet the key matter in both conflicts 
remained the same—the question of private judgment or divine 
authority. The sons resented authority in morals as stubbornly as 
the morality-accepting fathers had resented authority in doctrine. 

Foerster’s Marriage and the Sex Problem had immensely 
interested my mother, and in her notes she analysed with some 
humour the underlying contradiction of the attitude of many of 
her acquaintances : 

‘We are most of us affected by the atmosphere in which we 
live even if we are almost unconscious of the process. It is 

1 See Vol. I, p. 166. 
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useful to note the same influences on our fellow citizens in 
Religion and nationality and then to see how far we are tarred 
with the same brush. There is one enormous error informing 
the spirit and judgments of the day and that is private judg- 
ment in morals. Foerster in his great book on marriage declaims 
against the notion that private individuals while obliged to 
submit to the decrees of science can trust their own moral sense 
in the domain of ethics. After explaining that he is not a believer 
he shows by absolute common sense that morals are exactly 
the subject on which an individual can least trust his own judg- 
ment. That the theory will change with the individual practice 
of morals can be shown by the lives of such teachers as Mahomet 
and Luther. But apart from individual bias who is competent 
to deal with the hardest of all problems? As Foerster vividly 
sets forth the modern man or woman will give his or her opinion 
on any moral question with absolute assurance and even a certain 
sense of responsibility. To his instances we can easily add from 


our own experience. ‘I have come to think that divorce in. 


certain cases really leads to less evil than separation.’ ‘I feel 
sure that at the present day birth control must be practised.’ 
Such phrases are given and accepted over thousands of tea cups 
in this country. And usually these views are avowedly based 
on feeling. In an old fashioned country circle we have heard 
girls settling the divorce laws with ‘I feel that I would rather 
give them a second chance, don’t you ?’ In one case an elderly 
Anglican lady assured the present writer that she was convinced 
that the Church of Rome should now allow divorce after ten 
years marriage! No one else she kindly added could really do 
this effectively except the Pope! Just to show how completely 
personal and private these judgments are she at the same time 
on her own authority absolutely condemned birth control! 
The next lady who chanced to speak on these subjects condemned 
divorce but had come to think that State treatment of the unfit 
to prevent their having children was necessary. 

“Foerster points out that moral questions are the most 
unfitted for private judgment as they call for the rarest qualities 
in human nature, the most subtle and delicate as well as the 
noblest. Not speaking as a Christian he is absolutely convinced 
that the only moral system that can save the world from chaos 
is the Christian. From private judgment in morals the world 
must be saved or fall into the nethermost depths ! 

“This to a Catholic is obvious enough; does not the cate- 
chism say that we must submit to the Church as in faith so in 
morals? But there is a curious effect on the minds of some 
Catholics who live among the sentimentalist experimentalist 
crowd to-day. They must obey the Church’s moral decrees 
but they do feel as if they ought to be able to understand exactly 
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what those decrees mean and themselves approve of them. 
They don’t expect to understand the sublime mysteries of the 
faith but they do think they ought to be quite satisfied as to 
whether certain moral positions, certain condemnations are 
really the best thing for themselves, for the state, for the race. 
They submit with a sense of hurt feeling. ‘ Well I know but it 
does seem hard.’ They either are tempted to believe in these 
cases that they can judge for themselves of the evils of to-day 
and their best cure, or they are influenced by the authority of 
certain doctors who disagree with other doctors or of certain 
scientists who disagree with other scientists or of certain econo- 
mists who disagree with other economists. But underlying some 
genuine sense of difficulty there is the influence of the idea that 
moral questions should be plain and easy and come within the 
scope and the judgment of the ordinary man or woman. Is it 
not worth while to get at the results of this fundamental error to 
see how it works in the world outside the Church? What in 
one brief word is the result at this moment in this country ? 
A curious compound of a certain number of scientists, moralists, 
economists and journalists take of their theories ‘all that is 
fusible’ then allow the result to simmer in the crucible of senti- 
mental feeling and proceed without taking off the scum to present 
a bill that embodies their good advice to the House of Commons 
as in the recent bill to facilitate at public expense the knowledge 
of the methods of contraception. 

“ Observe in this process that the final decision rests with an 
authority as all decisions must rest with authority if they are 
to be zmposed on a country or even a group of human beings. 
But to those who are in love with private judgment it is a solace 
to think that the authority in question is that of a number of 
private judgments, the majority, sacred word, of private judg- 
ments in the House of Commons. And if that is not enough you 
can reflect that many members have probably voted because 
still more private judgments, on whom their seats in Parlia- 
ment ultimately depend, have acted on the private judgments of 
the members who accept or reject the bill. It is a perfect riot of 
private opinions that produces an active policy on the most 
delicate, the most difficult of problems, the hardest to understand 
and the most perilous in its consequences. 

‘To those who are satisfied with such guidance little can be 
said. And it must be said that in the latest case in point, they 
have been fortunate for a large majority including every doctor 
in the House of Commons rejected the attempt to give the teach- 
ing of birth control State support at the expense of the public. 
But surely if anyone faced the whole situation in his own mind 
he would see first that he cannot judge of moral principles and 


their application for himself, secondly that economists, scientists 
I.R. MM 
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and moralists outside the Church are divided on almost every 
moral principle and where they agree on principle constantly 
disagree in applying the same to the facts of life. This is not too 
black a description of the mental confusion of the world we live 
in. If we can keep this fog, this unwholesome atmosphere out 
of our minds I think the difficulty of submission on moral ques- 
tions will not loom so large. We indeed Catholics may say are 
given some hard sayings but to whom else can we go? ”’ 


For many months my mother’s constant companion was a 
book on the Church’s marriage laws. At the end of this period 
of study emerged the little pamphlet for the Catholic Truth 
Society called Marriage, a Dialogue. What especially fascinated 
her on this subject was the way in which it included all the 
complexities of human life and human civilisation. The Church, 
while keeping her ideals in view, had had to deal with all sorts 
of races, some civilised, some savage, most of them with their 
own marriage customs already in possession. The supernatural 
was built upon the natural more visibly. perhaps in marriage 
than in any other sphere of human existence. It was interesting 
to note how England had taken her laws of marriage originally 
from the Church and modern legislation seemed to my mother a 
mere clumsy tampering with these laws. She liked to note, 
too, how moral theology, which is so often a stumbling block to 
the outsider, shows in reality the Church’s tender care for the 
souls of her children. The ideal must never be lost sight of, the 
principle must never be abandoned, yet confessors are instructed 
in the scheme of moral theology to go as far as they can in meeting 
the difficulties of the individual human being. My mother said 
she had never so realised the length and breadth and height and 
depth of the Church’s thought as after this study. 

Josephine Ward was often called upon for advice, for lectures 
to the Catholic Women’s League, even asked by Cardinal Bourne 
to write a passage for inclusion in a speech he was making on 
Education and Morality. ‘‘ Philosophy,” she defined as “a 
scientific statement of things we know or may know.” She 
saw to-day a wrong philosophy at the back of life. More than a 
man’s, a woman’s life shapes her philosophy. As daughter, 
sister, wife, mother, Josephine Ward had reflected deeply on 
the ideal that each relationship imposed. Her view of morality 
was inseparable from religion, in her eyes must grow from it. 
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“ God will not make us moral,’’ she wrote; ‘‘ He wants to make 
us spiritual.”’ 

She wanted “a great crusade of the ideal of parenthood and 
the assertion of the value of the gift of life against a pessimism 
that only dwells on pain and difficulty.”’ She wanted a realisa- 
tion of vocation, of the wonderful secret of personality—*‘ you 
are a thought of the Eternal Wisdom and your willing response 
is needed to realise that thought.”’ 

To her there could be nothing common or ordinary in God’s 
will for any man, and she would protest if marriage was spoken 
of as merely ‘‘ the common lot.’’ To her it seemed rather that 
“the mystery is too great, too intimate to write about. The 
fact is that the most ordinary things of life are the most amazing. 
It seems to me that St. Paul checks himself—and his words, 
‘But this is a great mystery ’ have the sound of a great hush.” 
Parenthood she saw as: 


“that free co-operation in creation which seems to be a favourite 
thought of the only all-sufficient God. . . . The brooding spirit 
of Life that had informed the chaos was to rest especially on 
man. ... The greatness of the parental care for God’s most 
exquisite and most helpless creatures is the heart of the mystery 
of the mutual dependence of mankind. Seen in the shadow of the 
divine Paternity alone is the idea bearable. . . . The mystery 
of the dependence of the child and its ultimate independence 
gives the parents the sense of power and of helplessness that is 
sweet but awful. They guide the wills that must so soon be free. 
They know that before long they will have to watch the mys- 
terious freedom of the spirit that can defy God as well as them. 
The homely glory of Bethlehem lies about them in the infancy of 
their children.” 


My mother believed that even the ordinary human values 
had to-day been so hopelessly lost that they could only be 
restored in and through the supernatural. Human fellowship 
would be found again in the union of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. Family love would revive in the great family of the 
Church. The natural had failed because it had been divorced 
from the supernatural. Men feared and failed in human living 
—they needed divine life and then human happiness would be 
found again. 

The Plague of His own Heart is perhaps the weakest of her 
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books as a story (although the Month surprisingly said she had 
never before reached so high a level). The book has touches of 
exquisite realisation of the romance of marriage completed and 
made perfect only in the upper air of the supernatural. 


“Would they therefore be less united ? Would they be less 
happy ? Would they love each other less? No, they would be 
far more united, for except in God no two human beings ever 
break down the barriers of personality. No, they would be far 
more happy, because the inevitable fret and jar of human life 
here below would be recognised as infinitely little when compared 
to infinite peace. Would they love each other less? No; for 
he seemed to learn in a great flash a secret truth that was to 
last both their lives—the truth that no man can love a woman 
enough and no woman can love a man enough unless they love 
God more. 

“Indeed, they had learnt that day the old secret, almost 
lost in a tired Pagan world. It wants courage even to mention 
that secret now, yet it was a commonplace once. Fairy-tales 
knew it, and the troubadours, while the romantics tried pathe- 
tically to keep it alive. In all ages the saints have blessed it. 
We must not lose hold of that secret, for it is very valuable for 
this world and the next, but it is not safe to say too much about 
it. It is the secret of how “ to live happily for ever after.”’ 


In her little Kensington house there came together the most 
varied assortment of human beings, all seeking and all finding. 
It seemed almost in her later years as though, like the hermits of 
old, when she withdrew a little, the world followed her. 


“When I became a Catholic,’ Alfred Noyes wrote, “ her 
house became to me a sunlit place and a sanctuary where any- 
thing I had lost in the outside world was more than regained, and 
where any alienation from former friends found a more than 
compensating happiness. I felt there that I was not an alien 
from the intellectual world and that I was somehow in touch 
with great spirits that have gone—your father and Newman 
and the rest. It meant more to me than I can possibly Say ; 
and my heart is full as I write.” 


She helped priests with their converts, giving especially the 
understanding sympathy of a woman to women—of an older 
woman especially who remembered and understood what it 
was to be young. 

‘““She was such a well of understanding, sympathy, help and 
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love to everybody,” a girl wrote, “‘ however different and what- 
ever age, and her vital friendship was so unique.” 

“ Pray,’ Isy von Hugel wrote to her when Anatole died, 
“as for the person you understood and were understood by in 
a particular way.” 

“ Her company seemed to be quite perfect,’’ one wrote, “ every- 
thing one could desire, such humour and sympathy and interest, 
and such wonderful inspiration—I always came away feeling 
that nothing mattered but trying to be good—I don’t believe 
anyone ever had more perfect values—everything fell into its 
proper place at once.’’ 

This ‘“‘ sense of values ’’’ grew in my mother from a lifetime of 
stored experience and in these years from much deep thought 
and meditation which, wrote Isy with her perfect phrasing, 
“doesn’t darken counsel like talking can do,” and which found 
its outlet in her last and best book, Tudor Sunset. 

This story of the age of Queen Elizabeth, with its vivid por- 
trayal both of the brilliant, feverish life of the Court and of the 
sufferings of the martyrs, is hard to talk about. It took several 
years in the making, years of such absorption that I would 
come in to find my mother—the room full of her source books, 
reading, comparing, analysing—unable to talk of anything else 
but the problem of Elizabeth’s character and the intensely 
vivid imaginative pictures she was making of the period. She 
got almost frightened at times, especially one morning when she 
awoke from a dream to find the housemaid standing by her 
bedside with tea, and stretched out her hand with the conviction 
that the maid was bringing her a telegram which explained the 
enigma of Elizabeth’s character ! 

There was something singular about this book, in that while 
it was based on study such as she had never done before (look 
at the notes on sources at the end), yet it seemed, too, to have 
more of her own life in it, both past and future. It was her 
preparation for death. It was the epitome of her life and of her 
very being. 

She was herself a descendant of martyrs ; she had been brought 
up consciously in their company. One of her children had mar- 
ried a man whose ancestor had been born in prison, whose home 
where she stayed much told still of the old traditions of that 
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hidden life of hundreds of years. She herself had been fighting 
for the faith and explaining it throughout her life. 

There was a rare understanding as always in the letter Isy 
wrote her after they had talked of the book as it grew, and after 
my mother had told her of the birth of another Blundell grandson : 


“T can’t say what it seems to me to be able to think of one of 
those families growing and thriving upwards, as I know that 
Tetta and her husband will make theirs thrive. How glad I 
am to feel that the name of the man with the long Confessorship 
will keep on in this generation. Don’t you feel that that pro- 
longed exhausting distress might strain one more than the awful 
cutting and maiming ? 

“Lying awake the other night I began suddenly to realise 
a little what it would mean. 

“TI wonder if you feel that the conception is gradually stealing 
out abroad among people of what these years have been! At 
first I felt ‘ Why didn’t the martyrs work miracles ?’ but as I 
tried to live in the thought of it all it seemed as if perhaps they 
had first to be St. John the Baptists, and go round to our doors 
in the highways and byways of our hearts, and wake the thoughts 
that he spoke. 

“You know how I can but long for your book—but yet you 
say a great deal of its message by feeling it so as you do—so as 
you can’t glide it into simple charming words—and then start 
and write another quantity of beautiful or charming or even 
pathetic—or even excellent—words about something else. 

“TI do feel somehow that you know as few do about the ter- 
rible cost of saving a country’s soul. . . . You see you have old 
long-ago pulsings of blood from your depths, telling cost— 
and then the vivid light from the days of your mother’s youth 
and the Arundel of old (I mean the great inner light they had 
and showed even if some [times] they humanly didn’t see every- 
thing—) and then the earnest forward-going thought of your 
father—that makes your physical mind of the stuff wanted— 
and then the life with Wilfrid and the thought with him.—All 
that makes you see the greatness of the needs, the greatness of 
the call—and—what shows how you see it is just that it takes 
you so much of ‘prayer and fasting’ to bring the thoughts 
fully to the birth—and so you can’t ‘ gabble’ the picture out, 
people often do. 

“Even if you threw down your pen and left the book an 
unfinished one, it would tell as few can. . . . Dear, dear Joe— 
do get strong enough—and tell your good angel to help. 

“J don’t want to come to my life’s end and not see your torch 
showing light. . . . Every now and then the ‘ four and twenty 
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years are a mist that rolls away ’ and the bright sights and sounds 
of the old times with you come back so strongly.” 

“T want to ask you to-night,’’ my mother wrote in an unpub- 
lished fragment, ‘‘ to include the whole world in your ambition. 
You will never come out of yourself enough to be strong; you 
will never have faith enough for yourself if you have not faith 
for others. Never say ‘I want to save myself,’ say ‘I want to 
save the world.’ That is the only horizon worthy of a Christian 
for it is the horizon of Charity.” 

Tudor Sunset, more perhaps than any of her books, had the 
horizon of charity, as she pictured the martyrs going to their 
death so full of love that they prayed for the pardon of their 
persecutors and hoped to have with them “a merry meeting ”’ 
in Heaven; James Duckett making his wife drink to the man 
who had betrayed him ; the priests offering their last Mass for 
Queen Elizabeth and for the return of England to the faith ; 
the contrast between the brilliant external pageantry of the 
court with its petty self-seeking, its horde of spies and informers, 
with the underworld of the prison in which were men and women 
whose whole lives were given to the saving of a nation’s soul ; 
the triumph of faith over suffering and death; Blessed John 
Rigby, dragged on his hurdle through the mud with a merry 
smile on his face and saying to the judge who depicted to him 
the fearful tortures of a “ traitor’s’’ end: “ Allis but one death, 
my lord, and I account it but a flea-biting in comparison with 
what my Lord and Saviour suffered for me.” 

“ But One Death,” is what she first thought to call the book, 
for this sentence holds her own secret. 

My mother had always feared death. Her terribly vivid 
imagination was too much aware of dissolution. She feared she 
might not bear herself well when her time came. 

During these years since the war death had often drawn 
near her, and always in the gentle guise that at the end he wears 
for the Catholic. Her very dear half-sister, Mamo Maxwell- 
Scott, had gone while she was abroad. “I never saw such a 
peaceful face,’’ Herbert wrote; “‘ she looked quite beautiful.” 

And then, after along illness, our old nurse. “ It is the greatest 
comfort,” wrote my mother, ‘that dear Nanna’s troubles are 
over. I don’t think she could have children more grateful 
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than you all. I know you will find much sadness with the 
TOE iter 
Written in faded pencil I found this prayer to St. Stephen : 


“ St. Stephen, full of faith and the Holy Ghost, full of grace 
and of fortitude, whose speech, full of wisdom and the spirit, 
could not be resisted, whose face was as the face of an angel, 
pray for us. 

“ Help us that when we come to die we, too, may pray saying : 
“Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,’ and for our enemies; ‘ Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge.’ And when we have said this may 
we too fall asleep in the Lord.”’ 


But death in Tudor Sunset was not merely a peaceful passing ; 
it was not only an offering for the soul of a nation and forgive- 
ness of all enemies, it was, too, a triumph, a great bit of good 
news, a fulfilling of joy. And it was all this because the martyrs 
partook of the Sacrifice of Christ. Often that Sacrifice was 
offered anew with great external beauty, but in the prison it 
had once more the starkness of Calvary which yet could not 
obscure the joy. The martyr priest 


“ had chosen this death even as the Victim he offered had chosen 
it. All the horrors of the place, the shadows of spies, the extreme 
peril of her own part, all became swallowed up in the richness of 
the sacrifice. To her the foul stinking air was overcome by the 
censers of adoring angels; the bare table was more gloriously 
fashioned and coloured than any altar not so used. The crum- 
pled vestment that had been smuggled into the prison, hidden in 
a basket of food, was rich with jewels, the two rushlights shone 
with an exquisite clarity. All this subserved the delight of the 
words, more musical in the faint voice of the young man of many 
infirmities than the exquisite harmonies of the royal choir. 
Every sense seemed filled with joy and glory. The almost uncon- 
trollable happiness she had witnessed in Mr. Page was in pos- 
session of her faculties, and this was not hindered by a deep, 
and it seemed a new, insight into the awful tragedy and utter 
humiliation of the death of God at the hands of men. The words 
were distinct, low; the voice gentle, restful, sympathetic; it 
spoke for them all. And then at the most sacred moment came 
a visible token, which has been treasured and handed down from 
the eye-witness of those who lived to tell of these things. A 
most bright light, like a ray of glory, flitted about the head of the 
priest, now on one side now on the other, from the moment when 
the bread ceased to be bread and the wine ceased to be wine, 
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when it rested directly over him until the young martyr had 
received the Body and Blood of his martyred Lord. 


“Here was strength, here was happiness, so that the hideous 

death they were to die was lit up by the glow of Heaven. 
_ “ Happiness was the note of that morning. They were jostled 
on the wooden hurdles, a drizzling rain mingled with the dirt 
of the streets, friends and enemies, blessings and curses were 
about them. But the sufferings, big or little, were those of the 
very end, the last jolt, the last smart, the last agony, the last 
hour on earth before the first in Heaven.”’ 


The echoes of the book’s success had just begun to be heard 
when, in the November of 1932, death came to my mother. 


“The death of the good is their reward and all the burden is 
on the living,’ wrote Hilaire Belloc. ‘‘ In your case I know how 
grievous that weight must be. There is nothing comparable to 
loss after a whole lifetime. For my part it is heavier than I 
could explain. I had known your mother for fifty years—all 
my life since boyhood: and lately I had come to see more of 
her than before and so looked forward to seeing her when I 
came to town: her conversation was a principal relief to me for 
its intelligence and sympathy and humour. All this is now 
glorified, but it is lost to us here for a while, and humanity bears 
that ill.” 


As her priest son sang her Requiem Mass all felt that she was 
sharing in that great bit of good news that Christianity has 
brought, the sure and certain hope of a blessed resurrection. 
It was the turning of what to solitary humanity is a tragedy 
into a deep and intimate triumph which she was sharing with the 
martyrs. ‘“‘ There be other beautiful things given away in 
Paradise beside palms.”’ 


PPLLOGUE 


“ AND I John saw the holy city, the new Jerusalem coming down 
out of heaven from God, prepared as a bride adorned for her 
husband, And I heard a great voice from the throne saying: 
Behold the tabernacle of God with men.” 

APOC, 9X Mayes 


“ He gives her all the souls of His Kingdom, 
He gives her even the lost souls that they may be saved. 
He grows mighty in her speech and all-powerful in her silence. 
He is lonely when she is forsaken, and glories in her honour.”’ 


Gertrud von Le Fort. 


Talking the other day of Spain, my brother said to Alfred 
Noyes: ‘“‘ We who are on the losing side.” ‘‘ No,” was the 
answer, “‘ the unpopular side, but the winning side.” 

This, I think, sums up the Catholic Revival of to-day. A 
hundred years ago, in face of a much slighter revival, men of 
the world might patronise the Church. To-day they hate or 
they love the tabernacle of God with men, the Church in whose 
speech God is seen mighty and in whose silence He is all-powerful. 

Our weaknesses are obvious: the Church is persecuted in many 
countries, identified in others with unpopular causes, losing 
numbers of her own children, holding others so slightly that their 
lives seem a mockery of her supernatural teaching. Yet many 
of these weaknesses were already in the last century present but 
unacknowledged. Some of them must always be present in a 
world where the Church is working in the crude material of human 
nature and fighting the old enemies of that nature, the world, the 
flesh and the devil. 

Trying to describe the Catholic revival of to-day—spiritual, 
intellectual, social—I found it would need a third volume. 
Shortening this description to the dimensions of a brief chapter 
merely resulted in turning it into a catalogue, which would 
strangely distort its reality. The Nineteenth Century revival 
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can to some extent be catalogued, for it consisted in a renewal of 
Catholic activities and in a light cast on individual doctrines. 
But in the revival of to-day is to be seen a vision of the Church 
herself and you cannot catalogue a vision. 

In strong rhythmic prose Margaret Chanler has translated 
Gertrud von Le Fort’s Hymns to the Church, and I want to 
borrow largely from these hymns, for they express that vision 
as I never could. 

The believer knows that God is working in the world ; creating, 
sustaining, loving His creation: secretly and tenderly serving 
His servants. The unbeliever sees only earthquakes and cyclones, 
human cruelty, cancer, death, all manner of evils. So, too, the 
Church may say of mankind : 


“They hear my voice, and in their hearts they feel a reflec- 
tion of my light. 

But my face they cannot see: my head is buried in God’s lap, 
I have not raised it for many hundred years. 

For I was named after Him Who is called ‘ Unknowable’ and 
Whose glory is called ‘ Deeply Hidden.’ 

He covers His eternity with flowing waves, and His infinity with 
storms that rage and abate. 

He allows the tempests to presume on their mastery, He hides 
all His powers under names that men give. 

He hides His spirit under their heart, He hides His love under 
bread and wine. 

See, I am subjected to the veils of my weakness, I am subjected 
to the dark veils of misunderstanding.” 


Thus the Church speaks to the unbeliever, with daring liken- 
ing herself to God because she is indeed the tabernacle of God 
among men, the lamp through which the light of God shines. 
But it is not only the unbeliever who finds faith hard. Faith 
must to all have its hours of strain and darkness before it passes 
into sight. The saint and the sinner alike feel at moments 
forsaken by God. So likewise the children of the Church at times 
complain against her as Job complained against God. In the 
Nineteenth Century the strain upon those who were striving 
to lead a full Catholic life of the intellect as well as the heart, 

1 Gertrud von Le Fort, a German convert to Catholicism, has written 
two volumes of verse, Hymnen an die Kirche and Hymnen an Deutschland. 


Of her novels three have been published in English—The Veil of Veronica, 
Pope from the Ghetto and Song from the Scaffold. 
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upon those who were striving to help their fellows towards the 
light, was a severe one. The Church seemed almost to be break- 
ing the heart and crushing the intellect. But thereby heart and 
intellect were purified and strengthened. And she speaks again 
this time to her own children : 


‘“‘ What I break is not broken and what I bend down to the dust 
that I raise up. 
I have been without grace to you because of grace, and out 
of compassion I have been pitiless. 
As an island is swallowed by the sea so have I engulfed you 
that I might float you into eternity.”’ 


And the Catholic answers : 


‘““T will love you even when my love of you is ended. 
I will desire you even when I desire you no more. 
Where my feet refuse to take me, there will I kneel down. 
And where my hands fail me there will I fold them.” 


It would have profited little had we gained the whole world 
of Biblical science, historical criticism, triumphant scholarship, 


and lost revealed truth and supernatural life. We say to the 
Church : 


“ T have fallen on the law of your faith as on a naked sword. 
Its sharpness went through my understanding, straight 
through the light of my reason.”’ 


Yet we say too: 


“You alone have sought my soul. Who shall belittle the 
right of your constancy.” 


Yesterday a band was heard in the village street of Luc-sur- 
mer and young men marched by singing loudly and carrying a 
scarlet and white banner. “ Are they the Communists,” asked a 
visitor to the hotel. And I looked and saw that the banner bore 
a cross and a full ear of wheat, symbols of fruitful suffering and 
of abounding life, symbols of Christ the Worker and of Christ 
the King. To Him this Youth Movement was dedicated, and 
in His honour they were singing. They were the Jeunesse 
Ouvriére Chrétienne, known as the J.O.C. or Jocistes, started in 
Belgium ten years ago. Sixty thousand of them met the other 
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day in Paris, and this little group had come from Caen on pil- 
grimage to the ancient shrine of Notre Dame de la Délivrande 
and marching by the sea ended up with benediction in the 
village church. 

As they sang, my mind flashed to Miguel Pro dying in Mexico 
with the cry, Long live Christ the King; to his compatriots of 
to-day who, with the same cry on their lips, broke open the 
churches the Government had closed; to the heroes of the 
Alcazar who died praying for Christ’s Kingdom, and thence to 
all the Catholic youth movements in the world to-day enrolled 
under the banner of the Cross and of the wheat—the Legion of 
Mary beginning in Dublin and growing world-wide, the Grail 
hailing from Holland, the Catholic Evidence Guild from England, 
the Catholic Worker Groups from America and Australia, the 
international Catholic student groups meeting this year in 
Hungary, and in France the Jeunesse Ouvriére supplemented by 
the Jeunesse Etudiante Chrétienne (J.E.C.) and the Jeunesse 
Agricole Chrétienne (J.A.C.). 

The note of these movements is that they grow chiefly among 
the workers; they ask for an increase of effort among those 
whose life is already one of effort. They ask for the organisation 
of leisure in a busy life, for courses of study and the treasuring 
of precious hours. It is hard to win recruits for such movements 
among those whose lives lack the discipline of work. On the 
whole the “ leisured classes ’’ do not yet pull their weight in the 
Catholic revival. 


And now the curé was addressing the Jocistes. They had, he 
reminded them, joined this Catholic Youth Movement to find 
in it three things: friendship, intellectual direction, personal 
knowledge of Christ and union with Him. A friendship unlike 
the chance commonplace meetings of the workshops or the 
office, a friendship based on that oneness of spirit which would 
ever grow with a study of the Church’s teaching, a realisation of 
Christ the Worker that should inspire their work and their lives. 
They were working for all humanity whose solidarity rested in 
great part on toil and labour. He urged them to pray that like 
the sea rolling in on the shore near by might be their persever- 
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ance. Each wave seems to fall back a little that it may advance 
more powerfully. So we in our weakness, falling back into the 
ocean of God may sweep forward till we conquer the world. 


And I thought of Alfred Noyes listening at night to the waves 
and hearing in them the voice of the unknown God Whom later 
he was to know in His Church. And of Fr. Ronald Knox as he 
began to see “‘ Maria undique et undique MARIA.” 


There was a note in this sermon that we hear everywhere 
to-day and that was lacking in the siege days: a note, an 
emphasis that is no longer negative, but very positive ; a note 
that insists on Catholic thought and on Catholic action arising 
from Catholic thought. Fewer of these young men than of their 
fathers and mothers would have been like Ghéon or Claudel or 
those many others of whom Gertrud von Le Fort writes in 
Return to the Church. 

“Tam a branch on an uprooted stem, but your shadow lies on 
the treetops like forest shade. 

For the space of hope I would rest in your arms. 

But you are no wayside inn, and your doors do not open 


outwards. 
He who lets go of you has never known you.”’ 


~ 


The positive has replaced the negative. The drift from the 
Church among those who would always turn from God to the 
conquest of this world, of those who would always leave the 
depths for the shallows—this will never end while the world 
lasts. But among all those who think and who care, the tide 
has turned and it is running strong. The great tragedy of the 
Nineteenth Century, says Pius XI, was that the Church lost the 
proletariat. The intellectual movement of any generation quickly 
becomes the popular movement. Strange derivatives from 
Darwin, Renan or Fraser are slowly being replaced among Hyde 
Park crowds by equally strange derivatives from Jeans, Edding- 
ton and even Chesterton and Christopher Dawson. But the 
trend is all in the same direction, and in the far distance may be 
seen the Church. 


‘““ See I carry on my wings the white shadows of otherness 
And my forehead feels the breath of another shore.”’ 
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The failure of the natural, the need of the supernatural, is 
ever more plainly visible. Scientists are less and less held to 
mere matter while in morals a Lippmann trying to offer even a 
“ Preface’ acknowledges how much higher was the Church’s 
ideal than any that materialism or even humanism can conceive. 
System succeeds system, one not so much dethroned by another 
as crumbling before its erection is completed. 

“You are like a road that leads nowither ’—Gertrud von Le 
Fort addresses all merely human teachers : 


“ Like so many small steps taken around yourselves. 

You are the cradle of your own truth, to-morrow you shall be 
its grave. 

Woe to you who would lay hold on us; only with God can a 
soul be captured. 

Woe to you who would quench our thirst with beakers, a soul 
must be slaked with eternity.” 


When I was very young I went in for an essay competition, 
and in my essay quoted largely from Browning. The excellent 
nun who was the judge annotated my paper with a solemn 
warning to beware of that Protestant poet and recommended 
to me the study of Coventry Patmore. Greatly enraged by this, 
I set out on a detailed discovery of the Catholicism of Browning. 
To me it seemed that he had seen a vision of Christ true God 
and true man and had in such poems as Saul and A Death in the 
Desert, gathered into his vision the apologetic of the doctrine 
and illuminated it afresh. He understood marriage far better 
than Patmore (By the Fireside, One Word More, Two in the 
Campagna). Above all, he wrote as no Catholic poet has written 
describing Mass in St. Peter’s in words like the silver trumpets 
themselves, words which die into silence at the moment of the 
Elevation, and then utter the poignantly sad conclusion : 

“ But I was left outside the door.” 

Later on in Hyde Park I concluded a lecture on the difficulties 
of the uwnbeliever by quoting those lines in Blougram beginning : 
“‘ Just when we’re safest there’s a sunset touch,” with almost 
magical effect on a lively and mocking crowd. I could ill afford 
in my apologetic efforts to dispense with Browning. Yet here 
there seems a paradox. Mingled with the really glorious positive 
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Christianity and Catholicism are sneers against the Church. 
Bishop Blougram and The Spanish Cloister can most certainly 
not be called in their entirety Catholic poems. 

In like manner Scott rediscovered the Middle Ages for the 
majority of Englishmen, and I know several who began their 
conversion to Catholicism led by Sir Walter along the road of 
history, one of the many roads that lead to Rome. Yet Scott 
depicted the Catholicism of the Middle Ages with abundance of 
mistakes and a considerable degree of prejudice. He started 
on the road, but he got nowhere near the City. 

Ruskin, too, can make one understand the theology of the 
medieval painters and workers in mosaic and stone, so that the 
Church lives in their works. The great illuminated Bible of 
San Marco can be read in the pages of St. Mark’s Rest or The 
Stones of Venice, and where the earlier editions utter words of 
prejudice, Ruskin himself sets them right later. ‘‘ When I 
wrote this the Protestant palsy still froze my heart.” 

Yet Ruskin, seeing the medizval Church, was blind to the 
Church of his own day. He started along the road of art, but 
got no further: he pointed out for others the conclusion he 
never atrived at. 

To-day all these men would, I believe, be Catholics. As 
Alfred Noyes finished The Torch-Bearers he saw that nowhere 
did his ideas reach their conclusion but in Catholicism. Christo- 
pher Dawson came along the road of history. Christus cogitatur ; 
and the history of the world, like its art and its literature, can 
only be unified in the light of God made man in His life upon 
earth. G. K. Chesterton, too, the greatest man in the Catholic 
revival, working on a philosophy and a theology that should 
make the world intelligible and explain life as the magnificent 
thing he felt it to be, built up his temple and then found it was 
the Catholic Church. He elaborated his own heresy, and behold 
it was Orthodoxy. 

‘« All the wisdom of men has been learnt from you. 

You are the hidden writing under all their signs. You are 
the hidden current in the depths of their waters.” 

It is in reality no paradox to say that the Catholic intellectual 
revival began outside the Church. And we can recognise this 
more clearly in these post-Modernism days. For the Church is 
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an objective fact. The divine Revelation she guards is there 
whether well or badly explained, whether seen or ignored. 
Parts of it were seen by Browning or Ruskin, the vision of the 
whole is seen by those writers of to-day who have found in the 
Church as did Newman, “ the blessed Vision of Peace.”’ 

But just because the Church is so much more visible to-day 
amid the confusion of tongues in the world, we can realise and 
welcome those expressions of Catholicism to be found even 
amid error. “ All truth is orthodox,”’ and sometimes a poet or a 
thinker sees more vividly and expresses better some single bit 
of truth than does the man who has received it all but not made 
it intellectually his own. Here stands the Church in her glory. 
But the Catholic is often myopic or distracted. 

St. Thomas Aquinas took Aristotle and developed for Catholics 
his fundamental philosophy so that it became the basis of Catholic 
philosophy. Yet there are many errors in the Greek philosopher 
which the Catholic doctor had to correct. To St. Thomas the 
fact of his errors was no reason why we should lose his profound 
thoughts, his abiding truth. It is one of the marks of a period 
when Catholic thought is strong and positive to be able to recog- 
nise the truth and accept it without being led astray by the error. 
So to-day in the Renaissance of thought within the Church we 
can reach out and accept all true thought wherever found—in 
those outside the Church, or even in the Church’s own children 
who have fallen into error. 

“Father Tyrrell’s writings led me straight into the Church,”’ 
one convert wrote to my mother, while another told my father 
that he owed his conversion to Lord Acton, whose strange views 
of the Papacy in history have, nevertheless, been severely 
censured by Fr. Thurston. 

No one would venture, I think, to defend the full orthodoxy of 
some of Abbé Bremond’s expressions in his correspondence with 
Loisy. Yet this does not make his great Histoire du Sentiment 
Religieux any the less valuable. 

In making large use to-day of Duchesne’s works, the Catholic 
historian does not affirm the accuracy of all his conclusions, he 
does affirm the great positive value of most of his work. History 
stands in a somewhat special position, and to it may be applied 
Newman’s saying that error is sometimes the only road to truth. 
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But Leo XIII applied this in its measure to all thought when he 
said to Mgr. d’Hulst that Catholic scholars must be allowed to 
work on in spite of mistakes. ‘‘ The Church always intervenes in 
time to set them on the right road.” 

Infallibility belongs to the Church alone. Effort and sub- 
mission are asked of the Catholic who is trying to develop 
Catholic thought : he is no longer expected, in Newman’s phrase, 
to “‘ work under the lash,” but he is expected to work. He is 
urged to Catholic action based on Catholic thought. 

In the siege period, despite its trials, George Wyndham had 
written to my father : 

“You are more happy than any non-Catholic can be. For 
you are instructed in the necessity of waiting and drilled to sup- 
port the waiting with patience. You are an army with generals 
who may be dilatory, or retrograde. We are a mob, with indi- 
viduals who may be brilliant and impulsive. Still, when your 
army moves, it moves as a whole. And that is much, perhaps 
all. In what else are the saecula saeculorum ? ” 

The high command of an army is vital at a time of delay or 
retreat, but its value is only fully realised when it says: go for- 
ward. The Papacy, the high command of the Church, has said 
to-day: go forward, and the Catholic again feels himself “ one 
of a great and victorious army.”’ 

These are the words of Newman. Yet Newman, launching out 
into the deep, was suspect to a timid age. And he was the first 
to remember that even his enemies were right to prize orthodoxy 
above originality. None cared more deeply than he to insure the 
orthodoxy of his own most original writings. 

At a period when Catholic thought was less strong and vigorous, 
it might have seemed dangerous for such writers as Abbot 
Butler and Archbishop Goodier to extol von Hiigel. But to-day 
we may thankfully acknowledge the many souls brought to 
God by him, we know that his great thoughts on God tran- 
scendent, on Eternal life, remain a positive possession of the 
Church, his errors only a limitation that can be left aside. 

The Church has to scatter the enemy, Newman said, and then 


she can divide the spoils. This dividing of the spoils after the — i 


defeat of Modernism consists of the utilisation of all that was 
really valuable in the thought of the Modernist period, but - 
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which could not be used while 1t was part of a false system. The 
Church has, as in the past ages, to assimilate only what is con- 
sonant with her own divine life, to reject the rest. But inside 
the Church to-day all those intellectual disciplines are finding 
a place which she could not utilise before her own thought was 
strengthened and before they were purged. Thus comparative 
religion, psychology, the history of dogma, Biblical criticism 
all to-day find their place in Catholic thought. 

The Middle Ages were absorbed in God: men were to them 
just Man—one man. Then came humanism which concentrated 
on men and thought but little of God. In a sense I think 
Modernism was a late manifestation of humanism inside the 
Church : it was the human side of the Bible, the human aspect of 
the unfolding of dogma, the human mind in its reaction to the 
religious idea that preoccupied the Modernists. To-day in the 
Church a synthesis has begun between the supreme fact of God 
and Revelation and the study of the human reactions to this fact 
historical, social, psychological. 

Nothing illustrates this better than modern lives of saints 
and the whole question of religious experience. The pious 
biographer of old saw all the saints as one saint: “the saint’s 
humility, the saint’s charity’ might have been lifted from 
one biography and set down bodily in another. To-day each 
saint is an individual, burning with his own bright fire. The 
Church “ discovers every separateness’’ and the flame of life 
in the saints, when seen thus individually, is almost terrifying. 
Far more than of old we see the problem of sanctity in face of a 
world of indifferent outsiders—and indifferent Catholics. 

We say to the Church : 
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‘Your saints are like heroes from foreign lands, and their faces 

are an unknown writing. 

You set them apart from the laws of creation as though you 
would destroy them. 

They are as water flowing up the mountainside, 

As a fire burning without a hearth. 

A rejoicing out of death, a brightness under dark martyrdom. 

They are like prayers in the night, solemn sacrifices in the 
stillness of dark forests. 

You pour out their strength as from a vessel of refreshment, 
and pour their blood like a beaker of wine.”’ 
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Yes, the saints differ as men, each has an individual psycho- 
logy ; but there is also a psychology of saints, and this psychology 
is the effect of God’s touch on their souls. 

One of the words which terrified all orthodox Catholics during 
the Modernist crisis was the word experience. It will be remem- 
bered that the theologian called in by the executors to examine 
the Newman biography very much wished my father to minimise 
Newman’s account of his own conversion in boyhood. Experience 
had so often been used as something essentially subjective or 
even been made to do service in place of philosophy or theology, 
small wonder it became suspect. 

Perhaps, therefore, we need another word for what in the 
revival of mysticism to-day is seen as so central to Christianity. 
Humanism represents man trying to rest in his own insufficiency, 
Catholicism means God stooping that He may raise man to 
Himself—and must not man be conscious of that divine touch ? 
Humanism made truth arise from man,. Catholicism sees it 
coming from God—is not the apprehension of this truth itself a 
religious experience ? Thus Abbot Marmion, Pére Charles, Dr. 
Leen, Julius Tyciak all widen the field of mystical experience 
and make it accessible to the sinner as well as the saint. 

Large part of the old error came from confounding experience 
with mere feeling. Yet in truth “this experience,’ Edward 
Watkin wrote to me, “is not feeling, but a function of the 
profound intellect. If a man accepts the Catholic Church as 
teaching a divine revelation, his faith is an obscure intuition of 
God as present in and revealing Himself through the Church of 
God. And this I submit is religious experience, not indeed of 
the individual dogmas, but of God in and through the organic 
system to which these dogmas belong. My hope indeed in my 
Philosophy of Form was to outline an apologetic based on religious 
experience which should be not emotional, subjective and 
immanental like the Modernist, but intellectual, objective and 
transcendent.”’ 

This has become possible to-day, as it was not of yore, owing 
to an increased and intensitied study of Catholic philosophy, 
theology and liturgy, and owing also to the greatest thing any 
Pope has done for centuries—the decree of Pius X on early, 
frequent, daily Communion. 
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“ Instaurare omnia in Christo ’’ was the motto that he chose 
for his reign, and if on the negative side repression was needed, 
it was, I think, far more by the flood of divine Life pouring over 
the world through the Blessed Sacrament than by the Encyclical 
Pascendi that heresy was swept away and truth grew great and 
prevailed. For with God Himself in their hearts it is the litur- 
gical prayer of the Church, inspired by God, that rises to the lips 
of her children. 


“ Your speech is like the metal of your bells, 

Your prayers are immemorial oaks and your psalms have the 
breath of the sea. 

Your prayers are bolder than all the mountains of thought. 

You build them lke bridges over shoreless waters, you fly 
them like eagles to measureless heights. 

You send them out as ships into unknown seas, like great 
frigates into a wilderness of fog. 

The world shudders at your folded hands and trembles at the 
ardour of your kneeling.”’ 


Ardour of prayer, the liturgy in which is expressed the theology 
and philosophy of the Church: much of this is increasingly 
accessible to the layman at the great Eucharistic Congresses 
that have multiplied since daily Communion became the norm 
instead of the exception in Catholic life. We meet now to study 
Eucharistic doctrine, to realise the meaning of our worship. 
And the realisation brings with it a more profound adoration of 
God hidden from our sight visible to the eyes of the faith : 


‘“ Now love conceals itself in love : in open gold I carry it through 
the countryside. 
I know many words, O men, but to-day you must kneel. 
Your knees are your wings.”’ 


Of deepest significance is the fact that Pius XI has given 
to St. John of the Cross the title of Doctor of the Church. 
Greatest of the mystics since St. John the Apostle, what had he, 
some might ask, to do with philosophy or theology. Everything, 
for one of the keenest realisations of to-day is the unity of 
Sacred Science. Knowledge of God, knowledge about God, the 
majestic structure of scholastic philosophy, the theology of the 
Incarnation, of Grace, the Sacraments, the Church Christ’s 
Mystical Body, the heights of mystical Contemplation—all these 
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aspects of Catholicism had been too much separated. Cardinal 
Billot did.a great work in bringing philosophy and theology 
together, many of our best mystical and ascetical writers to-day 
show at every step how mysticism issues from a true theology, 
knowledge of doctrine deepens and strengthens prayer. Such a 
book as Dr. Leen’s Holy Ghost is so written that the reader medi- 
tates the doctrine and study and prayer are fused. 

The Catholic Church has no esoteric knowledge for her clergy 
alone, and the note of the present Pontificate is that the laity 
should advance constantly in knowledge of the Faith, that 
Catholic action should issue from Catholic thought. All those 
doctrines, too little stressed in the siege period when defence 
took the place of development and argument was more in evi- 
dence than exposition, are to-day being once more set out. 
The Supernatural Life, the Church the Mystical Body of Christ, 
the bearing of these doctrines on the daily life of the Catholic : 
not in seminaries alone, but in study groups_we try to make these 
doctrines our own, to absorb them, to live by them. 

The best Catholic thinkers of to-day are, like Newman, pas- 
sionately orthodox. A Chesterton, a Claudel, realise that it is 
not by surrender to the passing enthusiasms of an hour that you 
really move men, that you really win them. The minor poet 
appeals to the little group, the genius speaks in the common 
speech of man and reaches the heart of the universe. The 
Modernist was like the minor poet : when he spoke of the modern 
mind he was thinking of a little group of Biblical critics or 
immanentist philosophers. But the Faith has a common speech 
to the heart of all mankind. Her genius is to teach all nations 
even to the end of the world. 

Her writers and her thinkers to-day are again inspired by that 
genius. They are telling divine truths in the common speech of 
man. And if man is still slow to listen, if Catholics themselves 
are slow to learn the fullness of Catholic truth, if the Church has 
still enemies embattled against her, she has been learning patience 
for many centuries, the patience of God’s eternity. She can wait 
and teach her children to wait for the full realisation of the 
splendours they already glimpse to-day. 

The long siege is over. For the siege implied coherent and 
successful human systems and a Church hemmed in and on the 
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defensive. To-day there are no such systems. Over against the 
Church stands chaos. The one great question that remains is 
which shall prevail—chaos or the divine order eternally estab- 
lished by God. 

In the beginning God made the world. And His Spirit 
breathed over the Abyss. And He called order out of chaos and 
set order within the borders of the world. And man broke that 
order with sin, and Christ restored it again. And again man has 
sinned and broken the divine order. And the Church Christ’s 
Mystical Body is to-day working to restore it. May we all do 
our part in that work for it belongs to us all. 


«« And we see you come towards us with golden brow in the 

returning light of our joy. 

For He from whom we went forth has come after us, and He 
from whom we scattered has gathered us into Himself. 

He has found us in the lap of our wretchedness and has put on 
humility in our hands. 

He dwells in the wine of your chalices and in the white bread 
of your altars. 

You lay Him on our longing, you place Him on our hungering 
lips. 

You lay Him deeply into the heart of our solitude, and it 
opens like gates unbarred : 

The dust of atoms blows together, for the stillness of eternity 
is mightier than a storm: 

We are of one flesh and of one blood. 

We are the flame of one soul-birth. 

You are the true form of the world!” 


*- 


APPENDIX A 


JOSEPHINE WARD ON MAUDE PETRE’S 
MODERNISM 


THERE is a peculiar pathos in the recollections of a group of 
men and women who have at one time been united in aspiration 
and in work. When the movement that has united them has 
proved a failure, and still more if the failure has been in any 
measure their own fault, the pathos passes into tragedy. Miss 
Petre’s account of ‘“‘ Modernism ”’ has in it this tragic element. 
There is too the natural conflict of mind and feeling in the effort 
of thinking over again—dz vipensare—old positions and old 
conflicts. For, while the mind can see things in better proportion 
when time has passed than in the midst of an actual controversy, 
the feelings become even more sensitive in their fidelity to the 
past. Thus, as in this book, the rhetoric is often the echo of 
the past in contrast to the author’s more mature judgments 
even if it does not sometimes contradict them. 

This, no doubt, accounts in part for the great difficulty in 
gaining a clear view of the Modernist movement from Miss 
Petre’s account of it. There seems to have been a greater soli- 
darity in feeling than in thought among those who composed 
the group in question. 

In the first paragraph of the book the difficulty of understand- 
ing the movement is presented almost in the form of a riddle: 


“It is a religious movement, yet the official representa- 
tives of religion repudiate it; it is a deeply human move- 
ment, yet the larger section of humanity cares nothing for 
it. It is a learned movement, yet learning regards it more 
frequently with pity than with respect ; it is an unlearned 
movement, yet the simple and unlearned look on it with 
fear and suspicion rather than love.” 


The substance of these sentences is not as paradoxical as 
their form. For instance, any movement of a large or small 
group that is inspired by human aspirations and passions may 
be described as deeply human and it is not difficult to understand 
that though it touched the depths of some hearts the general 
heart of man was not touched and cared nothing about it. 
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Again, if such a movement had been unlearned, that the 
majority of the unlearned feared and suspected it offers no 
paradox: - 

But to those who remember the stages of the controversy 
it seems that the movement should rather be described as one 
of the learned and the semi-intellectual. 

For the uneducated, the beggar woman and the heathen, 
the controversy did not exist. There was also a large number, 
not actually illiterate, who, gradually becoming conscious of its 
existence through the medium of the Catholic Press, did come to 
fear and suspect it. 

The majority of the movement were the semi-intellectuals. 
A man or woman may have intellectual tastes and be conscious 
of the intellectual atmosphere without being learned. Among 
these are the people whom Father Tyrrell described as having 
“secondhand difficulties.’’ ‘“‘ Nothing,” he said to me, “is 
more impossible to deal with than secondhand difficulties.”’ 

That Father Tyrrell had a gift for dealing with difficulties 
of all kinds became so much the accepted opinion at one moment 
that he complained that, if a dressmaker was found to be suffer- 
ing from doubts, she was sent tohim. He had become a specialist 
for those who suffered from difficulties, and his outlook became 
coloured, as the outlook of any specialist is coloured, by seeing 
at last nothing but the group of persons who consulted him. 

It is not to be supposed that the semi-intellectuals had no 
genuine difficulties or were in a very small number. But they 
were not the masses of the faithful—the simple believers and the 
little ones. I remember, when in the midst of the controversial 
moment I attended a crowded mission in South London, realising 
with a sudden mental presentment of the situation that these 
were the masses of the faithful, filled with the treasure of divine 
consolation in a life of privation and suffering. Nothing could be 
more the duty of the Church than to guard that treasure. 

It is obviously impossible that these masses should have 
suffered from the subtleties of theology or controversy; but 
if any breath or rumour of a doubt as to whether Christ was 
born of a virgin, or His Sacred Body had risen from the grave, 
had reached them, they would have been able to express their 
feelings in no measured terms. 

The uneducated masses throughout the world then were uncon- 
scious of the controversy. It was a movement of more or less 
learned men and women, with a comparatively large following 
of those who were either attracted by the writings of the learned 
with more or less understanding or were sensitive to atmosphere 
and to various intellectual and personal influences, and who 
accepted difficulties secondhand which affected their tempers 
when they did not deeply affect their intellects. 
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It is the existence of this class—which is a very large one— 
that was and must be the crux of theological as well as political 
controversies. 

We cannot all be specialists, not many of us can be trained to 
think deeply, and yet all of us are affected by the questions 
with which the specialists have to deal. 

We had fallen on a time when all learned work, even in a 
crude state, was brought out in print and found its way very 
often to the last people for whom it was intended. ‘“‘ Novelty 
is often error to those who are unprepared for it from the refrac- 
tion with which it enters into their conceptions.”’ 

The problem for the ordinary educated Catholic was after all 
whom to trust. He could not judge for himself of the work of 
the learned without becoming a specialist. 

Looking through this study of Modernism, we find very 
interesting indications of the view of the submission to be 
accorded to the new learning. The quarrel with the ecclesiastical 
authorities is described on page 45, in which it is no longer 
“essential truth’’ but all the “‘ ascertained truths of history ”’ 
that the authorities are blamed for not accepting. Then at 
once we are puzzled by being told that it was not a question of the 
certainty or uncertainty of particular statements or positions, 
but the acceptance of “ strictly scientific and historical methods 
in the study of the Bible.” 

It was then the complete freedom of the specialist that was 
claimed and his mistakes and variations as to truths which 
he at one moment claimed to be ascertained while at a later 
stage he advanced to a different view, were not the main 
question. 

_ “Tf critics make many mistakes they also make many genuine 
discoveries.’” But when those mistakes concern beliefs absolutely 
vital to Christianity it is small comfort to be told that the method 
which produced them was strictly scientific : 

Again, on page 85, it is said that the new critical assumptions 
were 


“not, indeed, in all respects final; critics differ amongst 
themselves ; and M. Loisy, from whom I am about to quote, 
has his scientific as well as his theological opponents. Yet, 
in spite of certain varieties, it is impossible to deny the 
existence of a general harmony on some points, and Christian 
apologetic cannot afford to wait, in the hope of critics 
making a few more mistakes.”’ 


_ The science thus described must surely be considered tentative. 
All, then, that is claimed for the body of the learned men in 
question was a general harmony on some points, but throughout 
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the book we are not told what those points were. If the points 
on which general harmony was reached are not stated, there is 
at least evidence in the book that a fundamental change in 
Christianity was expected by many of the explorers. 

Throughout there was much blowing of trumpets round the 
citadel of Theology and some wild notes were in the sounds, 
which, to the general reader, were extremely startling. There 
was not only to be a fundamental change in Christianity, there 
was possibly to be a third dispensation to supersede the Christian 
era as that era had been developed from the older dispensation, 
and as Christianity had been opposed by the Hebrew priesthood, 
so would the new dispensation be opposed by the clergy of 
Rome. Then it was murmured that one or other of the new 
guides believed the bodily Resurrection of Our Lord to have 
been a subjective impression on the minds of the Apostles. 
The doctrine of the Virgin birth was said to be in doubt while 
the Gospels were relegated to a date at which their narratives 
could only have a doutbful authenticity. 

I am only here summarising from memory the effect on the 
mind of the ordinary person of the inflated rumours of the 
immense conclusions drawn from the recent discoveries. 

And not only were some among us troubled by the rumour 
of what was already doing, but vistas were opened as to the 
future. What Miss Petre applies to a later date was already 
true especially of some of the minds of the semi-intellectual 
class which is attracted by talent, has respect for genius and 
loves the shadow of a great name: 


“T think we may even say that our former beliefs have 
been disturbed to a greater extent than the assured results 
of criticism would warrant, for we are affected not only 
by what has been done, but by our apprehension of what 
may yet be done. We have been asking ourselves where the 
work of demolition will end; and though not only the 
existence of Jesus Christ, but the leading facts of His life 
and characteristics of His teaching have emerged with 
greater, and not less, certainty from the unfettered researches 
of criticism, it is not surprising if those who are not them- 
selves critics have sometimes wondered if anything at all 
would remain.”’ 


Such a rough summary of the effect of the agitation as it 
reached the semi-intellectual person presents fairly clearly the 
dilemma of the religious authorities. It was obvious that time 
was needed to ascertain which of the discoveries of the scientists 
were genuine and whether the facts if genuine could be dissociated 
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from the appalling conclusions that were being so wildly drawn 
from them. 

Had the rulers any right to allow their teaching body in par- 
ticular to adopt discoveries of which they could not be certain ? 
Even if by so doing they could relieve the mind of the plain 
believer who had come to believe the new science to be infallible, 
would they not, if they made any mistake, be adding immensely 
to the difficulties of the plain believer of a future day ? 

It must be remembered that the attitude of the Church is 
that of the guardian of certain truths: Her attitude, therefore, 
to any teaching of new doctrine is in one sense negative. This 
is her prime duty, to be on the defensive, and she must say to 
all especially who claim to be writing as Catholics, “‘ Your teach- 
ing must not even appear to contradict the truth, or it cannot 
be accepted by me.”’ In fact the Modernists, partly because the 
leaders of the movement were priests, partly because they 
undoubtedly wished to impose their learning on the teaching 
Church, forced authority either to accept their teaching or 
condemn it. ‘‘ The authorities must be bullied,” is a phrase I 
remember hearing at the time. There was, in consequence of 
their conduct, no middle way. And this was plainly recognised 
by moderate men who saw that the claims of this group were 
interfering with their own work of reconciliation between the 
sober thinkers of the day and the Church of the ages. . 

The fundamental assumption ... seems to be that the 
“reasonable hypotheses of the specialist must be, in some 
measure, the reasonable hypotheses of all those who know what 
he is about.”’ 

But to judge of what an intensely erudite specialist is about, 
is just the difficulty. In physical science the personal element 
cannot be what it is in the historical student. At every moment. 
the latter depends on intuitions, judgments, experiences that are 
intensely personal. 

Every student comes to such study with predispositions and 
tendencies. The very nature of his life work may not help him 
to understand human nature. He cannot get on with his work 
unless at every moment he takes something for granted. Again 
and again he will be inclined to overestimate the amount to be 
allowed to national characteristics as against the characteristics 
of humanity at large, while he can never wholly abstract himself 
from his own racial influences. He has to enter into the mentality 
of the uneducated of the period he is treating as well as the 
educated, of women as well as of men. 

To verify his “reasonable hypothesis’’ we must have his 
erudition and we must be capable of dissociating the too personal 
elements that led him to his conclusions ; we must allow for the 
inclination to overestimate any personal discovery. 
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Are we to admit just so much probability as they possess, 
if that is exactly what it is almost impossible to estimate until 
the work of other minds has been brought to bear upon his work ? 

It seems, looking back, as if the extraordinary success of 
physical science in the nineteenth century had obtained a prestige 
for such sciences as have a very large personal element on which 
their success must largely depend. It is felt now that it was 
largely the want of a wide psychology that damaged the political 
economy of Stuart Mill. Is it impossible that it will be found 
that there was the same want in the Biblical critics who were to 
be accepted as our guides and teachers ? 

It is surely true that those writings in which ingenuity and 
learning and the scholar’s delight in discovery damaged the psy- 
chological insight will not be of wide and permanent interest... . 

Once and again in a passing phrase Miss Petre seems to recog- 
nise that the mental agitation of the moment made it one unfitted 
for calm conclusions: ‘‘ For the appeasement of a mental as 
of a physical crisis time must intervene.’’ Again, she says that 
even to-day “‘ the elements of a sound judgment are not all to 
hand as yet.” This lesson above all was what ought to have been 
pressed incessantly on the semi-intellectuals by the specialists, 
but it was not. It was the lesson constantly inculcated by Wilfrid 
Ward that an attitude of waiting was the more philosophical 
as well as the more loyal one. . . . 

I can remember that for years there were rumours of the action 
that Rome would take against the Modernists and meanwhile 
they seemed to the onlooker to be asking for trouble. 

“There are many dusty corners in every old building,”’ said 
a wit of the day, “‘ but it is not necessary to wave your duster 
out of the window as a flag of revolt.’’ “‘ Modernism was a 
spirit, a tone, a temper of mind,” was said to me recently by a 
non-Catholic thinker. That spirit, tone and temper had become 
unmistakably mutinous. This latest review of the movement 
clearly proves that the rioters were threatening the most treasured 
truths, and the Encyclical Pascend: was the riot act that was 
read to the mutineers. 


, 


APPENDIX B 
peeriCULTIES IN. FHE ENCYCLICAL PASCENDI 


WHAT were the passages which, as seeming to deny either 
Newman’s teaching or the general teaching of theologians, 
troubled Wilfrid Ward ? He sets out such passages in two places 
—in a letter to the Duke of Norfolk and in a letter to the Bishop 
of Limerick. The two lists are not identical, and I collate them 
here. He finds that the Encyclical appears : 


(1) To deny the doctrine of development—the distinction 
between the truth revealed and its intellectual formula- 
tion and definition, the latter of which is gradual and has 
an ascertainable history : 

(2) To assert that the view that scripture speaks at times 
according to the scientific and historical knowledge of a 
former day is to accuse God of telling an officious lie ; 

(3) To assert that dogmatic formule are equal to the adequate 
expression of absolute truth concerning God ; 

(4) To deny that a valid evidence from Catholicism is to be 
derived from its response to the needs of human nature ; 

(5) To deny that some need of God is latent in the subconscious- 
ness of man; 

(6) To deny that there is truth to be found in religions other 
than the Christian and Catholic ; 

(7) To condemn Newman’s view as to the value of Conscience 

as the proof of God’s existence ; 

(8) To condemn the idea that the laity can contribute to 
progress in the Church. 


Regarding the first three he was undoubtedly right in his feeling 
that the view as held up for condemnation in the Encyclical 
sounded sufficiently like the view held by the most orthodox. 
On all three the average reader needed to have the distinction 
explained, needed to be shown how in the Modernist system either 
the right words had the wrong meaning, or the right-looking 
words were not right. 

On the first, he saw the explanation himself—“ if dogma is 
merely the analysis of religious emotion, any theory of dogmatic 
development becomes false, because it includes this initial 
error ’’—but he was convinced that most readers did not. 
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On the second, he did not see the explanation, nor, apparently, 
did anyone point it out to him. 

But it was on the third that further explanation was most 
urgently needed—the question how far the infinite can be 
expressed in human language. Between dogma as “‘ symbol ” 
condemned by the Encyclical,! dogma as “‘symbol”’ but not 
empty symbol” as taught by Newman, the teaching upon 
“analogy ’’ as traditionally given in the schools, the unhappy 
layman had vast space to flounder. The distinction between 
Modernism and orthodox teaching on this point has been 
admirably drawn by M. L. Cozens ?: 


“All dogmas involve the idea of God, and all, especially 
those concerning the Divine Nature, must be inadequate 
since He is infinite and incomprehensible. 

“Had they said ‘inadequate’ only they would have 
expressed a truth which theologian and mystic alike have 
reiterated through the ages; even their phrase “ dogmas 
are only symbols’ might have passed had they remembered 
that a symbol must be true, or it does not symbolise. Every 
Revelation of God must be inadequate since He is Infinite, 
and both the receiving mind and the idea in which the 
Revelation is conveyed are finite. Even in the Beatific 
Vision of Heaven we shall see the Whole but not wholly or 
we should be the whole. He ever remains Incomprehensible. 
The falsehood lay in confusing the terms ‘true’ and 
‘adequate.’ 

“A map is a true but inadequate representation of a 
country. It is not the country—but it is a true representa- 
tion—and a sketch map is as true ‘ as far as it goes’ as the 
most highly detailed map. The detailed map is not more 
true, though it shows more truth. Again, however inade- 
quate it is, it will not become more adequate by alteration 
or denial; it will only become less true ; to draw the map 
of England as a plain oblong on the ground that the outline 
of capes or bays was inadequate, would be no service to 
geography or to tourists.” 


So much for the first three “ difficulties.” 

On the other five, we are faced rather with a misunderstanding 
of the Encyclical, which does not in fact condemn any one of the 
five. Thus with regard to the fourth, the Encyclical goes on 
instantly to explain * that what it is attacking is the view “ that 


1 English Translation (Burns & Oates), pp. 13, 22. 
2 Handbook of Heresies, pp. 98-9. 
® Encyclical Pascendi (English Translation), p. 46, 
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there is in human nature a true and rigorous need for the super- 
natural order.’ There is here a distinction that the professional 
theologian would see between “ aptitude’ for the supernatural 
(which human nature has) and “ rigorous need.” With regard 
to the fifth, the Encyclical does not deny that some need of God 
is latent in the subconsciousness of man: it condemns those 
who equate this subconscious need with faith. On the sixth, 
the Encyclical does not condemn the view that there is truth to 
be found in other religions, but the view that all religions are true.? 
On the seventh, the Encyclical condemns not Newman’s argu- 
ment from conscience but the Modernist attempt to make the 
argument from conscience the only valid one.? And on the 
eighth, Wilfrid Ward missed the point of an exceedingly compli- 
cated paragraph.* He thought the Encyclical was describing as 
most pernicious “ the doctrine which would make of the laity 
a factor of progress in the church,” and this was a perfectly 
natural interpretation for one reading the sentence in Latin, 
for that language has no words for ‘“‘a’’ and “ the.’’ But the 
whole structure of the paragraph (complicated as I have said) 
makes clear that the doctrine under attack is one that makes of 
the laity not a factor of progress but the factor—thus making 
progress the monopoly of the laity as against the clergy who are 
left only as a principle of resistance in the interests of 
conservation. 

Once or twice he seems to see that, interpreting the Encyclical 
according to its strictest letter, one could give such an explanation 
of these five points as I have set down ; but he would still have 
maintained that the whole spirit of the Encyclical was as remote 
from Newman’s as to make him fear for the next step. It was 
only gradually that he came to see that, in so far as Newman’s 
positions were “ hit ’’ by the Encyclical, it was because the writer 
was not thinking about them at all, and therefore it did not 
occur to him to make such reservations as would clearly exclude 
them from condemnation. In the Memorandum already quoted 
he wrote : 


“The analysis does not always contemplate the precise 
points Newman has raised. It may consequently hit 
unintentionally what it does not see. In analysing the 
Modernist system, with its unquestionable tendency to 
subjectivism and pragmatism, the reservations which a 
close student of Newman would expect (to save positions 
which are vital to Newman’s thought) are in consequence of 


1 Encyclical Pascendi (English Translation), p. 9. 
2 Ibid., p. 16. 
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‘ Ibid., p. 33. 
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this fact not given. The importance [of these positions] ir 
the.eyes of one who has read them in Newman’s pages d 
not exist for the Scholastic student who has met them only 
in the hiss of works marked by dangerous subjectivism.” a 


It will be seen, then, that Wilfrid Ward had a real case for tl the 
necessity of further explanation : and his own misunderstanding: oS 
actually strengthen the case. 1 7 me ROS. i. 


APPENDIX C 
RELIGIOUS CORRESPONDENCES 


I have tried in vain to fit this chapter into the body of the book. 
I have come to hope that tt and also my mother’s review of Modernism 
and the Difficulties in the Encyclical may be better read here than 
where they might be felt to interrupt the narrative. I think these 
correspondences are tmportant as illustrating the narrative and the 
leading thoughts and ambitions of my father’s life. 


THE subjects most congenial to my parents in religious discussion 
were the problems connected with the Nature of Belief, the 
functions of the Church as Guardian of truth, the structure of 
the Church, its variety in unity and, above all, sanctity and the 
Christian life. 

But certain other subjects were to the fore in those days, 
and their overmastering wish to help souls drew them sometimes 
into fields that were much less congenial. Such were the Ang- 
lican Orders controversy and still more Biblical Criticism. 
Answering those who felt difficulties in these fields they always 
tended to leave aside details and get the discussion on to the 
larger underlying principles. 

Where I have only memory to trust I must speak a little 
doubtfully, but I have always felt that my father would naturally 
have found it as easy as I should to believe, for instance, that the 
Tower of Babel was literally the origin of languages or that the 
Red Sea stood up in two solid walls between which the Israelites 
passed. It was only the realisation that these things were 
difficulties to others that made him give them any attention. 
Thus there is one correspondence with a priest who had left the 
Church owing to the pressure of Scripture problems and who wrote 
to my father for help, moved to do so by reading W. G. Ward 
and the Catholic Revival and his other books. 


“T have been for many years an ex-priest,”’ his first letter ran, 
“though loving the Church with all my heart and soul, chiefly 
through being unable to accept those chapters [Genesis] literally 
as I was told I must do. If your father, such a strict Catholic, 
could entertain such liberal notions, it seems to give me a gleam 
of hope.”’ 
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Unfortunately I have only one side of the correspondence, but 
the last letter runs: “I have had the unspeakable happiness of 
being reconciled to the Church and went to Holy Communion 
for the first time on Monday.” 

It had been more than worth while to range over discussions 
about Adam’s rib and pre-Adamite man, with which the corre- 
spondence actually started, to attain this result, and in the course 
of it there emerged more fundamental difficulties which the 
writer had at first left aside as he felt it was no use tackling them 
until the Genesis difficulties were solved. How exactly they 
were solved does not emerge: The Wish to Believe and my father’s 
other philosophical works came forward and seem to have done 
a large part. For, after all, it was a reversal of values to put 
detailed Biblical difficulties first—yet if they lay on the top of 
the mind they must be lifted from it. 

Another correspondent begins anxiously: ‘I am neither 
seeking a distinguished autograph nor trying to entangle you 
in a controversial discussion’’; and then asks for help which 
no Catholic friend in France or Italy had seemed able to give in 
understanding Catholic doctrine. This letter is from a High 
Church Anglican—a result of reading Wilfrid’s article on Cardinal 
Vaughan which at once paid tribute to his greatness and holiness 
and allowed for the difficulties of the Anglican position. 

The most interesting of these letters is one from Gertrude 
Bell written after she had read one of my father’s Quarterly 
articles, 


““ 37 Cadogan Place, 
“S.W 


“Dear Mr. Ward, 

“T ought long ago to have acknowledged and thanked you 
for the number of the Quarterly which I now return ; I hope that 
you attributed my silence to the right cause: that I wished to 
read and, if possible, understand your article before writing to 
you. It has interested me more than I can say. You have gone 
far to explain the attitude of mind which is possible to people 
who believe and are confronted with the enormous contradic- 
tions of belief and science. I think I now realise how the gulf 
can be bridged over—given the inevitable assumptions which 
are the piers of your bridge. 

“You have dealt with me briefly in the concluding pages— 
I wish it had been less briefly, but it is enough to show the kind 
of line your argument would take. I feel, in all modesty that 
it would leave me unconvinced for belief is the essentially inex- 
plicable . . . frame of mind (may I call it ?) which lies at the 
root of all these matters and cannot, so far as I see, be com- 
municated. I know that most phenomena are fundamentally 
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inexplicable, but I cannot understand the mental jump between 
sympathy with a possible solution, however probable, and the 
firm holding of it as a truth. 

“T feel that it is ridiculous assumption on my part to write to 
you in these terms. This most difficult of all questions is unfor- 
tunately one which is thrust upon the attention of even those 
least qualified to answer it and which demands an answer of 
some sort as a working theory by which to live. I take comfort 
in the thought that the answer is not necessarily final. 

“Will you please remember me to Mrs. Ward and believe me, 

“Yours very sincerely, 
‘““GERTRUDE BELL.” 


My first volume has shown something of Wilfrid’s corre- 
spondence with Lord Halifax and with various members of the 
Synthetic Society. None of the friends to whom he wrote 
frequently was without an interest in religious problems and 
even in letters primarily political to Arthur Balfour or George 
Wyndham theology is apt to intrude. But I have found also 
two complete series of letters primarily religious. 

These two correspondences especially throw light on my father’s 
line with non-Catholics who approached religious questions in a 
manner very different from that usual at the Synthetic. Among 
that company it would not often be held that the only possible 
issue for a theist lay in the Catholic Church. Nor were open 
attacks on the Church common at the meetings. 

But among Wilfrid’s own friends there were some whose 
dislike or disapproval of the Catholic Church was no secret, and 
although, as he once wrote to Lord Hugh Cecil, my father was 
not at all in the ordinary sense a proselytiser, he was equally 
far from avoiding a challenge or an appeal. 


I, A CHALLENGE 


In a letter quoted in full where it belongs from its main subject, 
Wilfrid Ward had replied to some criticisms on the Church made 
by Lord Hugh Cecil : 


“Remember, such as I stay where we are, not because we 
think our Church a better Church, but because we think there is 
only one Church and ours is it.” 


The gauntlet thus picked up, both duellists went to it gaily. 
There is a quality I find it hard to analyse which distinguishes 
all my father’s correspondence with Lord Hugh from any other 
batch of his letters. Whether on politics or religion the note is 
curiously high-spirited. With enjoyment of controversy on 
both sides, perfect good humour and sense of fun, the letters are 
so lively that at moments one would say two schoolboys 
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were engaged. And then suddenly the underlying seriousness is 
felt. | 

Wilfrid was showing Lord Hugh parts of his Newman bio- 
graphy as it progressed. It was, too, the time of great narrow- 
ness that followed Pascendi. Newman's story and current events 
alike led Lord Hugh to attack the Church as essentially narrow 
and tyrannical. 


WILFRID. WARD TO LORD HUGH CECIL 
“and September IgrI. 


. . My reply to your criticism is as follows: You assume 
that the Catholic Church is essentially what the party opposed 
to Newman made it out to be. Newman’s position was that 
though in practice it has become in our day something like what 
you describe, that is a passing phase quite separable from its 
essential constitution and due to circumstances. I think my 
own analogy of the martial law in a city under a siege, which I 
drew long before I read the Newman correspondence, illustrates 
my meaning. The position of Pope and Hierarchy becomes 
autocratic when the Church is being persecuted on the very 
principles involved in the establishment of martial law. The 
important thing is that some man of influence like Newman 
himself should point out that this is only a practical necessity 
in an emergency and not a part of the necessary Constitution 
of the Church. The ablest men of science may be called out as 
conscripts, and their individuality and genius made useless in 
the press of an exceptional war... .” 


ce 


LORD HUGH CECIL TO WILFRID WARD 
““ gth September IgrI. 


I do not think much of your defence of Pius X and his 
methods on the analogy of martial law. The vigour and severity 
of martial law are only to be justified by success, and the notable 
thing about modern ultramontanism is that it is a failure. I 
hardly think that even you realise how tremendous a failure it is. 
I do not think it is an exaggeration to say that the Roman 
Church has lost ground in the last 50 years as rapidly as it did in 
the first 50 years of the sixteenth century, or the last 50 years 
of the eighteenth century. Indeed, the loss is much more formid- 
able than in the latter period because the movement extends not 
only to intellectuals, but to the whole population. If your book 
in any degree aroused the sense that the ultramontane system is 
not only harsh and intolerant, but also ruinously unwise, it 
would do a great service, not only to the Roman Communion, 
but to Christianity.” 
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WILFRID WARD TO LORD HUGH CECIL 
pemept. 10th LOE: 


“As I see no prospect of a secretary for some time, I write 
_down as briefly and clearly as I can my reply to your statement 
which I do not want to leave unanswered, that the policy of 
suppression in the Roman Catholic Church has been a failure 
and cannot therefore claim the analogy of martial law. 

‘The general lines of my answer would be as follows. I 
don’t agree with you that the policy has been simply a failure. 
The whole brilliant success of the Jesuits is the incarnation of 
the policy. It is the policy of the counter-reformation which 
Macaulay has celebrated—if rather cheaply and rhetorically, 
yet with substantial truth. 

“ Even in our own day I do not admit that it has been simfly 
a failure, in the sense that the total absence of repression would 
have succeeded better. 

“ The repression policy has done a good deal in keeping alive 
faith and esprit de corps among the less educated, and guarding 
faith for them .. . increasing the influence of the Church in 
some spheres, and strengthening the quality of Catholic zeal and 
keeping out secularism in others. This is probably about the 
limit of all you will have patience to read. But it indicates the 
lines of my reply to you.”’ 


LORD HUGH CECIL TO WILFRID WARD 
el OL OCD ta LO.tis 


“T hear with consternation that you do not see any near 
prospect of re-joining your secretary. Just as some people 
have no vocation for the single life, some people ought never to 
be parted from their secretaries. 

“I do not the least agree that the counter-reformation suc- 
ceeded by a policy of suppression. It succeeded partly from the 
natural reaction produced by the excesses and the intellectual 
weaknesses of the reformers—what in politics we call “ the swing 
of the pendulum’; partly by the great virtues of the Jesuits 
and other propagandists—their singleness of mind, their self- 
sacrifice and their courage. But their narrowness was never 
at best more than the defect of these qualities. The modern 
ultramontane imitates the faults and not the virtues of the 
counter-reformation : indeed he has, in humane and tolerant 
times like these, no opportunity for imitating the virtues. More- 
over—and this is perhaps the most important point—the opposi- 
tion to-day are utterly different from the Protestants of the 
16th and 17th or the Deists of the 18th century. The Protestants 
were quite as narrow as the narrowest Jesuit, and the Deists 
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had a very shallow and limited outlook. Modernism and its 
(derivatives] are an amalgam of truth and falsehood, which is of 
all things the most formidable type of onslaught—the lie that is 
half a truth. The blunt contradiction, the rigid suppression, 
and the general campaign against independence of thought, 
which are the weapons of ultramontanism, are utterly useless in 
such a conflict. The circumstances of the time prevent them 
being accompanied, either by the vigour of real persecution or 
the heroism of martyrdom, Father Parsons and the Duke of 
Alva are equally out of date. The consequence is a failure on 
the part of Rome quite as extensive as at the original reformation, 
and, I am inclined to think, even more fundamental and pene- 
trating. 

‘“‘T dispute with you, because I think it very important that 
Roman Catholics should realise the fate that is fast overtaking 
them. They live emphatically in a fool’s paradise. . . .” 


WILFRID WARD TO LORD HUGH CECIL 
‘21st Sept, Tord: 


“IT avail myself of a lucky accident which brings me a secre- 
tary to-day to send you a few lines in reply to your letter of 
September roth. 

“All I shall do, however, is to point out where we agree and 
where we differ. I agree with you, and have said it to you again 
and again, that the policy of suppression is in these days a mis- 
taken one on the whole. I am certainly not among those who 
live in a fool’s paradise,—to use your phrase—though you 
write as though I were. Still I do not think that your letter goes 
to the bottom of the question. It is one thing to oppose the 
present Roman extreme policy of suppression as I do; it is 
quite another to go, as you seem to me to do, to the opposite 
extreme, and hold that entire freedom of discussion has no 
dangers. I hold against you that the narrowness of the Jesuits 
was part of the secret of their success in the 16th century.? 
That success was due not merely to their virtues, as you main- 
tain, but to the peculiar character of their Organisation, an 
essential part of which was a mental discipline of a peculiar kind. 
It involved believing under obedience and without frankly 
contemplating objections. It is exactly this mental discipline 
which our present Authorities are now carrying to an absurd 
extreme and making universal. There is a certain concentration 
and force of unhesitating action that follows on narrowness of 
mind which may do great things, and the Jesuit success was very 


1 IT agree with you, however, as to the extreme difference in the circum- 
stances of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries from the Sixteenth. 
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largely due to this. Narrowness made their zeal more intense 
and more persevering. Moreover there is another point to be 
considered—that a quality of intensity is often given to religious 
faith itself by an intellectual discipline which may nevertheless 
_ have the defect of being narrow ; and this is a source of strength 
to religion. The breadth of sympathy, the frank debating habit, 
which we now need, as J admit, often most seriously damages 
the quality of religious faith. The ideal combination of breadth 
and intensity is for many minds impossible. Some sacrifice of 
one or the other has to be made. 

“T had a very remarkable correspondence nearly ten years 
ago with an able Agnostic lady who was attracted to our Church 
by things I had written as to its power of assimilation. She 
ended by becoming a Catholic ; Tyrrell helped her by his books 
as well as I. When the Modernist troubles came on I greatly 
feared she would leave the Church, but it proved quite other- 
wise. She told me that, had she not yet joined, the Encyclical 
and all that happened would certainly have kept her back, but 
being inside the Church she saw how false was the impression 
such events produced on outsiders. Two things she specially 
noted, one was that in practice the individual Catholic gets 
ample sanction in authoritative quarters for such breadth of 
view as is required; the other was that the Modernists and 
extreme Liberal Catholics lost that high ethical tone which was 
to her one great evidence of the truth of the Catholic religion. 
She found the priests at Chartres, though persons of little educa- 
tion, far more congenial to her own broad Catholicism than the 
Liberal Catholics and Modernists she met, because the spiritual 
quality and obedient temper which were essential to her own 
broad views were conspicuously absent from the view of these 
Modernists, though they professed to be broad. On the other 
hand the simple Chartres priests had this side most fully 
developed, and she found their incidental narrowness to 
be only like the limited view of a child which has in it nothing 
repulsive. 

“ Of course there is a great deal more to say, but I think the 
above will indicate to you how far I agree with you and where I 
differ from you. 

‘““My conclusion is that something of the discipline which 
involves suppression is for many individuals necessary to keep 
the quality of faith unimpaired. But freedom is needed (though 
not unlimited freedom) for the increasing body of thinking minds. 
It is not, however, an unmixed good even for them. I quite 
agree that in its absence the reputation of the Catholic Church 
with the world at large will be largely destroyed and its influence 
damaged—in part justly, in part unjustly ; justly in so far as 
a really deep intellectual view of religion is being opposed in a 
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sense by the Roman Authorities, but unjustly in so far as the 
world does not see that the policy carried to unwise excess is in 
moderation necessary to the preservation of what gives religion 
its greatest strength. The human mind is not equal to the 
breadth ideally desirable. 

““T have had my correspondence with the lady I speak of 
typewritten up to the point at which she joined the Church. 
Some day I think it might interest you to read it.” 


WILFRID WARD TO LORD HUGH CECIL 
“ 6th Sept. 1912. 


“|. . Edmund Talbot writes that one of the chapters in 
your book affects him like ‘ good spiritual reading’... .” 


LORD HUGH CECIL TO WILFRID WARD 
“ 6th Sept. 1912. 


‘““., . I am inclined to be ill-natured and say that Papists 
are struck by anything founded on the New Testament because 
it’s so unfamiliar! .. .” 


~ 


WILFRID WARD TO LORD HUGH CECIL 
** oth Sept. 1912, 


“|, . You make a bad shot in your remark about the New 
Testament. Catholics don’t read the Old Testament but they 
know the New Testament quite as well as Protestants do— 
Hugh Benson says, better.”’ 


LORD HUGH CECIL TO WILFRID WARD 
“ 25th Sept. 1912. 


‘““. , . I was, of course, not quite serious in my observation 
about R.C.’s and the New Testament. I did not imagine that 
you or Edmund Talbot were less familiar with it than I am; 
but surely the generality of R.C.’s do not read St. Paul as much 
as we do. The Gospels, I know, are different.” 


LORD HUGH CECIL TO WILFRID WARD 
“ Nov 6th, 1912. 


“, . If I am right in thinking that before very many years 
“reduced Christianity ’ will carry all before it among Noncon- 
formists and will largely infect the Church of England, it seems 
to me probable that the ‘ reduced Christians ’ may become the 
established Church and those Anglicans who do not accept the 
new faith will be driven out of the establishment. In that case, 
what are they todo?... 
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ce 


. . . | am always struck by the unimportance of the differ- 
ences in respect to the real spiritual life ; and I am consequently 
perplexed as to why the spiritual atmosphere of Romanism 
seems to me so very remote from that which I am accustomed to 
breathe. How comes it that so great an effect can be produced 
by apparently such small causes? The answer I have been 
inclined to arrive at while studying ‘ Newman’ is that the essen- 
tial error lies in the claim that the Pope is Vicar of Christ. It is 
quite true that not only Newman but all the accredited theo- 
logians explain the position of the Pope so as to exclude all claim 
to inspiration, But an uninspired Vicar of Christ is really a 
contradiction in terms ; and it is the latent sense of the enormous 
scope of the title that is, I think, at the bottom of the language 
of the extremists with whom Newman disputed. As the Trac- 
tarians were fond of saying, the practical errors of Rome are far 
worse than those contained in its formal theological teaching ; 
and I am afraid I think that the practical error expressed in the 
position of the Pope as a working authority almost amounts to 
putting him in place of the Holy Spirit. The title of ‘ Vicar of 
Christ ’ ought really to have been kept for the Holy Spirit: He 
is the true Vicar of Christ (see St. John’s Gospel) and to 
attribute the name to any human being is really a most dangerous 
heresy: . ..” 


WILFRID WARD TO LORD HUGH CECIL 
“Nov. 8th, 1912. 


“. . . As to your next point. As you know, I am very much 
alive to certain weak points in the present state of things in the 
Catholic Church. But I cannot think that your objections are 
on true lines. There have always been different schools of 
spirituality in the Catholic Church; yet you speak of the 
‘spiritual atmosphere of Romanism ’ as though it were simply 
one and the same. Personally, I think nothing could be more 
beautiful than the Benedictine spirituality which appears to me 
to preserve the ethos of the early ages. I do not think that it is 
in the very least degree affected—as you suppose all Catholic 
spirituality to be affected—by the doctrine that the Pope is the 
Head of the Church. I am, as you know, anxious about the 
increase of centralisation which threatens to be in some ways 
disastrous. But I think it affects our intellectual life far more 
than our spiritual life. This is a point on which I venture to 
be tolerably confident. I live in the midst of it, as you do not. 
I cannot find my copy of Bishop Hedley’s ‘ Retreat ’ which I 
should like you to look at some time, so I am ordering Burns & 
Oates to send you a copy which you can keep for six months for 
the chance of finding time to look into it. Hedley is a Bene- 
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dictine, not a convert, but brought up in one of the regular 
Benedictine schools. You may take his book as entirely repre- 
sentative of the spiritual atmosphere in one of the most important 
sections of the R.C. Church. I make no apology for troubling 
you with it since, as the subject interests you, I think it likely 
that you will be glad to look into the book some day if you have 
time. I cannot prophesy with certainty whether you will like 
it or not, but it will bring the matter to a fair issue. There is 
a spiritual atmosphere to be found where Jesuit influence is 
very predominant, which, I am sure, would be uncongenial to 
you; although I should have a good deal to say in favour of the 
best Jesuit spiritual writings. My point, however, is that the 
Benedictine spirituality is almost equally prevalent among us 
and is, to me, much more attractive. It was so to Newman ; 
it would possibly be so to you. I don’t think Newman innovated 
at all in such a matter as this. So far as ethos went he was in 
sympathy with Dupanloup, Montalembert, and Lacordaire ; 
and there is much in common between their spirit and that of 
the Benedictines. The field in which Newman was ahead of his 
time was the intellectual field—the philosophy of dogma, the 
adjustment of Catholic thought to the new conditions presented 
by modern science and research. Here he is a pioneer, in my 
opinion, for your people as well as for our own. Figgis in his 
‘The Gospel and Human Needs’ shows himself to be saturated 
with Newman, and I believe his line to be the true antidote to 
‘reduced Christianity.’ I daresay you have seen my article 
which touches on this subject.” 


LORD HUGH CECIL TO WILFRID WARD 
“Nov. 22nd, Igi2. 


. . . [do not think the word ‘ spiritual ’ is the one I ought 
to have used. And yet ‘ moral’ would give an impression still 
more misleading. But strictly speaking ‘moral’ is what I 
mean, if the word be understood in its widest sense. A metaphor 
is perhaps clearest ; I feel the atmosphere of Romanism to be 

‘indoors ’—not exactly stuffy, but without the freshness of 
out-of-doors. This metaphor is the better because it suggests 
that the mechanism of the Roman Church, its bureaucratic 
organisation and elaborate system of offices and courts, are 
inappropriate to the free influence of the Holy Spirit, Who is, 
as we know, ‘ the wind blowing where it listeth and no man can 
tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth.’ 

. Doubtless, even so artificial a mechanism is often 
overruled and utilised by the Holy Spirit, but is it possible to 
conceive anything more naturally inappropriate to His power ? 

‘“ But the subject is too large for a letter. It is enough to say 
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that the moral and intellectual stuffiness of Romanism seems 
to me to be connected with and perhaps wholly to depend upon 
the erroneous doctrine that the Pope is the Vicar of Christ, thus 
appearing to exclude the Holy Spirit from the immediate govern- 
ment of the Church.”’ 


WILFRID WARD TO LORD HUGH CECIL 
“ 28th November rg12. 


“T do not think I can leave your last remark of last night 
unanswered. The ‘musty moral atmosphere’ which you find 
so uncongenial is clearly that of the ultra-~-Roman school. Now 
surely it would be as unfair to identify that with Roman Catho- 
licism as it would be to identify liberalism with the genius of the 
English Constitution if the English Liberal party happened to 
have been in power for some 30 years, as I think it once was. 
Next time you see Madame de Franqueville, talk to her about 
the late Bishop Dadolle of Dijon, and other of her friends of 
like mind. He was the nominee of the Vatican, but he was a 
Catholic of the school of Montalembert, and hated Louis Veuillot 
and all his ways. There are plenty such, and they would stand 
revealed more clearly but for the inevitable tendency of human 
nature somewhat to kow-tow to the powers that be. There is 
no ‘musty atmosphere’ in those quarters. No doubt in Rome 
at present they like the narrower school. The matter is very 
practically in my mind just now with a view to Chesterton who, 
I think—though please do not repeat this—is pretty sure to 
become a Catholic. Much as he dislikes Modernism I do not 
think he would find the dominant school at all congenial, and it 
will be very important to make him realise that an atmosphere 
of greater breadth exists in many quarters and is entirely 
orthodox.” 


LORD HUGH CECIL TO WILFRID WARD 
broth Dec. Tor: 


. My point about Veuillot is not that he was a very 
hateful person but that his views are the logical absurdity to 
which the papal theory may be, and indeed logically must be, 
reduced. If the Pope is called “Vicar of Christ,’ I cannot see 
that Veuillot goes further than logic requires. And it is at any 
rate partly to the contortions that are rendered necessary to 
avoid his extravagances to which I attribute the artificiality of 
modern Romanism. 

“T do not think Chesterton will be happy as an R.C. To 
a person of his temperament the experiment may be even 
dangerous.” 
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WILFRID WARD TO LORD HUGH CECIL 
“ Dec. 14th, 1912. 


As to our theological discussion: it is curious that, 
while I find you on the whole convincing in politics, I find you 
most unconvincing on these other questions. The sense in which 
the Vicar of Christ resembles Christ is exactly the sense in which 
a Viceroy resembles the King. It is limited to the Headship of 
the Church. Christ is the invisible Head of the Church; the 
Pope is the visible Head of the Church. No one supposes that 
the late Lord Lytton was like Queen Victoria. As to ‘ high- 
sounding titles ’ I believe the Patriarch of Antioch in the Orthodox 
Church calls himself ‘ The Judge of the World ’.” 


«é 


II, AN APPEAL 


A lecturer in English literature, for long a follower of Stopford 
Brooke, who felt she was in danger of losing all hold on Chris- 
tianity, came upon Problems and Persons. She had before felt 
the beauty of Catholicism, and something of its spiritual appeal, 
especially in visiting Chartres Cathedral: “‘ The place fed my 


soul,’ she said, “‘ and I seemed to feel there the presence of God.” 


Now for the first time the idea came to her that Catholicism might 
conceivably have an intellectual basis, and she determined to 
write to the author of the book that had so struck her: “ It is 
your book that has really opened my eyes to the intelligence, the 
divine dignity and the great wisdom of the Church.” 

After reviewing this correspondence again and again, I came 
to the conclusion that it was too long to give in its entirety and 
too closely woven to give in at all full selection. The mentality 
of the enquirer was very much that of a Nineteenth Century 
agnostic and the difficulties those which were natural to such a 
mentality, plus the special difficulties of Catholic history at that 
moment. My father had to reassure her that the condemnation 
of Loisy did not mean that a stifling of the intellect would be a 
necessary result of submitting to the Church. He had to make 
her understand what trials she might suffer from the siege 
mentality of the moment and teach her to look at the Church of 
the ages in all her majestic history. 


““ My reason for writing to prepare you for some trials was that 
a convert cannot fail to idealise, as a man idealises when he is 
in love, though in both cases the object may be fully worthy. 
When, later on, trial comes, it is often a help to have been pre- 
pared for it. But I believe that you will never be tempted to 
doubt that what you have joined is the Church which Christ 
founded to guard and teach Christianity, the Church which is 
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animated by the Christian spirit, and lives in virtue of that 
spirit in spite of local or temporary disease. Newman was greatly 
tried as a Catholic, but he never doubted of this... . 


Besides these matters he had to help her in difficulties as to 
how to reconcile the doctrine of eternal punishment with belief 
in God’s love, and the perennial difficulties as to acceptance of 
authority. 

Newman’s books and those of Bishop Hedley are those Wilfrid 
chiefly recommends, and it is interesting to note how much 
greater would be the range of reading that could be offered to an 
enquirer to-day. 

One special note is struck throughout. While another friend 
of ours, John Bailey, wrote of a recent convert to the Church : 
“ It seems to me a kind of death or slavery that he has gone into,” 
Miss Warren’s feeling was how large and spacious was the Church ; 
while Lord Hugh Cecil felt the organisation must stifle spirituality, 
the one thing she was sure of was that the Church was a “ religion 
of the spirit.” 

She read and studied and returned to Chartres, where she had a 
course of instruction. 


“Yesterday at the Cathedral I had a most helpful ‘ instruc- 
tion ’ from the Abbé, who is my friend—touching more especially 
on the spiritual life. I feel that I can never be grateful enough 
for all 1am receiving. The inner life of the spirit becomes a new 
thing in the Catholic Church—(though I am not yet inside it)— 
the joys of it, and the possibilities of its development, even in 
these glimpses, are so wonderful. I feel I understand a little 
what Cardinal Newman meant when he said, ‘ This 7s religion.’ ’’ 


She had feared a little the return to London to her ordinary 
life—feared that she might leave behind at Chartres the special 
spiritual glory that it had held. But it was not so. My father 
sent her to Fr. Maturin to complete her instructions and a few 
months later he could write : 


“Tt has been a very wonderful story, and I can only hope and 
indeed confidently believe that Providence Who has been with. 
you so signally in your preparation may bless its consummation 
and make your Catholic life happy. And you must fulfil your 
part in the organic structure of Catholicism, in which each 
member has its separate function, and if I have helped you 
by my thoughts in the past, you must help me by your prayers 
in the present. 
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